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HE connexion existing between Great Britain and her 

colonies is generally believed to be a source of reciprocal 
benefit ; to the colonies, on account of the protection which 
Great Britain affords them; to Great Britain, on account of 
the exclusive commerce she carries on with her colonial pos- 
sessions. Whatever may be our objections to this proposition, 
considered as an abstract principle, we shall reserve them for 
another occasion ; at present it is our object to prove the opinion 
ill founded in one particular case; to show that whatever 
advantage may arise from our other colonial connexions, the 
connexion now existing between this country and Canada, 
by subjecting Canada to a host of evils, in the shape of bad 
government, and this country to a no less fearful list, in that 
of unrequited expense and a ruinous trade, is productive solely 
of mischief to both parties. To establish these propositions 
in a satisfactory manner will, indeed, require considerable 
space ; not more, however, than their importance deserves. 

If the evil occasioned to Canada by her connexion with 
England be greater than the benefit we derive from our do- 
minion over her, no honest man would desire to see that 
dominion continued. Should it appear, however, that we not 
only harass the colonists, but _—— injure ourselves, com- 
mon prudence should induce us to relinquish our supremacy. 
That both suppositions are agreeable to the facts, we undertake 
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to prove; and shall proceed to adduce our evidence without 
further preamble. 

Canada, when under the dominion of France, was governed 
by a viceroy, appointed by the French king; was subject to 
the laws or customs of Paris; and her inhabitants universally 
professed the Catholic religion. Under the English, a different 
order of things took place ; and the government, after various 
alterations, was finally established in its present form. These 
alterations were produced by royal proclamations, by certain 
ordinances of the English governors, by 14 Geo. III. c. 83, 
and at length by the celebrated Quebec bill, 31 Geo. III. c. 31. 
The most important of these arrangements which still subsist, 
may, as far as regards the present purpose, be stated as follows : 

The colony was divided into two distinct overnments, and 
what was originally called the Province of Quebec was sepa- 
rated into Upper and Lower Canada. Into Upper Canada the 
laws of England were introduced without any alteration ; while 
Lower Canada, comprising all the territory peopled by the 
French, was permitte to be governed according to the customs 
of Paris, subject to the modifications we shall hereafter mention. 

To each province a separate legislature was appointed, com- 
posed after the model of that of England; viz. 1, of a 
Governor, to be appointed by the crown, and supposed analogous 
to the king in our constitution; 2, of a Legislative Council, 
also to be appointed by the crown, and supposed analogous to 
our House of Peers; and 3, of a House of Assembly, to be 
elected by the people, and supposed analogous to our House of 
Commons. 

In each province, moreover, a council, called an Executive 
Council, was established, for the purpose of advising the 

overnor, and constituting with him a court of appeals from 
the courts of justice below. The members of these councils 
are to be appointed by the king, or by the governor, subject to 
the king’s approval. 

In each province, also, a Court of King’s Bench, of Common 
Pleas, and an Admiralty Court were established, and justice 
was appointed to be administered nearly after the forms of the 
English courts. Fortunately for Canada, no Court of Chancery 
was thought necessary. 

The expenses of the civil government were henceforth to be 
entirely provided for by the people of the provinces, England 
maintaining what military force, and erecting what forts, she 
might deem requisite. 

protection, then, which England affords to these colonies 
consists in maintaining a military force for their defence or 
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subjection, and in furnishing certain persons to fill the offices 
of governor, of executive and legislative councillors. Whatever 
benefits accrue to the colony in consequence of its connexion 
with England must, pear’ Ae arise from these two circum- 
stances alone. The maintaining a military force, however, to 
hold the colony under our dominion may or may not be a 
benefit. 1f the government, as it now stands, be superior to any 
the colonists could frame when unaided by England, then the 
maintaining an army to continue them under our control is really 
beneficial ; but it is the contrary, if our government be worse 
than that which the colonists could obtain without our inter- 
ference. Before, therefore, we can determine whether the 
presence of our army in Canada be a benefit or an evil, we must 
thoroughly understand the nature of the government which it 
is placed there to protect. 

he Canadian governments consist of two distinct parts, and 
we must pray our readers to keep this distinction constantly in 
view ; viz. the portion furnished by the superintending power 
of England, and that which is afforded by the colonies them- 
selves. In the former of these, if in either, must originate 
whatever benefit the colonies derive from their connexion with 
Great Britain. 

The portion, then, ee by the superintending power of 
England is composed of the Governor, the Legislative and 
Executive Councils. The people of the colony appoint and 
control the House of Assembly alone. By a comparison of 
the conduct of these two separate parts of the colonial govern- 
ment, we shall discover if there be any superior excellence in 
the English section of the administration. 

If the question were to be decided by @ priori presumptions, 
antecedent to experience, it might certainly be pronounced that 
of the government of the colony, that portion which is drawn 
from the colony would be most alive to its interests, and best 
instructed respecting them. Of the two requisites for a public 
functionary—probity and knowledge—probity can be reasonably 
expected only where there is no impunity forimprobity ; and know- 
ledge of the a en wants of a peculiar people, as well as 
knowledge of the means which the situation of that people 
affords to supply those wants, can only be obtained by personal 
experience. It therefore, at least, appears probable that the 
functionaries appointed by England will prove deficient in these 
two important qualifications; for the power which appoints 
them, and whose superintendance is the sole existing check 
upon their conduct, 1s at a distance ; and the ne | in which 
they have been educated, as it _— essentially in climate and 
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civilization from that one which they are appointed to rule, can 
afford few examples of the wants and difficulties against which 
they will there be required to provide. To these evils inherent 
in the relation between a country and her distant possessions, 
must be added others arising out of the peculiar character of 
the English constitution. 

The power of nominating the members of the colonial govern- 
ments is possessed by the ministry; and no one will pretend 
that fitness to discharge the duties of an office is required by a 
ministry from those who, backed by aristocratic influence, 
solicit situations ina colony. The distribution of these offices 
is one means of influence; they are the reward for services 
performed, or to be performed, in parliament ; and the favour of 
the ministers is usually obtained by the persons most capable 
of rendering this species of service. Between parliamentary 
influence, however, and moral or intellectual excellence, no 
necessary connexion has yet been discovered. At best, there- 
fore, it is chance, merely, that determines whether the mi- 
nisters’ choice shall fall upon an efficient or inefficient 
functionary. The manner in which our colonies are usually 
governed shows that the unfavourable chances predominate. 

At the head of colonial situations is the office of governor, 
an office usually requiring great labour, great experience, great 
sagacity, and great honesty; unfortunately for the colonies, 
however, it is but too often attended with great emoluments, 
The reward is anxiously solicited, while the qualifications 
requisite to fill the station with decency are in general dispensed 
with, Governors are almost invariably needy men, surrounded 
by needy friends; and to supply their wants, the mother 
country liberally concedes the places of profit in a colony. 
Men of broken fortunes and unbounded desires are sent to 
distant colonies, in the expectation that a few years’ exile will 
replenish their coffers, Money is the professed object of their 
expedition, and the means of collecting it as speedily as pos- 
sible, the chief object of their attention, his desire of 
amassing wealth for themselves and their retainers, they are, 
unfortunately, well able to gratify. And places are, conse- 
quently, but too often created for the purpose of annexing a 
salary thereto, and the public money squandered to gratify 
private affections. In England, moreover, we are accustomed 
to see functionaries high in office, enjoying enormous salaries, 
indulging in an ostentatious display of their magnificence, and 
carefully inculcating the opinion that government cannot be 
supported without dignity, nor dignity without expense. All 


persons connected with our government become possessed of 
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these opinions; and it is nothing wonderful that every one 
appointed and supported by its authority should, whenever an 
opportunity is offered, put these doctrines into practice. Hence 
we often see a poor and frugal state made to minister to the 
baneful habits of extravagance, which an education in a wealthy 
and thriftless community has engendered. From England no 
effectual check to these dangerous propensities can be 
reasonably expected. Appeal to the people of England, or to 
the minister, 1s too distant to be availing; every petty exaction 
cannot be recorded, and redress sought the moment the injury 
is committed: years may pass over before investigation can 
take place, and the prospect of such distant punishment be- 
comes equivalent to impunity. The ruling party at home, 
moreover, listen with little complacency to the murmurs of a 
distant colony; such complaints not only disturbing their quiet, 
but rendering less efficient the matter of influence furnished by 
colonial patronage. All these circumstances would lead us to 
conjecture, that the blessings of English dominion are much 
more problematical than the eulogizers of colonial connexions 
are inclined to allow. The facts of the case, however, will 
sender the reality of these benefits still more hypothetical. 

When Mr. Pitt proposed his bill for the institution of the 
Canadian Legislature, Re captivated his audience with a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which he intended to create a nobility in 
our American provinces, by the establishment of a Legislative 
Council.* This council, he said, was to be composed of the 
seigneurs of the country, many of whom were descended from 
noble families in France, and consequently fully capable of 
imitating with suitable dignity the nobles of England. 
Whether he ever intended to create such a council we have no 
means of determining; all that can at present be stated is, that 
he never did create it; and at this moment, we believe, but three 
or four seigneurs selected from the French Canadians have seats 
in this council: the remainder of the council having been 
chosen with other ends in view than the establishment of an 
exact balance in the constitution. To explain what these ends 
were, we must unfold the constitution of another portion of the 
English addition to the Canadian government, viz. of the 
Executive Council. 

As the governors are em sojourners in the country for a 
few years, coming to it generally utterly ignorant of all that a 
ruler should know, and leaving it, to be succeeded by others 





* The reader must bear in mind that the Legislative Council is the 
upper, the House of Assembly, the lower House of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 
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equally ignorant, it was found necessary to establish some 

ermanent body, to guide and instruct these temporary rulers. 
The rulers themselves could not be dispensed with, the salaries 
and patronage attendant on the office of governor being among 
the most efficient means of influence in the hands of the 
ministry. 

At the commencement of the English dominion, therefore, a 
council was formed, under the direction of the then governor, 
and the ministry at home. This governor in time left the 
country ; but the councillors remained, possessed of all that 
knowledge of the affairs of government which it was requisite 
for a succeeding governor to acquire, and which it was almost 
impossible for him to acquire without their assistance. As a 
connecting link between successive governors, the ministers at 
home soon discovered their utility, and the established rule of 
colonial government was henceforth adopted ; should a governor 
and his council quarrel, the governor is to be recalled, it being 
easy to find another governor; impossible, without disturbing 
the whole scheme of government, to create another council. 
Such being the power of the council, it was not wonderful that 
they should turn it to their own account; that they should 
successively instil into the minds of governors opinions favoura- 
ble to their private views ; and that they should possess them- 
selves of the lucrative offices of the state. The interests of the 
governors and councillors are thus far the same, that both have 
an interest in extracting from the people all the money the 
people can be induced to grant; their interests, however, are 
in so much different, as that each is separately desirous of 
engrossing the spoils. But it has been found that more was to 
be obtained by coalescing than by quarrelling; they accord- 
ingly have coalesced, and amicably divided the profits; the 
profitable places being shared amongst the governor and his 
friends, and the council and their friends. Reprehension or 
punishment from those at home, they little dreaded ; and could 
they obtain a majority in the provincial legislature, they would 
likewise escape all danger of censure from the people of the 
colony. They possessed no power over the House of Assembly, 
but happily the Legislative Council was at their disposal. The 
governor having authority to nominate the members of that 
council, the executive councillors soon found means of having 
themselves chosen in sufficient numbers to constitute a 
majority. And thus it happens that the two councils, execu-~ 
tive and legislative, are in reality composed of the same per- 
sons, acting in different characters. The interest and igno- 
rance of successive governors led to this consummation ; heir 
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interest, which compelled them to be on friendly terms with 
the Executive Council, and their ignorance of the country and 
its inhabitants, which enabled the council to impose upon their 
fears with exaggerated descriptions of the factious and dan- 
gerous disposition of the Canadian people, which dispositions, 
if not counteracted in one of the legislative bodies, might lead, 
they said, to the disruption of the colony from the parent state. 
That the latter consummation was one which they sincerely 
dreaded, we may believe, when we consider what they would 
lose : that they might possibly pretend a fear which they had 
not, is also coeditle, rom the natural unpleasantness to be 
called to account for the manner in which they disposed of the 
public revenue. They believed that the representatives of the 
people would have little weight or authority, when deprived of 
the support of the other branches of the legislature; that all 
complaints emanating from the House of Assembly, when 
opposed by the Legislative Council and the Governor, would, in 
England, be considered as the dictates of a factious and tur- 
bulent spirit, seeking to disturb the government by exciting 
unfounded discontent amongst the people. To excite this 
opinion in England has been their constant endeavour: The 
have cast odium on every remonstrance not supported by the 
united legislature; and united support they are determined 
never shall be given to any remonstrance affecting themselves. 
Such, then, are the character and situation of the persons com- 
posing that portion of the Canadian government which is 
supplied by the superintending care of England. They are 

ssessed of unbounded rapacity, and enjoy something very 
ike impunity in its gratification. 

Before we detail the consequences resulting from this 
English admixture in the Canadian government, and illustrate 
its character by its conduct, we must describe the situation 
of that portion of the legislature which is supplied by the 
colony—viz. the House of Assembly. This assembly, though 
constituted ina manner that may at some future period serve 
materially to diminish its utility, 1s at present so circumstanced 
as to have no interest apart from that of the colony. And in 
the Lower Province particularly, the House of Assembly has 
manfully and steadily, though hitherto without much success, 
opposed the rapacity and extravagance of the executive govern- 
ment. 

The Canadian population is composed of two races of people, 
distinct in their manners, language, and religion ; and differing 
materially in their state of intellectual improvement ; the people 
of the Upper Province being entirely composed of Americans, 
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and emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland, while the Lower 
Canadians are almost exclusively descendants from the people 
of France. The information and manners of the Upper 
Canadians are in every particular so similar to those of the 
inhabitants of the United States, that no one, we think, will be 
inclined to dispute their perfect gomuetmen So the task of 
governing themselves. The population of Lower Canada is, 
owever, of a very different description ; and may therefore be 
supposed incompetent, if unassisted by the mother country. 

A great majority of the Lower Canadian people is ae Ir 
in agriculture, almost every man pomerns a portion of land, 
and living generally apart from his neighbours. The villages 
are thinly scattered over an immense territory ; and are chiefly 
composed of a few straggling houses, whose inhabitants are 
basih , and incessantly engaged in providing for their daily 
subsistence. The priest, the seigneur, or his agent, one gr two 
store * keepers, and perhaps a retired trader usually constitute 
the gentry of the little community ; the remainder being com- 
posed of the few artificers required by a rude agricultural 
population. In the society thus constituted, every man is above 
absolute want, but few can be found out of the towns who are 
not doomed to daily labour. 

There is too, as yet, a very imperfect division of employments. 
The farmer’s family usually weaves the greater part of the 
clothing he requires ; and he often makes his own shoes, his own 
agricultural implements, his own sugar: the blacksmith, the 
carpenter, is always a farmer: and the division of labour has 
not even arrived to that point at which the priest learns to 
confine himself solely to his spiritual business; the parochial 
clergyman and the farmer are often united in the same 
individual. This variety of occupations, although it may 
enlarge the sphere of a man’s knowledge, and by constantly 
i a him to new exigencies, exercise and improve his 
understanding, must nevertheless in the end, by diminishing his 
leisure, diminish his means of obtaining information. Thus, 
accordingly, it is with the Canadian people : they have not much 
time to devote to the acquirement of knowledge, and 
unfortunately what little they can spare is seldom beneficially 
employed. From circumstances that we shall hereafter explain, 
no efficient provision has yet been made for the education of the 
people : what little education they now receive, is imparted by 
the clergy for the purpose of recruiting their own body. From 
the childven of the village, the priest selects a certain number, 





* Store, Anglice shop. 
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whom he instructs, in hopes that some may be induced to enter 
the church ; the dull boys are immediately dismissed ; the clever 
and intelligent are retained, and receive the instruction 
necessary to a priest. Of these, however, but few feel a call to 
the spiritual office ; the greater number, either through inability 
to sa 9s the expense of a complete education, or through a 
desire for earthly enjoyments, take to secular avocations. Those 
boys who have been educated only by the priest of the village, 
and have never advanced so far in their studies as to be 
transferred to the seminaries in Quebec or Montreal, continue, 
like their fathers, to be farmers or little shop-keepers; while 
those who have had their education continued at the seminary, 
and have yet a dislike to the holy vocation, usually become 
lawyers, physicians, or merchants. From the occupation, 
moreover, of by far the greater number, viz. agriculture, as well 
as from their living generally apart from each other, few 
meg are afforded them of assembling together ; so that 
there can be little hope that this defect in education may be 
remedied by that constant collision of opinions which invariably 
takes place when men are congregated into great bodies. The 
Lower Canadians are consequently strikingly inferior to ¢heir 
neighbours the Americans, both in intelligence and enterprise : 
they are indeed polite, shrewd, and laborious, but are utterly 
destitute of that enterprising spirit requisite to try new plans, 
and hazard new eounietionte they trudge where their fathers 
have trudged before them, and are content to live, one generation 
after another, without improvement, or an attempt at improve- 
ment: And thus, while the United States presents daily an ever- 
changing and improving scene; while bustle, activity, increasing 
wealth, prosperity, and intelligence, are every where apparent, 
Lower teenie now, is very much like Lower Canada fifty years 
since; the same customs continue, the same implements are 
used, the same prejudices subsist, and wealth, intelligence, and 
improvement of every description, are but slowly advancing. * 





* Lest it should be thought that we exaggerate the backwardness of 
education in this province, we give the following extract from the Report 
(3) at the head of ourarticle. The superior of the Seminary of Quebec in 
answer to the question, 

“« Quel est l’état actuel de l’education dans cette province ?”” 

Makes the following reply: ‘‘ Si l’on entend par Education la connois- 
sance méme élémentaire des lettres, il faut convenir qu’elle se réduit a tres 
peu de chose, particulitrement dans noscampagnes. I] yamalheureusement 
plusieurs paroisses od l’on trouveroit a peine cing ou six personnes capable 
d’exprimer passablement leurs pensées par écrit, et de faire les regles les 
plus communes de l’arithmétique. D’apres les connoissances que nous 
avons, nous serions portés a croire que dans nos campagnes par un terme 
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Upon these men, thus backward in civilization, the British 
government thought fit to bestow the privilege of choosing 
representatives to participate in the government of their 
country. We have therefore a fair test of the oe of this 
people to govern themselves, in the conduct of the representa- 
tives whom they have hitherto selected. 

By the act of the Imperial Parliament, which bestowed their 
present constitution upon the people of Canada, every man 
possessed of land yielding a revenue of 40s. per annum, and in 
the towns every man paying 10/. rent per annum, is entitled to 
a vote. This in that country, includes nearly every individual. 

As lands in Upper Canada are held in free and common 
soccage, no improper influence can there be exercised over the 
electors. No one is sufficiently wealthy to be able to bribe 
them; and the electors being proprietors, no landlords as yet 
can domineer over them. In Lower Canada, however, the greater 
part of the land is held en seigneurie ; that is, the king (the king 
of France) granted certain large tracts of land to particular 
individuals, each tract being called a seigneurie, the holder a 
seigneur. The seigneur was endowed with power to grant out 
land in smaller portions to tenants en fief, who became 
proprietors of the soil, rendering to the seigneur certain services 
in return for such proprietorship ; these under-tenants are by law 
obliged to pay him a certain rent; to grind their corn at his 
mill; to pay im a certain fine upon every transfer of lands by 
sale ; and the seigneur is moreover entitled at every sale of lands 
held under him, to claim 40 days after notice of sale being given 
to him, the land sold, upon paying to the purchaser the sum he 
has agreed to advance. These different privileges throw 
considerable power into the hands of the seigneur, and diminish 
in some degree the perfect independence of the electors. The 
rent however, as by law established, is a trifle; the tenant is 
therefore generally able with ease to keep himself free from all 
debts to his seigneur: and although the other rights we have 
mentioned are sufficiently vexatious, it is difficult for the 
seigneur to diminish or increase their vexatiousness. The 
people are consequently, for the most part, able to elect the men 
whom they really prefer, to be their representatives in parlia- 
ment ; and as the parliaments sit for four years only, the member 
must govern his conduct almost entirely according to the wishes 
of his constituents. The responsibility of the representatives 





moyen, le quart environ de la ae nae Canadienne savent lire —: 
ment.”’ pea port, &e. p-32.] eading and writing, though not education, 
are absolute y necessary to it. It would be difficult to find an American 


peasant unable to read, or even unable to write. 
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being thus almost complete, we may assume that their conduct 
has hitherto been in accordance with the desires of their 
electors : and this conduct may be taken as complete evidence 
of the competency or incompetency of the colonists to the task 
of managing their own affairs. However unenlightened they 
may otherwise be (and that they are unenlightened we have 
fully admitted), yet if they hitherto have had sufficient 
penetration to discover, and sufficient wisdom to choose, able 
and, -honest representatives, they have done all that the most 
enlightened nation could have done to insure a wise and upright 
government.* If the conduct of the representative body have 
proved eminently conducive to the welfare of the colonies, if it 
alone have contributed to preserve them from all the miseries of 
misrule ; while, on the other hand, the English portion of the 
| prema on has alone created and supported every abuse which 

as at any time served to afflict these colonies, unfitness for the 
business of government is chargeable only on this latter portion, 
while perfect competency to that duty is demonstrated to be 
possessed by the colonists themselves. 

Having given this succinct description of the colonial govern- 
ment, we shall endeavour now to detail the consequences of 
such an imperfect institution to those who dwell under its 
dominion, and shall commence this list of grievances by an 
account of the administration of the public money. 

We have already stated, that when the — constitution 
was bestowed upon Canada, the people of the colony undertook 
to provide the money requisite for the civil government; the 
House of Assembly, like our House of Commons, having. the 





* <* Although this province,” says the very intelligent author of the 
publication (2) at the head of this article, ‘‘ has been sixty-five years under 
the British government, during the greater part of which time that govern- 
ment has been in possession of nearly absolute power in the colony, nothing, 
or perhaps worse than nothing, has been done till very lately to promote, or 
even facilitate, the general education of the people, who, during upwards of 
thirty years have nevertheless been /egally called upon to meet the king, 
and give him their advice and consent regarding the public concerns of the 
province. Much however has been done, and much is doing by the People 
themselves to promote education. Their natural good sense, and their 
honest intentions have done a great deal in selecting the fittest representa- 
tives whom they could procure. There is hardly an instance of their 
sending to the Assembly from the country parts, otherwise than substantial 
and independent proprietors, men of fair private character ; the assemblies, 
upon the whole, uniting as much independence, discernment, and education, 
as are generally to be found in the representative assemblies of new 
countries. If any doubt were entertained on this head, the general consis- 
tency of their conduct would prove it unfounded.—Sketch of Business be 
Sore the Parliament of Lower Canada, p. 5. 
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exclusive privilege of originating votes of supply. As faithful 
stewards of the public, the House was bound to reduce the 
expenses of the government to their lowest possible amount, 
and undeviatingly to pursue whatever means were requisite to 
this end. The means pursued by the House of Assembly in 
Lower Canada to obtain this end were as follows—Ist. The 
required of the Executive government an exact account of ow 4 
separate item of the public expenditure : 2nd. They determined 
to vote an annual supply for such of these separate items as 
they deemed necessary; and, 3rd. They have constantly de- 
manded of the Executive an exact and detailed account of the 
state of the public chest, comprehending a statement both of 
the receipt and of the outlay of the public money. These de- 
mands of the House of Assembly, the Executive, that is, the 
English portion of the government, have hitherto most strenu- 
ously opposed, and characterized as actions deserving on the 
i of all well-disposed persons of the most unsparing repro- 
ation. The similarity of the conduct pursued by this petty 
government, to that of their mighty brethren in Europe, pre- 
sents a ludicrous though instructive illustration of the spirit of 
an irresponsible government. The accusations framed by these 
insignificant officers, and the epithets they have bestowed upon 
the defenders of the people, are precisely those which are daily 
used by our worthy rulers against those who advocate the cause 
of the many: The same accusations of faction and turbulence, 
the same dread of every thing republican and levelling, and the 
same horror of responsibility to the people. The aptness of the 
imitation will provoke the mirth of the gravest of our readers. 
In 1819, the duke of Richmond, the then governor of Ca- 
nada, sent to the House of Assembly a detailed account of the 
expenses of the government for the ensuing year, and required 
the House to grant a supply sufficient to cover these expenses. 
The House, however, reduced part of the items, and voted a 
supply for each separate item of the expenses for the time the 
governor required. This supply was rejected by the Legislative 
Council, under the following resolution: “ That the mode of 
granting the supply was unconstitutional, and that if the bill 
were to become a law it would render the servants of the 
crown dependent on an elective body, instead of being depend- 
ent on the crown, and might eventually be made instrumental 
to the overthrow of that authority, which, by their allegiance, 
they are bound to support.” We have already shown that being 
dependent on the crown, is in reality being dependent on no- 
body ; being dependent on the House of Assembly, it is evident 
would produce this effect alone, that the supplies granted would 
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be appropriated solely to those purposes for which the people 
mie them. In 1821, however, lord Dalhousie no longer 
required the annual supply which former governors had demanded, 
but asked for a permanent provision. ‘ This,” says the pro- 
vincial publication (1) at the head of our article, “ was promptly 
refused by the House of Assembly; it was, however, understood 
that an annual supply, not detailed by items as in 1819, but by 
chapters,* would be agreeable to his lordship; the majority of 
the Assembly consented to a bill of this description, with some 
increase on the yote of 1819; it however, met with the fate of 
the former bill in the Legislative Council.” In a short time 
after, the Legislative Council passed the following resolution :+ 
“The Legislative Council will not proceed upon any bill of 
appropriation for the civil list, which shall contain specifications 
therein by chapters or items, nor unless the same shall be 
granted for the life of his majesty :” and in another resolution, 
1819, they state, that “ they oppose the annual vote, because 
they are + ae to support the supremacy of the parent 
state, and the constitutional principles and practice of the 
mother country ;” and again, in 1822, they resolved to “ pre- 
vent an assumption of unconstitutional and illegal powers in 
the Assembly ; and to preserve the officers of the crown from 
being rendered dependent upon an elective body, by which 
eventually their allegiance might be endangered; and to pre- 
vent the introduction of republican principles and practice, and 
that pernicious annual dependence upon the favouritism or 
prejudice of a popular body, which | nape undermines the 
correct discharge of duty by the public officer, and tends to 
discourage men of upright and independent mind and character 
from accepting offices, when the tenure and remuneration 
would be so precarious.” “And,” says the publication we have 
before quoted, “acting on the oe, pretensions, the 
annual supplies offered by the Assembly for five years have 
been refused.” In the last session the House of Assembly 
again refused to ope any permanent vote of supply, and the 
governor, in a fit of anger, prorogued the parliament. The 
officers of the government consequently remain unpaid, and 
public business 1s at a stand. : 





* Chapters: a word used by the Canadian parliament to express dis- 
tinct classes of expenses: e. g. the administration of justice constitutes 
one class, or chapter, of the expenses of government. 

+ We quote these provincial publications as well to show the state of 
feeling in the colony, as by way of confirmation to our own assertions. 
Our knowledge of the affairs of the colony, however, is by no means de- 
rived from these publications ; experience, and not hearsay, is our guide. 
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Some of the reasons inducing the Legislative Council to 
pursue this conduct must be obvious without specification ; 
there are some, however, which, as they arise from local cir- 
cumstances, can be known only to those acquainted with the 
colony. 

The Legislative and Executive Councils, as before stated, are 
in reality the same persons with different names. The Execu- 
tive Council, in conjunction with the Governor, has the disposal 
of the public monies. It is for their interest that the money be 
so granted, that they have unlimited control over it, creating 
what offices, and appointing what salaries, they please. If for 
the expenses of the government the Assembly should provide 
one large sum, leaving entirely to the Executive the distribu- 
tion of this sum into the separate portions thought necessary, 
they (the Executive Council) have in reality obtained this un- 
limited power of disposal; they and their friends would be 
enabled to possess themselves of all the lucrative offices in the 
, grr while the country would have no security for the 

ue performance of the duties annexed to them. If, on the 
other hand, the Assembly vote the separate items of supply, 
apportioning the salaries, and refusing to provide for such officers 
as they think useless, the Assembly evidently deprives the 
Executive Council of this desired branch of dominion. Under 
which state of circumstances, the public money will be most 
frugally as well as most beneficially expended, we need not 
observe. If, moreover, the supply should be voted for any long 
period, both the Executive Council and House of Assembly 
well know that the officers of the government would riot in 
uncontrollable license. The governor, it is true, is liable to 
actions in England for malversations in office in a colony, but 
every one knows that his evil deeds must swell to an enormous 
amount before any benefit can be expected from a prosecution 
in England ; the only efficient check upon his actions is, de- 
pendence on the colonists for his yearly revenue. But although 
there may be a shadow of redress as regards the governor, in 
the case of the executive councillors, his advisers, and the real 
rulers of the country, even this shadow of relief disappears. 
They cannot be punished for the governor’s acts, although it 
is well known that he always acts according to their bidding ; 
they thus govern with a power perfectly irresponsible. What 
expectation of control over their actions, then, can by possibilit 
exist, if they be not placed yearly in danger of losing their 
emoluments ! 

The revenues of the Lower Province are partly permanent, 
partly temporary. The permanent revenues are derived—Ist. 
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From the seignorial dues ; that is a species of rent, and certain 
fees paid to the king by seigneurs holding lands under him: 
2nd. From the estates of the Jesuits, which at the extinction 
of that body devolved to the crown: 3rd. From permanent acts 
of the imperial engl and 4th. From permanent acts of 
the provincial legislature, both taxing the people of the colony. 
This permanent supply, however, is not sufficient to defray the 
expenses of government. The House of Assembly have hither- 
to made up the deficiency by temporary acts, and have by this 
means maintained some control over the government. These 
temporary acts have for this reason proved extremely unaccept- 
able to the Executive, who have been consequently constantly 
endeavouring to wring from the Assembly a permanent appro- 
priation. The House of Assembly, however, have experienced 
enough of the conduct of the Executive respecting that portion 
of the revenue which is already permanent. One of the great 
difficulties of the House of Assembly has been, to obtain ac- 
counts of the disposal of the permanent revenue. So long as 
the Executive is compelled constantly to demand money from 
the people, questions must continually obtrude concerning this 
revenue, the people being naturally reluctant to vote supplies 
until they are assured that the exigencies of the state require 
them ; of this they cannot be assured till they are acquainted 
with the disposal of all the monies actually levied from the 
country. To preserve their control over this fixed revenue, 
free from the unhallowed gaze of a popular assembly has been 
the object of the most strenuous exertions on the part of the 
Executive Council ; and they have not failed to deprecate all 
cognizance of the House of Assembly on this point, as being an 
insult to the crown, and a breach of the constitution. he 
following details may perhaps suggest some other reasons for 
shutting out the light. 

The Teouite, previous to our conquest of Canada, were pos- 
sessed of immense and flourishing estates in that country ; the 
revenues derived from these estates were, for the most part, 
expended in the education of the people; and their college at 
Quebec (which in its dimensions would bear a comparison 
with almost any edifice in England, dedicated to the purposes 
of instruction) is a striking proof of their industry and useful- 
ness. Their estates, when the body of Jesuits became extinct, 
devolved to the crown; their extensive college was converted 
into a barrack, and their revenues, before spent in instructing 
the inhabitants of the country, were transferred to the pockets 
of the Executive. Certain commissioners were appointed to 
administer these estates, and the disposal of the revenues 
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arising from them has from that time to the present been 
shrouded in the most profound obscurity. Some years since, 
indeed, when the House of Assembly deemed it advisable to 
investigate the manner in which the money had been expended, 
they met with a flat refusal on the part of the commissioners 
to answer any of their inquiries. The commissioners were 
servants of the crown, and it appeared would answer no questions 
that did not proceed from officers of the crown, lest they 
should derogate from the dignity of his majesty. Of these 
commissioners, some were executive councillors, others persons 
appointed by them. 

Another person intrusted with public money is the Receiver- 
general of the province, an officer appointed by the Treasury in 
this country, and a member of the Legislative Council... This 
officer, like his brethren, had a dislike to investigation; he also 
was a servant of the crown; and every art of his friends was 
employed to stave off inspection into his accounts. He was 
accountable to his majesty alone ; and nothing could be more 
unconstitutional and republican than to doubt the solvency and 
honour of a person on whom the crown bestowed its confidence. 
Demand after demand was made by the House of Assembly for 
an account of the money in the public chest: They stated that 
as they were called upon to provide for the contingencies of the 
government, their duty towards their constituents imperiously 
required them to ascertain before they imposed new taxes on 
the people, that the money already levied had been all expended 
in the service of the government. To that end they required 
a detailed account from the Receiver-general of the monies, 
collected, paid, and at present possessed by him. This rea- 
sonable demand was for years eluded or refused; till at length 
the House refusing to impose new duties on the subject, the 
Executive could no longer shield the Receiver-general, but were 
compelled, by pressing 7 to draw upon him to defray 
their current expenses. The event proved the wisdom of the 
House of Assembly. 


‘In 1824’ (we quote from the publication (1) at the head of our 
article) ‘the defalcation in the Receiver-general’s chest, amounting to 
four hundred thousand dollars, was officially communicated by messa 
from the government tc the Assembly ; and one of the Receiver-general's 
accounts was, for the first time since the establishment of the present 
constitution, laid before the House. It appeared, on investigation, that 
the former receiver-general had long owed a large balance, which was 
stated to be about one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, when he was 
succeeded by his son in 1809, and that accounts, stating that this large 
balance, frequently rapidly increasing, although occasionally less than 
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the balance stated by the colonial administration to be in the receiver- 
general’s hands at the disposal of the a. Aa yt had been by the 
receiver-general regularly laid before the colonial government, and after 
being reported on by the Executive Council, transmitted to the Treasury 
in England.’—Financial Difficulties of Lower Canada, p. 18. 


That is tosay these executive councillors, knowing that one of 
their body was daily spending the money of the people, not 
only permitted him to remain in office, but shielded him from all 
a 

f these men had not been backed by the authority of this 
country, they could not possibly have practised these malversa- 
tions for the space of a day. Had the government been entirely 
in the hands of the colonists themselves, the rulers, whoever 
they might have been, would have been completely under the 
control of the people, and would, therefore, not have attempted 
thus to pillage the public funds, or would, if they had been so 
foul-hardy as to attempt it, immediately have been cashiered, 
and punished for their misconduct. But now, under the 
protection of the English name, owning no obedience but to 
the authorities in England, supported by English arms, and 
paid often with English money, tliey have hitherto braved the 
ee of the people, have refused to submit them- 
selves to their scrutiny ; and are now endeavouring to foment a 

uarrel between Baphent and the colony, in the hope that 
En land, tired by the constant disputes between the Executive 
and the people, will at length resume the power she had before 
granted, and take upon herself the expenses of the government, 
as well as the authority of levying taxes on the people. Then, 
indeed, the servants of the crown will enjoy that happy licence 
and impunity they so long have desired ; then will the colonists 
partake of the unalloyed blessings of English dominion. 

The second consequence of the connexion with England to 
which we shall allude, is opposition to the progress of educa- 
tion in the province. Of the disposal of the Jesuits’ property, 
originally dedicated to the purposes of instruction, we have 
spoken > Bong The sequestration of that property, however, is 
not all which the English government has done to retard the 
education of the people. In the year 1801 a bill was passed by 
both Houses to erect a corporation for the purpose of appointing 
school-masters, and establishing schools. This plan was pro- 





* In this case of the Receiver-general’s defalcation, England has refused 
to indemnify the colony: ‘although the people of the colony were constantly 
informed that he was the king’s officer, and comsequently not subject ta 
their control. If England alone had control over him, England surely 
should answer for his actions. 

VOL, VIII.—wW. R. ( 
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posed by some members of the colonial government, and was 
passed by the House of Assembly, not without opposition, how- 
ever, on the part of the more sagacious members of that. body. 
At that time the people’s eyes were not opened to the Res 
administration of the government, and a majority was regularly 
accustomed to vote with the Executive. The corporation, how- 
ever, created in 1801, was not completely organized. till 1820. 
The following is an extract from the “ Sketch of Business 
before the Parliament of Lower Canada” :— 

‘A number of schoolmasters, with salaries of about £60 each, had, 
however, existed under the act (meaning the act of 1801), some with a 
few scholars, some without any. In 1817 Sir John Coape Sherbroke 
had offered to the late Roman Catholic bishop to make him a member 
of the corporation ; which he refused, it is understood, under a knowledge 
of some instructions to the governors relating to religion and schools, 
and on the persuasion that the corporation was to be so composed as te 

ive it the influence of his name without his having any power to 
influence its proceedings. When the list appeared, it contained no 
Protestants excepting of the church of England, and only three or four 
Catholics out of twenty-four members. All the effective officers of the 
corporation were clergymen of the church of England. The chief 
direction of the education of youth in the province under the act of 180i, 
was thus given to one religious denomination, forming about the one- 
hundredth part of the population. No endowments of the schools now 
under this corporation, as was promised in the act, has ever taken place ; 
the number of children educated at their schools. must be trifling, and 
ever will remain trifling, comparatively with the number of children re- 
quiring to be educated, notwithstanding the liberality of the regulations 
established for them ; yet it appears that these schools have already cost 
the province about thirty thousand pounds of the monies raised on the 
inhabitants generally.’—Sketch, &c. p. 12. 

‘ An inquiry and report were made in 1825 by the House of Assembly, 
on the effects of the act of 1801, by which it appears that thé numbers 
of scholars in the schools of the corporation was about eleven hundred ; 
and at the same time an address to the crown was voted to. place the 
Jesuits’ estates at the disposal of the legislature, to be applied for the 
purposes of education generally.’-—Sketch, &c. p. 12. 


Eleven hundred scholars, then, is the extent of this corporation’s 
endeavours in a country containing a million of inhabitants. Te 
trust power in the hands of persons irresponsible for its use, is 
invariably followed by the same consequences: when it is 
worth using, it is employed for purposes of private emolument ; 
when its employment confers no benefit upon those intrusted 
with it, idleness and neglect are the result. To fill up the places 
of the schoolmasters was patronage; they were consequently 
filled up; to see that the schoolmasters did their duty, gave 
nothing but trouble ; that task was consequently neglected. For 
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the most part also these places have been’ conferred upon per- 
sons ignorant of the French language, and utter strangers to 
the people; usually upon boorish and ignorant emigrants just 
imported from the mother country, whose stupid prejudices 
unfitted them for the task of educating any body; and, above 
all, for performing the delicate part of instructing a people dif- 
fering from themselves in religion, in language, and in manners. 

In answer to certain questions of the House of Assembly 
respecting the state of education in the country, the Seminary 
of Quebec gives the following reply :— 

‘TJ ne sera peut-étre pas tout-d-fait hors de propos d’observer que la 
loi de la 41* Geo. 8, n’a nullement contribué 4 améliorer l'état de 
Yéducation en ce pays. Cette loi, 4 la vérité, pourvoit 4 la nomination, et 
au salaire de maitres d’écoles; mais ceux qui, par leur position, 
seroient en état de juger du mérite des personnes qui sollicitent de telles 
places, n’ayant aucune part a cette nomination, ni aucun droit de les 
surveiller, on laisse 4 juger comment peuvent étre tenues ces écoles, 
surtout si les maitres Be y sont préposés sont des personnes qui le 
mauvais état de leurs affaires force 4 prendre cette situation, et qui ne la 
regardent que comme un pis aller et un dernier moyen de procurer un 
peu depain 4 leur famille.’—Rapport, &c. p. 32. 


And im enumerating the circumstances which retard the 
progress of education in the province, the same gentleman 
mentions the want of good elementary schools in the country 
(dans nos campagnes), and adds, 

‘ La plipart des maitres d’école que l’on y trouve, particuliérement 
ceux qui sont établis en vertu de la 41 de Geo. 3, ne sont point propres 
a attirer la confiance des habitans du pays ; parceque, messires les curés 
n’ont aucun droit de surveiller leur conduite, et qu’ils sont nommés sans la 
participation des principaux habitans de l’endroit.-—Rapport, &c. p. 33. 


The House of Assembly seeing the ill success of these endea- 
vours, introduced a bill in 1817 for establishing schools through- 
out the colony on the plan of those in Scotland and Now 
England. The bill was annually passed by the House of 
Assembly, and up to 1823 was annually rejected by the Legis- 
lative Council. 


‘ One of the chief features of the bill was, to place all religious 
denominations upon an equality, with admission in each school to all 
children of the division for which it was established. Each religious 
denomination, however, having the management of its own schools, 
and allowing for each school established with a master, and a certain 
number of scholars in a given time, as an aid to cover the first expenses, 
eight hundred dollars.’——Sketch, &c. p. 11. 


This clause, which bestowed the management on the people, 
took it and its consequent patronage out of the hands of the 
c2 
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Executive. No further reason need be sought for its rejection 
by the Legislative Council. On account of the pnuliiphed solici- 
tations of the House of Assembly, however, they at length 
thought fit to allow the bill to pass, with several modifications 
for the worse. Its effects were entirely confined to the Catho- 
lics ; thus drawing a decided line of distinction between the 
different sects. No public money was allowed the schools; 
evidently because the Executive was not to have the disposal 
of it. The schools of the corporation have money appropriated 
to them, because they are the progeny of the Executive, These 
schools, however, are nearly useless from the circumstances 
we have already stated. The public money is expended where 
it can further no good end, and denied, where it would be 
beneficial. 

Next to this retardment of education, we may mention in the 
list of disastrous consequences, the mal-administration of justice 
in the province; mal-administration arising, as well from the 
confused state of the laws as from the complete irresponsibility 
of the judges : both evils originating from the English dominion. 

We have already stated, that at the time of the conquest of 
Canada, that country was governed by the customs of Paris, 
subject. to such alterations and amendments as should at an 
time seem fit to the governing power. ,W] sland too 
— of the colony these laws were. abolished, and , the 

inglish laws enforced by a royal proclamation of the year 1763, 

and by two ordinances of the governor and council, one in 
October, 1764, the other in November of the same year. These 
provided, that there should be erected one superior court of 
yjudicature, called the King’s Bench, in which the chief justice 
of the province was to preside, ‘with power and authority, to 
hear and determine all criminal and civil causes agreeably to 
the laws of England and to the ordinances of the Province.” 
And also, that ‘there should be erected a court of Common 
Pleas, which should determine matters according to equity,* 
having regard, nevertheless, to the laws of England, as far as 
circumstances would permit, until such time,;as, propery ordi- 
nances for the information of the people could be established 
by the Governor and Council, agreeable to the laws of England.” 
Justices of the Peace were, by the same ordinance, empowered 
to decide causes in the country, in which the value in dispute 
did not exceed five pounds. 

The ordinance of November provides, however, that the 
tenures of land with respect to grants made before the cession 





* Not chancery equity, but such equity as is otherwise termed justice. 
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of the province, and the rights of inheritance to such lands, 
shall be governed by the custom of the country. 

The royal proclamation declared, that in all cases where 
So or claims were founded on events prior to the conquest 
of Canada, the “several courts shal] be governed in their pro- 
ceedings by the French usages and customs which have here- 
tofore prevailed in respect to such property ;” meaning, doubt- 
less, thereby, that all proceedings arising out of events posterior 
to the conquest should be governed by the English law, accord- 
ing to the general rule. The attorney and solicitor general, 
however, declared, in April 1766, that theyfunderstood the pro- 
clamation to introduce into the province “ only select parts of 
the laws of England, that were particularly beneficial to his 
majesty’s English subjects, and not the whole body of laws: 
and that they considered the criminal laws of England to be 
almost the only laws that came under that description.” . The 
confusion created by these opinions, and the piece-meal legisla- 
tion we have described, can easily be imagined. We have not 
space to detail the inconveniences ; it requires little penetration, 
however, to discover, that half a dozen different rules existing 
at the'same time, upon the different points coming under the 
cognizance of the law, are sufficient to destroy the security of 
any community. The evils resulting from this unhappy confu- 
sion and uncertainty were described and commented on by the 
late baron Mazeres, in 1769, then attorney-general for the pro- 
vince of Quebec. And although the remedies he proposed 
have not been adopted, yet legislative enactments have taken 
place for the purpose of obviating the difficulties he described. 
By the 14 Geo. IIi., ¢ 83, all proclamations and ordinances, 
antecedent to that act, were revoked; and, among others, the 
following provisions were enacted : 

By the 8th section, the laws of Canada, that is the customs of 
Paris, and certain ordinances of the French governors, antece- 
dent to the conquest, were re-established. 

By the 9th section, the tenure of free and common soccage 
was introduced. 

el the 10th section, any one having power to alienate lands, 
goods, or credits, by deed of sale, gift, or otherwise, is enabled 
to devise or bequeath the same at his or her death, by his or 
her last will and testament, notwithstanding any law, usage, or 
custom, heretofore or now prevailing in the province. Such 
will being executed according to the laws of Canada, or accord- 

a the forms prescribed by the laws of England. 
y the 11th section, the criminal law of England is introduced. 

And lastly, by the 7th article of an ordinance of the 17th of 
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the late king, the English rules of evidence are established in 
commercial cases. 

These enactments were far from removing the evils complained 
of. Continual reference to the English law is rendered abso~ 
lutely necessary ; and that reference must inevitably bring with 
it a long list of consequences and difficulties, sufficient to per- 

lex the clearest body of laws that the wit of man could frame, 

he circumstances incident to the tenure of free and common 
soccage must, for example, be in part determined by the rules 
of English law. To what extent the English law must supersede 
the laws of France, in the determination of questions concerning 
soccage lands, the judge decides according to his fancy. The 
same uncertainty is created by introducing English forms in 
wills ; questions arise every moment concerning whai portion of 
the English forms are to be adopted. What consequences 
result from adopting them? Whether, for instance, having 
decided to adopt the English forms, the wi// so drawn must 
produce the effects it would produce in England, or whether its 
consequences are to be regulated by the law of France? Still 
further to increase this confusion, the English rules of evidence 
are introduced in commercial cases. hat are commercial 
eases? Here is room for uncertainty. What is included under 
the terms rules of evidence? Here is yet further room for 
uncertainty, And as if all this were not sufficient, the criminal 
law of England is introduced without any modification whatever. 
Nothing more plainly marks the ignorance of our English legis- 
lators on every point connected with jurisprudence than chs 
extraordinary attempt to dove-tail together two unconnected 
codes of law. They appear not to have known that it is the 
essence of a criminal code to award certain punishments te 
those who disturb the enjoyment of those rights, and who do 
not fulfil those obligations, which the civil code has established ; 
and that consequently the one code is entirely dependent upor, 
and intimately connected with, the other. The civil code deter; 
mines that A has a righ¢ to a certain field, and imposes an ob/- 
gation on the rest of the community to allow A unmolested en, 
joyment of this right. The criminal code affixes specified 

unishments to actions disturbing A’s enjoyment. Hence it fol- 
ows, that the criminal code ought to be framed with a perfect 
knowledge of the rights conferred, and obligations imposed, by 
the civil code. But who can, for one instant, believe that the 
code of France conferred rights and imposed obligations the 
same as those conferred and imposed by the code of England, 
It is notorious that the laws of the two nations varied materially 
on many important points; it must, therefore, be evident that 
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the criminal code of either kingdom is utterly incompetent to 
maintain the rights and obligations enacted by the civil code of 
the other... Of this incompatibility, however, our legislators 
seem either to have been ignorant or regardless, and have, 
by, their ill-judged interference, created inextricable confusion. 

* The inhabitants of the towns are loud against the expenses, delay, 
and uncertainty, of the law. The mass of the population throughout 
the, country pray devoutly that they may have nothing to do with the 
courts of justice; but, unfortunately, the general ignorance of what is 
now the law, and the hopes, which among litigious persons increase in 
proportion to the uncertainty of the law, place the proprietor in a 
situation to be easily brought into court ; perhaps called to a distance 
of a hundred miles from home, among strangers, not knowing in whom 
to confide, under a loss of time, so precious to the bulk even of proprie- 
tors in this country, heavy expenses of all kinds running on, his cause 
put off from term to term, he may be nearly a ruined man in property; 
and, what is worse perhaps, in morals, before an uncertain decision can be 
had; and when it does come, even in his favour, he is probably little bet- 
ter off,'——Sheich, &. p. 15. 

As regards the evils arising from the irresponsibility of the 
jadges and other officers of justice we need say little, after the 
explanation we have already given of the power and constitution 
of!:the Legislative and Executive Councils. The judges are, 
with avery few exceptions, members of one or the other of these 
councils, and'thus form an important part of the body possess~- 
ing the'whole executive power of the country. Their interests 
are the same‘as the interests of the other members of this cor- 
poration ; therefore, from the corporation we need expect little 
check upon their evil proceedings. ‘“ Ask my brother if I be a 
thief,” is a homely, but an exceedingly shrewd suggestion. The 
same shrewdness characterized the idea of subjecting the Cana- 
dian judges to impeachment before their brethren in the Legis- 
lative Council. They by this means give a shadow of redress to 
the injured suitor, while the substance is carefully withheld. 
And to render them completely independent of the people, their 
salraies are paid out of provisions permanently established. The 
House of Assembly consequently can neither diminish nor 
refuse the supply. The consequence of this power has been, 
that the judges (as from the state of the law they easily could) 
have, under the name of rules of practice, modified the laws ac- 
cording to their will; filled the lucrative offices connected with 
the law with their own families and dependents ; and multiplied 
fees and delays without end, for the purpose of putting money 
into their pockets. 

To remedy these abuses, and to diminish the undue power of 
the judges in appointing officers, the House of Assembly has 
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proposed to abolish all fees, and in their place to bestow salaries 
on the officers of justice. In this, as in so many other cases, they 
have not yet been able to succeed. How long would this improper 
power have existed had the colonists governed themselves ?: 

To these serious evils may be added the arrogant and insult- 
ing manners of those officers whom the English government 
appoints to rule over the country. These manners, unfortu- 
nately, are the cause of much serious mischief, as well as: of 
jealousy and heart-burnings amongst the people; and have, 
pethaps, contributed more than all the real mischiefs we have 
pointed out, to create that excessive hatred to the English people, 
which is now but too universally entertained by the Canadians. 

Whenever a body of men are possessed of irresponsible: power, 
they have so many interests in opposition to the interests of the 
community, that a sort of morality, peculiar to themselves 'and 
favourable to their own pretensions, invariably arises amongst 
them, | Life is insupportable to almost every man when subject 
to opprobrium from all his fellow-creatures: even ‘the pick- 
pocket must have:some companions to sympathise: with his 
feelings, to. participate in his enjoyments, and aid him imsettng 
at nought, the disapprobation of society. He: finds ‘his: com- 
panions among the dishonest, and with them tidicules a ‘eom- 
mion notions of morality, and eulogizes all the arts\of: trickery 
and swindling. | In like manner the members of am itresponsible 
governing body aid and abet one another; divide themselves 
from the rest of society, and enforce, by the sanction of: their 
opinions, rules of conduct agreeable to their separate interests. 
The English portion of the Canadian government is no excep- 

ion to this general rule. Steadily have they pursued the path 
which their interest dictated, and which an education in one of 
the most aristocratic countries in Europe well fitted them to 
pursue. The persons whom they feared as likely to disturb 
their enjoyment of the profits of mis-rule were the people and 
their representatives ; the persons from whom they expected 
sympathy were all who themselves were fed by the proceeds of 
mis-government, and all who were living in expectancy of being 
maintained by the same means. They have, therefore, drawn a 
distinct line between the Canadian population and themselves. 
The army, as being themselves the cherished offspring of mis-rule, 
every “ pelting, petty officer” of the English government, every 
sprig of nobility that happens to be transplanted into that distant 
country, every off-shoot from a noble stem, though but a twen- 
tieth cousin, joined to all clergymen of the church of England, 
are of their party, and form with them a select and exclusive 
society. These persons, on all occasions, assume the most ludri- 
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crous airs of importance, gratuitously dub themselves the boni, 
and optimates of the land, and treat with the most contemptu- 
ous Insolence the unoffending inhabitants of the country. The 
church, which is seldom backward in setting men together by 
the ears, has lent her assistance to blow up the flame between 
these two parties. The English clergy, on all occasions, evince 
an excessive distrust of the Canadian priesthood; they stu- 
diously endeavour to degrade that body as belonging to the 
inferior party, and to exalt themselves as connected with the 
party in power: they carefully describe themselves as basking 
m the sunshine of royal favour, while the opposite sect is repre- 
sented to be merely tolerated as an unavoidable evil. Every 
person connected with the government is actuated by the same 
spirit, and manifests the same behaviour. The most marked 
distinction is made at the government-house between persons 
holding official situations, however unimportant, and the inhabi- 
tants of the country, however respectable. The latter are 
treated: with the most insufferable arrogance, or the most 
studied neglect, every place of public resort is rendered irksome 
to them, and all private intercourse is carefully avoided. This 
treatment has made a profound impression on the people; an 
impredsion| which we fear ages will not eradicate. Notwith- 
standing the outward demonstrations of good-will manifested by 
the Canadians towards the English people, they bitterly hate 
every \thing connected with the English name; distrust and 
oppose every thing supported by English interest. They: are 
themselves neglected and abused, their priesthood slighted, their 
manners, laws, and customs, the subjects of daily scorn and 
contempt ; we need not wonder that they look upon us with 
feelings very remote from those of attachment. The people are 
evidently tired of English dominion; they secretly pray for 
release from our thraldom, and wistfully turn their eyes towards 
America, where they behold a nation under the dominion of a 
just and frugal government appointed by themselves, rapidly 
improving in arts, in literature, and in wealth, extending their 
commerce to every part of the inhabited world, and rivalling in 
the extent and wisdom of their undertakings the most civilized 
and wealthy communities of Europe. The comparison with this 
people cannot fail to suggest itself, and its unfavourableness to 
the English administration is apparent to the most careless 
beholder. It is vainly believed that the people of Lower Canada 
are peculiarly hostile to the inhabitants of the United States. 
The English government has indeed endeavoured to foment the 
dislike which once existed in the minds of the French colonists, 
towards the colonists of England. But since the United States 
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became independent this hostility has gradually decayed; and 
though its dying embers were rekindled during the last American 
war, they are now extinguished for ever. Nous seronstout-d-Lheure 
Yankees is the universal declaration of the Canadian people. 

We would here recall to the recollection of our readers the 
conclusion to be established by the statements we have adduced’ 
It is continually, and peremptorily asserted, that the superintend~ 
ing power of te 0 has been, and still is, to her colonies, the 
source of happiness and prosperity far beyond that which the 
colonies, without her assistance, could possibly attain. :This 
proposition is daily repeated in a thousand different forms. In 
parliament it is on all occasions assumed ; and any one who in 
that assembly should be so presumptuous as to question it 
would be visited with unmeasured scorn and indignation. If 
we were to ask in what shape the blessings, whose existence is 
assumed, are usually conferred upon the colony, we shouldhave our 
trouble for our reward; all persons in, and most persons out of, 
parliament, being as ignorant of the state of our colonial govern- 
ment as of the administration of the Khan of Tartary: To 
inform this ignorance, and to dissipate existing illusion, we have 
endeavoured to lay before our readers a correct statement of’ the’ 
present situation of the colonial government, and of the conse« 
quences resulting from that government to the people of the 
colony. Among these consequences are, 1. Improvident ex- 
penditure of the public money. 2. Check to the: progress! of 
education. 3, Mal-administration of justice, 4. Exciting dis- 
gusts and quarrels among the people, and thereby ‘retakd- 
ing all improvement. These evils we think we’ have plainly 
traced to the existing connexion with this country; and we 
have now to ask what benefits exist in consequence of that 
connexion, to counter-balance this host of injuries ? 

Of the competency of the people to govern themselves, we 
have offered irrefragable evidence, in describing the conduct 
of the House of Assembly. By comparing that conduct with 
the proceedings of the Legislative and Executive Councils, we 
have shown that England, by her interference, adds not either 
to the honesty or intelligence of the government; neither 
does England materially assist the colony by money,* for the 
people themselves provide for the expenses of their civil govern-: 
ment. If, then, England, neither by wealth, nor by superior 





* England is indeed about to lend Canada a large sum of money, for the 
perpees of oe a canal: but had there been no defalcation in the 

eceiver-general’s chest, this loan would not have been required. England 
has, in fact, through her officers, deprived the colony of the money, and 
then, with apparent kindness, lends her the sum embezzled. 
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saeeeneeaey: nor by superior honesty, contributes to the happi- 
ness of the people, in what does her assistance consist? Our 
- commerce would continue if the colony were an independent 
state ; the evils of dependence, therefore, are not redeemed by 
the advantages arising from commercial intercourse. America 
flourishes without our assistance as a mother country ; Canada 
is equally independent of our support. 

It appears, however, that we maintain at our own expense a 
large military force, for the purpose of defending the colony. 
Defending the colony means keeping it under our dominion ; 
and keeping it under our dominion, as we have already seen, 
means subjecting it to misrule. It is scarcely, therefore, to be 
enumerated among the benefits conferred on the province. 

To defend Canada against America may or may not be ad- 
vantageous to England; of this we shall speak hereafter; to 
Canada ‘we can by no means allow it to be beneficial. Suppos- 
ing that Canada would, if deserted by England, become one of 
the United States; like the other states she would be governed by 
her own laws, and by her own legislature; would send, like 
them, deputies to the general congress, and enjoy all the bene- 
fits now enjoyed by the other members of that fortunate union. 
No nations on the face of the globe are so well governed, or se 
ange as the United States. Nor would the Canadians 

e greatly injured by becoming one of their confederacy. 

But if Canada derives no benefit from the connexion between 
the two countries, does England derive any ? 

The trade of Canada consists chiefly in exports of wood and 
ashes, The other articles of her commerce are so trifling as not 
to be worthy of consideration. The benefits of our Canadian 
monopoly, as far as regards our imports, are to be derived from 
our commerce in these two articles. 

On the subject of the Canadian timber trade we must refer 
our readers to an article in one of our former Numbers, in which 
that branch of our commerce was fully discussed. In that arti- 
cle we endeavoured to make it appear that England loses above 
a million per annum by the preference which she unhappily gives 
to Canadian timber. We need not here repeat the arguments 
by which we came to that conclusion, but shall assume the con- 
clusion to be correct. Benefit, therefore, if there be any from 
our imports, is solely derived from our trade in ashes. Our 
monopoly of Canadian ashes has this effect: viz., to make us 
pay dearly for an inferior article. It is well known to every 
merchant conversant with the trade in ashes, that the ashes of 
the United States are not only in their quality superior to those 
of Canada, but considerably lower in their price. To protect 
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the Canadian trade, a duty of 6s. per cwt has been imposed on 
the United States ashes, while those of Canada are allowed to 
be imported duty free. The scale of average prices for 1826 
was as follows : 


Unrtep Srates.—Duty paid. Canapa.— Duty free. 


Pot Ashes per cwt. 28s. 25s. 6d. 
Pearl Ashes per cwt. 29s. 26s. 6d. 


If we subtract the duty from the price of the United States 
ashes, their average prices will be, Pot Ashes, 22s.; Pearl 
Ashes, 23s.; so that we absolutely lost 3s. on every cwt of 
ashes imported from Canada during 1826. The amount of 
ashes imported from Canada that year was 210,580 cwts ; the loss 
upon which was accordingly £.31,587. This sum, added to the 
loss of one million per annum by the timber trade, will show the 
exact result to this country from the import trade with Canada. 

A few words only are necessary concerning our exports to 
that country. It can easily be shown that our exports would 
not decrease in consequence of a free trade, while our returns 
would be greater. We might not, perhaps, export so lar ely to 
Canada as at present; as the United States, most probably, 
would then supply us with the greater part of the ashes we 
required. It is evident, however, that this extra importation 
from that country must be met on our side with a corresponding 
increase of exports. True it is, that fewer exports will suffice to 
procure in return the same amount of ashes in a cheaper market ; 
this, indeed, is the precise benefit which we expect to derive 
from a free trade in ashes. To those politicians, however, who 
fancy that the welfare of this country depends upon the abund- 
ance of her exports, we would suggest, that Canada would still 
require our manufactures, and would obtain them either by reduc- 
ing the prices of her ashes, or by producing other commodities. 

There is a set of politicians, however, who defend the policy 
of maintaining our dominion over Canada, on grounds totally 
distinct from those we have just discussed. It is advisable, say 
these counsellors, to preserve Canada, in order to keep in 
check the increasing power of the United States. This aspiring 
republic will else assume dominion over the countries we abandon, 
and extend her empire from the Bay of Mexico to the Polar Sea. 
Supposing this prophecy to be correct, and its fulfilment to be 
an evil, it may yet be possible fora still greater evil to arise. 
If we continue our present dominion over Canada, the inevitable 
result will be an inveterate hostility, on the part of the Cana- 
dians, to the people of Great Britain. The colony must, at some 
time, and that, too, at no very distant date, be severed from the 
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mother country ; and we have only to choose whether we shall 
voluntarily renounce dominion, and by this wise and beneficial 
act make the Canadians our friends, or continue our rule a few 
ears longer, make them our enemies, and at length submit to 
ave the country wrung from our grasp by the combined power 
of Canada and the United States. It is childish to shut our 
eyes and determine not to see this result. What the United 
States did, almost unaided, the Canadians can easily accomplish, 
when assisted by their powerful neighbour. The people are 
waiting but for a favourable opportunity to rescue themselves 
from our subjection, and to throw themselves upon the protection 
of the United States, whose power we are thus vainly endea- 
vouring to circumscribe. If we voluntarily confer independence 
on Canada, it is possible (perhaps as regards the Lower Pro- 
vince probable) that Canada may not form a part of the great 
federal union. If we, however, are determined to give up our 
power only when no longer able to retain it, Canada must 
inevitably become one of the United States. To the assistance 
of those republics she will be indebted for her independence : 
gratitude, sympathy, and interest, will then induce them to 
coalesce. War with America will be the immediate consequence 
of a disturbance in the colony. The citizens of that republic will 
neyer be ‘persuaded to be idle spectators of a contest so similar 
in every respect to that by which they secured their own inde- 
pendence ; of a contest, too, carried on at their very doors, and 
rousing all their feelings of sympathy, compassion, and hatred. 
Let no one say that the time for this catastrophe is distant. The 
colony is at this moment in a state of commotion. The House 
of Assembly has published a manifesto, laying an account of its 
conduct before the people, and claiming their approbation and 
support. The House having refused to provide supplies, the 
government is without money to carry on the current expenses, 
and is likely still to continue in that destitute condition, as the 
people are determined to be no longer deceived. Their repre- 
sentatives have marked, in the most unequivocal manner, their 
dissatisfaction with the present posture of affairs, and are well 
assured that they speak the opinions of the people. This the 
Governor (who, it seems, has determined to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment) will also discover. The same representatives will be again 
returned, and the same difficulties will arise. This experiment 
of dissolving the Parliament has once before been tried, and the 
people elected, with hardly a single exception, their former 
representatives. 
If we allow, however, that in spite of all opposition we shall 
still be able to maintain our dominion in Canada, and to check 
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the growing power of the United States, it is yet a question 
whether this benefit be not too dearly bought: whether the 
expenses of our military and naval establishments in our North- 
American provinces do not outweigh this supposed advantage. 
What those expenses are it is almost impossible to discover ; it 
being the constant endeavour of our government to keep from 
the public all knowledge of the real evils attendant on maintain- 
ing the colonies of this country. We can, however, lay before 
our readers an account of some portion of our enormous expen 
diture in Canada; well aware, indeed, that the account is far 
from complete. 
It appears, from papers laid before Parliament 

in 1826, that in 1824-25, there were disbursed 

on account of the extraordinariesof thearmy £.  s. d. 

at the different military posts in Canada - 118,214 15 42 
That in consequence of losses sustained in the 

last war with the United States, by individuals 

in the two Provinces, this country paid - 68,441 59 
That there were also paid for Regimental sub- 

sistence - - - - - - 32,335 33 
For the Commissariat and Account Depart- 

ments - - - - - - 9,693 19%4 
Half-pay - - : - 10,497 17 7 
Do. - - - - - 8,610 11 2 
For Ordnance Department - ~ 26,732 15 7 
Retired allowances and Pensions 12,544 18 1 
Naval Department - - 19,421 14 3 
Arrears to Militia - 1,749 11 4 





308,342 11 8% 
Also for Military works paid in the same years 

the enormous sum of 51,475 0 0 

Of these works many are not yet finished ; still more expense 
must therefore be incurred. For the citadel of Quebec it is 
stated that 78,000/. more are required to place it in a state of 
defence. A sum, we believe, exceeding £.50,000, was this 

ear voted for this purpose. 

Of the works erected during the last war, many are in ruins, 
while the navies on the Lakes, which were built at an incredible 
expense,* will in a very few years be utterly useless. If 
another war is at any time to be carried on, these expenses must 





* Some faint idea may be formed of the incredible ignorance of out 
Admiralty Board, from the building of some of those ships. The frames of 
two frigates were actually sent from England to Canada ; earried up. the 
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be again incurred, and our burthens be again renewed. A 
consideration of these circumstances, with the recollection of the 
current expenses, of which we have _— a specimen, should 
incline Englishmen to be rather doubtful as to the ws of retein- 
ing Canada as a counterpoise in America to the United States. 

e have purposely abstained from every thing like harsh 
language in the discussion of this part of our colonial policy. 
Knowing that there are many persons who honestly believe our 
colonial possessions to be of infinite importance, we have calmly 
reasoned the question without reference to those sinister interests, 
on account of which we firmly believe that these colonies are 
maintained. If we can persuade the honest part of the public to 
agree in our opinions, our task is accomplished : we address 
ourselves to no others. 





Art. II.—1. An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Archi- 
tecture, with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art 
in Greece. By George, Earl of Aberdeen. 8vo. pp. 217. Murray. 

2. Specimens of Gothic Architecture, selected from various Edifices iu 
England, §c. 2 vols. 4to. J. Taylor. 


E have headed this article with the title of the volumes 

immediately connected with the two popular branches of 
Architecture, in order to introduce some observations on the pre+ 
sent state of that science in England, and on that of the public 
taste in this respect ; and we have deemed it incumbent on us to 
devote a few pages to this subject, not merely because this has 
been the practice of our contemporaries, but because we consider 
that it is a subject admitting of many useful remarks, and very 
especially demanding criticism or animadversion. And we think 
this peculiarly the case as regards the metropolis; where the 
mass of faults and deformities which has been lately produced 
cannot be contemplated without feelings of great vexation and 
pain; destined, as those are, to carry down to a somewhat distant 
day the record of our bad taste and ignorance. 

A concurrence, too, of obvious circumstances in the genera] 
education and pursuits of the people at large, among which we 
may especially note a greater familiarity with art in general, 
added io the increase of foreign travelling, and the conseqyent 
acquaintance with noted specimens of architecture, has called 
the public attention somewhat widely to this subject, producing, 
not knowledge, but a pretence to it, and a belief that it 1s 





River St. Lawrence, 380 miles above Quebec, over more than a dozen rapids, 
and were finally built and launched at Kingston, where there was timber 
énough to have fornied a fleet equal to the whole British navy? ; 
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possessed ; a facility in talking and deciding on these subjects, 
which is attended by many especial bad effects, independent of 
the more ordinary ones which arise from this cause. These 
are, that the people, thus ignorant, and thus misled into an 
opinion of their own hacen. are, as they must necessarily 
be, the frequent deciders on the production of specimens of 
architecture—not merely the judges of what is done, but of 
what is to be done—as proprietors themselves, or the employers 
of professional artists ; at times, as self-constituted artists, and 
at others as members of committees of various kinds, sitting in 
judgment on the designs of architects, and deciding on what 
is to be chosen and erected. 

And as a knowledge in architecture, or taste and discrimina- 
tion in this branch of art, must be acquired by the sight of 
models or examples, and cannot, indeed, by the mass of the 
people at least, be attained in any other manner, it must follow, 
that the far greater number will form their tastes and found 
their know hits on what is daily in their view in England, or, 
chiefly, in the metropolis; since but a small portion of the 
whole can travel, or have the opportunity of forming their 
opinions on the sight of good models. There is no other mode, 
indeed, and especially in England, by which the people at large 
can attain this knowledge, because our education pays no 
attention to art; or, in no rank of life, is drawing, or the study 
of art under any form, included in the acquisitions made during 
the period of education. And moreover, it is notedl;, in all 
cases, the effect of a constant familiarity with any particular 
class of objects, to form the taste, or to produce that imper- 
ceptible education which constitutes so large a portion of all 
education; while we need not say that thus do false taste or 
prejudices become almost invincible or incorrigible. 

Hence the great evil which arises from the possession of bad _ 
models, and the daily familiarity with bad taste, is not only 
the production, but the perpetuation of bad taste and ignorance : 
and if this could be doubted of any thing, it is most amply 
proved, in this case at least, by the whole history of architec- 
ture; in which we see, at different periods and in different 
countries, how long a particular style or fashion, originally the 
produce of almost accident, or of a few casual models, has con- 
tinued to reign, and as often, at least, for evil as for good ; 
maintaining and perpetuating the same bad taste and ignorance, 
till some estuente and casual event had occurred, or some 
better model started up, to correct the evil, and found a new or 
a different era in art. 

In our own country, the Norman, and the several ages of the 
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pointed style, offer illustrations of this fact, chiefly on the side 
of good: while, at later dates, the Elizabethan architecture, 
and that of Vanbrugh, in England, the French or Flemish 
architecture in Scotland, with examples of many kinds in France 
and Italy, present analogous illustrations, chiefly on the con- 
trary side : and, in some of the instances, very striking proofs of 
the influence of a few bad models in corrupting the taste of a 
whole people through centuries. 

Hence arises, partly, that of which we complain, in the 
recent architecture of the metropolis especially; and hence 
it is that we judge the demand for a detailed criticism on 
this subject urgent, and even imperious, on all those who 
possess a regard for the arts, and for the reputation of their 
country in art. It is not lamentable, merely, that these faults 
and deformities should be produced and should exist, that an 
expenditure which might have adorned this city should have 
been applied to the deforming it, that these productions will 
go down to posterity as the records of our disgrace; but that 
they form the school of architecture to the people in almost all 
ranks, and promise now, as has always happened in similar cases, 
to lead to a long period of similar barbarism, 

Nor can we admit that it is the taste and knowledge of 
the people alone which thus suffer. In every age, under 
like circumstances, the artists themselves have become cor- 
rupted: and if, indeed, this had not been the fact, the evil 
could not have proceeded to that degree which the history of 
architecture shows us it has done on so many occasions. They 
were architects who perpetuated, as they had planned, that 
barbarous and incomprehensible style which followed the 
extinction of the, Gothic architecture; since at that period 
the people did not interfere, scarcely even in opinions. They 
were architects who corrupted the better works of Palladio, 
and perpetuated the abominations which grew out of it in 
Italy ; and it was in the hands of architects that the Gothic 
architecture became nag 4 deteriorated, till it fell, to rise 
no more; as, in their hands, it had arisen to its highest degree 
of splendour and beauty. So little is the existence of taste a 
warrant for its continuance, so cautious ought we to be in 
watching over every departure from it; for when the door to 
evil is once opened, there is no security that destruction will 
not follow. 

Such a phenomenon is the human mind, on these subjects, 
as on so many more. It is in vain that beauty exists, if there 
are not minds by which it is felt and appreciated: it is in vain 
that it is presented, even with all its histories of former admira~ 
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tion attached to it, if the current of feeling, or possibly of 
fashion, has taken a different direction—if. the knowledge 
through which it was understood and valued has disappeared, 
or is not possessed. France has utterly ceased to admire or 
understand that Gothic architecture of which it contains so 
many admirable examples; nor has all that English artists 
have attempted been able to revive it in that country. Their 
very admiration is itself a subject of admiration to those who 
are so far from being deficient in taste in other departments of 
architecture, that their reputation in this respect stands among 
the highest. Even our own history proves the same ; when 
not only the whole body of architects of that day, bat even 
sir Christopher Wren himself, held that Gothic architecture, 
which it was not the fashion of his day to admire, in the same 
contempt as the most uneducated of the people themselves. 

This is enough for the purpose of. illustrating what we here 
intend ; which is, to assert, that not only the public at large, 
but the architects themselves who produce those modern wieths 
which we have been condemning, are under the influence of 
bad taste, and are in danger of sinking still deeper’ under the 
SS and contemplation of their own faulty buildings. 

ere it not so, indeed, many of them could not have existed ; 
because over many there has been no control, but, on the 
contrary, the most ample liberty allowed: however instances 
may be adduced where the interference of a committee,. of 
whatever natur2, a faulty choice among contending designs, 
alterations injudiciously made, or whatever else, may have 
exempted the artist from the greatest share of blame. 

We have thus sufficiently, perhaps, detailed the reasons 
which appear to us to call for a fall examination and eriticism 
of the recent works erected in our metropolis; and for an 
investigation of the present state of architectural knowledge 
and taste in ow: own country. And these remarks will, we 
trust, be of use, even as they now stand ; since we cannot, at 
present, undertake to pursue the subject; while they will be 
an earnest to our readers that the promise shall at some future 
day be performed. The more we have contemplated this 
question, and meditated on its extent and importance, the more 
. has our project grown on our hands, and the more melined we 
feel, toadd yet another delay to that which we have already 
delayed from year to year, It is a subject on which we shall 
scarcely succeed in writing, without some offence : on questions 
of taste we feel naturally desirous of comparing more opinions ; 
and where we already find much to blame, we have some hope 
that a little further delay will enable us to do what is far more 
agreeable—discover something to praise. 
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There is a branch of this.subject, however, which we have 
no inducement to delay, and to which we shall therefore allot 
the remainder of this article. It interferes with no one’s 
opinions, and includes no censure: since its object is, to point 
out the merits of a class of architecture which we think has 
been unjustly neglected. We allude to the Egyptian ; and are 
somewhat inclined to express our surprise that, among the 
crowd of novelties, and very especially of attempts to depart 
from the received models of architecture, this has not taken its 
share. It is true that some very partial attempts have been 
made ; in the metropolis, we believe, not exceeding two: and 
if we add to these a school recently erected at Devonport, a 
mausoleum at Trentham for the Stafford family, and an iron 
manufactory now erecting in Wales, we have probably enumerated 
the whole. Such as the examples have been, they have not 
spread; and, indeed, we may say, that they have scarcely 
attracted any notice, whether for good or evil; though the 
publicity, and the singularity of aspect of the most accessible 
specimen in Piccadilly, might have at least been expected to 
distinguish it, in the general eye, from the buildings by which 
it is surrounded. 

As to the public, we find no difficulty in accounting for this, 
on the principles which we have been discussing. This style 
has met been pointed out to them, and they have not been 
desired either to admire or dislike it. Why the architects have 

lected it, they must themselves explain ; since we believe 
that there have been but two in that profession who have been 
concerned with the buildings to which we have alluded, the 
last-named of these being the attempt of a dilettante in the art. 
As to the specimens where it has been thought fit to introduce 
the Egyptian window or doorway in churches of a Greek 
design, we consider the attempt faulty and censurable. This 
is a false and misplaced ambition after novelty which marks 
far too much of what has recently been effected in our new 
churches. 

We cannot help thinking that the Egyptian architecture de- 
serves a place among us, and that there are subjects or purposes 
to which it is peculiarly adapted; and it is with some faint hopes 
of calling attention to it, that we have undertaken this examina- 
tion. What its general and particular features are, is sufficiently 
known to the public from the works of Norden, Denon, and 
others; while not only those, but its powers of combination and 
effeet, have been recently and often brought before us in the 
paintings of Martin ; an artist who appears to have had the not 
uncommon fortune of being ay" hefore the age for which he 
D 
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was adapted, and who must yet labour in forming that taste 
which will but slowly reward him with either praise or profit. 

As in many other matters, there is a conventional as well as 
a real beauty in the productions of architecture, and hence that 
power of habit in rendering particular modes acceptable and 
attractive, of which it would be easy to convince ourselves, in 
reviewing, what we here dare not, the history of this art. Hence 
it is, that the public condemns, as it also approves. Thus it once 
condemned that Gothic, which though it had seen, it had not 
felt or understood. Thus does it yet condemn or overlook the 
Egyptian architecture. It is by displaying that style that, we 
shall overcome this neglect or these prejudices ; while to those 
who have studied and cultivated their tastes, and who do not 
blindly follow fashions, it seems to us, that it requires only to 
be seen in order to be admired. 

We might dilate much on the beauties of the several build- 
ings of this character which have been preserved, and on the 
history and progress of Egyptian architecture; but we shall 
pass this by, and attempt to analyse this peculiar style, while 
we compare it with the Greek, to which it- bears a nearer affinity 
than to any of our accepted styles. The comparison will be 
useful, inasmuch as it is our object to recommend its mtroduc- 
tion: and since, in the present day, it has appeared a leading 
object to unite economy to effect, an object too generally 
attained through plaster and pretence, we shall first notice this 
collateral but important part of our subject. It is’ the expense 
which is the obstacle at present to Gothic architecture: and 
while the immense difference between the cost of this species 
and the Egyptian, renders a balance on this point, between the 
two, unnecessary, so does the total dissonance of the styles 
exclude all comparison. 

That the Gothic architecture, even in its simplest state, re- 
quires expensive ornaments, needs not be said. As to the pure 
Greek, it is nothing without its columns and its porticos: 
stripped of its peristyle, its temple is but a barn. Greek archi- 
tecture, properly speaking, is a collection of columns; and 
columns are Greek architecture. Remove them, and it has 
nothing left to distinguish it; it can have no beauty but as a 
bare wall, as it has no openings except the door. Its entab- 
latures are misplaced, unless they are borne by columns; and 
its naked pediments are, to our feelings, worse than nothing. 
The powerful, shadowy, Egyptian entablature can stand alone ; 
and Egypt has no angular pediment to distract the eve from its 
firm and steady horizontal ; none of that form which has always 
appeared to us an offence against harmony and correct taste, in 
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the Greek temple. This arose from the necessity of making a 
barn roof, and it has always appeared to us but a bad expedient 
to conceal a gable. 

If we take now the Palladian, or Italian, or the Roman, which 
are corrupted Greek, the necessity of ornament, and consequently 
of expense, becomes more imperious. Those cannot exist without 
windows, and doors, and pilasters, and stories of columns, and 
entablatures, and pediments, and porticos ; while, in the full 
style, the latter is an entire mass of ornaments, of faults heaped 
on faults against good taste; as is but too obvious at the 
Tuilleries, or at Whitehall, or even, we may grieve to say it, in 
St. Paul’s. 

Here it is, especially, that we must lament the departure of this 
modification of the Greek architecture from the beautiful and 
graceful simplicity of that whence it has been derived ; since, 
on this subject, the due distribution of ornament, no less than 
the choice and execution, we can scarcely praise the best 
models of Greek architecture too highly. But the remark ap- 
plies chiefly, if not quite exclusively, to the Italian Greek, if 
we may venture to use this compound appellation; for, in this 
respect, the Roman Greek possesses little comparatively to 
blame, whatever objections we might make to the conversion of 
columns,into mere ornaments, and to much more which we do 
not purpose here to examine. Whether it was that the Gothic 
models misled the inventors of the Italian architecture into the 
adoption of the excess of ornament which they have introduced, 
we do not pretend to conjecture: but the result, as to effect, 
has been far different. In the Gothic ornaments, independently 
of the taste which pervades them, and the beauty of the execu- 
tion, the effect is, to give lightness and grace to that building 
which would have been ponderous from the general nature of the 
design, and to add playfulness to simplicity and strength : while, 
from the management of the entire building an unity of effect 
is produced, and there is breadth and vacuity introduced to 
balance and relieve all this flowery gaiety. In the style to 
which we have objected, there is no such calculation respecting 
the ornaments. Generally, graceless and ponderous in their 
designs and execution, they interfere with each other, and load 
what they neither relieve nor adorn ; while, too often, the whole 
becomes a heap of discordant parts, each striving to catch a 
separate attention, and the entire wanting that breadth and sim- 
plicity in some leading part which should combine and give 
value to the whole. 

Having made this general and slight comparison, for a sort of 
guide respecting the comparison of expense between these 
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several styles or modes, as proportioned to their several effects to 
the eye, let us take a building in the plainest Egyptian manner, 
and place it by the side of the plainest Greek, or Romah, or 
Italian, building, and compare the effects; since, in this case, 
the expense, under equal dimensions, may be considered as 
equal or similar. Thus reduced, or simplified, the former has, 
for its distinctive character, nothing but its remarkable and 
effective concave entablattre, its headbanded doorways and win- 
dows, if windows are to exist, and its corded or reeded angles ; 
and, thus simplified, we cannot help thinking that its effect is 
more considerable than that of any equally plain building in 
either of the other styles, while we need not specify what the 
appearances of those would be. And that it is equally cheap, 
is what we can prove, and have proved in actual practice. 

If we now compare a columnated Egyptian building with a 
Greek peristyle, the expense, part for part, dimension for di- 
mension, needs not be greater than that of even the simple 
Doric, itself the cheapest; while it will, or may be, much less 
than that of the Corinthian, or even the Tonic. This would be 
the case were there even column for column. But that is not 
necessary to the production of a determined effect in this 
style ; and thus it is, that a building of the Egyptian nvanner 
may be contrived to produce as powerful and as otnametital 
an effect, under equal dimensions, as a building in the Gréek 
manner, as any specimen of that style, at a much less 
expense. To compare a highly-ornamented Egyptian, with an 
equally ornamented Italian, building, size for size, and style for 
style, is quite unnecessary; asthe difference then becomes mitch 
more strikingly in favour of the former. 

But these remarks deserve to be extended. The purpose of 
architecture, or of any other ornamental art, is to produce effect, 
or the sensation arising from beauty under this particular mode. 
We do not wait to calculate what was the cost, nor do we 
scan the number or quantity of parts of ornaments; and not 
often the individual character of those. And it must be quite 
superfluous to say, that beauty, or effect, in these cases, does not 
depend on quantity or multiplicity of parts and ornaments, nor 
on their choice, merely, and execution ; nor, consequently, on 
the cost which has been bestowed on them. So far is this from 
being the fact, that it is equally familiar and notorious, how often 
these several circumstances detract from beauty, or from effect ; 
how often excess of ornament is destructive of it, and how often 
the very purposes and ends in view are lost in injudicious at- 
tempts of this nature. Nothing, in fact, is better established ; 
while, indéed, it should be superfluous to urge this, when sim- 
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plicity is one of the acknowledged fundamental principles of 

auty in the abstract, as well as in the particular art under 
review. 

And let us remark of the Egyptian, as it has been observed 
of the Greek, architecture, that, in the former as in the latter, 
this principle seems to have been thoroughly understood ; since 
the same sparingness of ornament characterizes both, and since 
the same general principle of contrast and of disposition is found 
in both, however widely the styles and the ornaments themselves 
may differ. And if, as is acknowledged, the effect, or beauty of 
a Greek building is greater than that of a much more highly 
ornamented Italian one, and that this superiority very mainly 
depends, as it is acknowledged to do, ona good rag Ur ye of 
few ornaments, compared, as to the latter, with a bad dispo- 
sition of many, then, this being admitted, should it be found or 
perceived that an Egyptian building attains the same ends 
through the same general principles, however different the de- 
tails, the point which we have to prove is in the way of being 
established., And if, further, it should happen, that an Egyp- 
tian building should, with less ornament than the nearest com- 
parable Greek one, produce an equal effect, the whole of our 
proposition is proved; while it will become an object of future 
investigation and comparison, when taste shall exert itself on 
this subject, and prejudice be discarded, whether the fact is 
really so or not. Our own opinion conforms to our argument, 
or we think that an Egyptian building does thus gain those 
ends ; but we are too sensible of the influence of habit and pre- 
judice, to suppose that we can convince others of what appears 
true to us, particularly since these are matters of taste, not of 
demonstration. 

Thus much is all that we can very conveniently remark as to the 
obvious and visible economy of this species of architecture, or as 
to the proportion between the cost required to produce a given 
effect or a determined beauty, and that which is its produce. 
We might easily give the actual details of cost in comparison, 
were such a subject fitting for this place. This we must not 
do. But to take a general case, it may be remarked, that the 
price of plain masonry is very small compared to that of orna- 
mental work, and that a single fillet, or a narrow course of 
carved or chiseled work, will often cost as much as the entire 
wall to which it is the ornament. Thus it is for the capital of 
a column compared to the shaft, for a fluted compared to a plain 
one, and so forth: while, with respect to the Gothic architec- 
ture in one style, and to the Italian in another, a single window, 
or a few pinnacles, or-a row of tabernacle work, will often eat 
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up as much money as a large portion of the whole building ; 
as will the garlands, and window pediments, and broken entabla- 
tures, and scrolls, and other such matters, in the other, while 
producing no effect, or a pernicious one, to augment the evil of a 
wasteful expenditure. ; 

And to finish by saying all that we dare venture in com- 
parison ; those portions of the Egyptian style in which its effect 
depends are peculiarly cheap in the workmanship, compared to 
those in either of the styles that we have assumed, which most 
easily admit of being thus compared. The entablature of the 
one is much less costly than the entablatures in the others, 
whichever of these we may select ; while, on this, a great portion 
of the effect depends. The reeded angles form a cheap orna- 
ment, if there is nothing in any modification of the Greek to 
which we can exactly compare them; and the door-ways with 
their head-bands, or other ornaments, are similarly cheaper 
than any door-way which can well be applied to a Greek build- 
ing, and far more so than the great majority of the Palladian 
doors and windows. As to the columns, the comparison would 
be more tedious, from the variety of both ; but here the ancient 
Doric, at least, would be cheaper than almost any Egyptian one, 
making the balance against us; though, if we begin at the other 
extremity, and compare the Corinthian with the most. highly 
ornamented Egyptian, the difference, as far as the capital at 
least is concerned, would be in our favour, though we do not 
profess to find much difference in a total comparison of all the 
varieties in both. But, it must not be forgotten, that, as the 
Egyptian easily dispenses with ornament, and is always satis- 
fied with little, there will always be a radical difference in its 
favour on the score of economy, when compared with almost 
any thing which is not pure or ancient Doric. And we have 

aid for enough of this work to know that what we have said is 
well-founded ; while practical builders will easily see that we 
have stated the truth. 

So much for obvious economy as to this method of architecture. 
But there is a concealed economy also in it, dependent on its 
inh -ent and superior strength, which, in many cases, is an im- 
portant circumstance. Durability is economy ; and no one will 
dispute the superior durability of an Egyptian wall or building, 
when he examines its geometry. The duration of the buildings 
now remaining in Egypt is a sufficient proof of the radical 
strength and economy of this style; a duration which is almost 
marvellous, and to which there 1s nothing in ancient art to com- 
pare. And almost without perceiving it, certainly without 
imagining that they were copying from Egypt, modern engineers 
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have adopted the same mode, and, in some cases, the very 
same angle, when they have intended to erect durable works. 
There is perhaps not a more admirable collection of masonry 
in the modern world than that which forms the town of St. Malo, 
in Brittany ; and were the member above the machicolations of 
the curtains removed and replaced by the Egyptian entablature, 
it would now pass for a work of ancient Egypt; so exactly 
does the wall conform, in its angle and general aspect, and even 
in the materials and perfection of its masonry, to those of an 
Egyptian temple. 

As to the general beauty of the Egyptian architecture, that 
is a question of taste, and as such it is not a fit subject for 
argument, particularly when what is commonly called taste 
consists too often in the borrowed opinions of those who have 
no power to form an opinion of their own; or else ina fashion 
which is handed down the world, which admires Greek archi- 
tecture merely because it is Greek, or because it has been the 
custom to’admire it. Im the opinions of those who are thus 
prejudiced, whatever is Greek must be beautiful; and had the 
Egyptian architecture been called Greek, it would, doubtless, 
have been equally admired. In truth, the resemblance is often 
very considerable, and for the plain reason that the Egyptian 
is the‘parent of the Greek ; while, though the ordinary public 
does not think so, the latter have sometimes, we fear, borrowed 
to deteriorate, the produce falling far short of the beauty of its 

arent. 

Indeed the history of architecture, from the beginning to the 
end, will inform us what is the value of the public taste in this 
art. There has passed a century, and more, in which this intelli- 
, 03 public, which sits in judgment upon art and artists, and 

ecides by the pure principles of architectural taste, was ad- 
miring, or wondering at Greek architecture, at its beauty, and 
grace, and simplicity, while it had never seen a specimen of 
Greek architecture, and did not know in what that consisted. 
But it was thought or called beautiful merely because it was 
called and thought Greek: yet this imaginary Greek archi- 
tecture consisted of the superfcetations, often, of the barbarisms, 
of ancient Rome, and of the infinitely more barbarous and 
dissimilar complications of Palladio, or rather of those who, 
following him, have been ranked under his better name. At 
last, this discerning public has heard or seen what Greek 
architecture really was; and now it is just as violent an 
admirer of Poestum as it was of Palladio and Bramante, though 
there is scarcely more resemblance in the styles than between 
the Horse-guards and the Pagoda at Kew. 
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Let us not, however, be mistaken; and let it not, above all 
things, be supposed that we do not set adue value on Greek 
architecture because we wish to distinguish between what is 
really Greek and what an uninformed public mistook for it; or 
because we wish to show that the general admiration of this 
style among the public at large is not the result of a real sense 
of its merits or beauty, the produce of taste, and education, 
and knowledge, but the effect of a fashion and a prejudice. As 
far as it is a prejudice, founded on all our early impressions 
with respect to this people and their history, itis natural and 
not unpardonable: but, as far as it is the result of a fashion, or 
what we may truly call a cant, itis an evil, as are all similar 
fashions when they interfere with real knowledge, or become 
its substitute; giving to the clamorous and ignorant majority 
that weight which is always injurious, by impeding the pro- 
gress of taste and knowledge, and interfering with the career of 
improvement or the efforts of genius and talent. And, there- 
fore, it ceases to be a pardonable prejudice beyond the limits of 
youth and college impressions ; while what we have here said has 
no other object than to recommend the actual cultivation, of 
taste and knowledge in art, as the only true foundation of a 
judgment in works of architecture, be the style what it may. 
Let the Greek architecture be admired because it deserves ad- 
miration, and let him who professes to admire it, be able to give 
the reasons why he does so. And if we have shown that an 
architecture which was not Greek, was long admired under the 
errors which conceived it to be such, we have proved all that 
we intended ; that the public was not a competent judge of 
that to which it pretended : while what we mean to deduce from 
it is, that when it undertakes to decide against any other style, 
its opinions deserve no attention, inasmuch as they are not 
founded on discrimination and taste, but on some casual preju- 
dice or fashion, or the weight of a name, or on an accidental 
decision of some person, as persons there have ever been, capa- 
ble of leading the multitude astray. 

And if this censure on the public taste be thought severe, we 
are sure that itis necessary, and think thatit will be useful ; because 
it is to the deficiency or the faults of this public taste, that we 
owe the vexatious and overwhelming deformities in architecture 
which blot the surface of our country, and are rising around us 
every day, and because through such censure, we may, as 
through all other criticism, hope in time to see these faults 
amended, and real knowledge wake the place of presumption and 
ignorance. And lest it should be thought more severe than 
truth would justify, let us, fora moment, examine what has 
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been the history and progress of the public judgment as to the 
Gothic architecture; since we can equally show, that, in this 
case, it has been guided by fashion or clamour, and not by know- 
ledge of the subject, or feeling as to the beauties or faults of 
what it has successively blamed and praised. 

It is notorious that in the beginning and far beyond the middle 
of the last century, the style to which we allude was considered 
absolutely barbarous: not merely void of beauty, but, speci- 
fically, rade, gloomy, clumsy, ponderous, incongruous, fantasti- 
eal, and whatever else of faulty there was which dislike and 
eontempt could find terms to express. Hence even the very 
designation Gothic; proverbial then, as it will, perhaps, ever 
remain, for whatever was coarse, and rude, and deficient in taste ; 
atid in all this censure, or this feeling, if we can admit those 
judges to the use of that term, the entire public joined ; while 
it was, at the same time, no less lavish in its praise of a Greek 
atchitectute, as it ignorantly supposed that to be, which was 
Roman and Italian, since it had not acquired knowledge enough 
to distinguish the proper Greek style from its later imitations, 
and from the wide deviations which had been distorted from it. 

But alinost suddenly, and scarcely longer ago than forty 
years, the beauties of the Gothic architecture were pointed 
out by a few men of original taste and feeling; when, witha 
rapidity, of which there is scarcely an example in similar cases, 
the whole public judgment was reversed, and as the fashion 
spread, this ponderous, gloomy, and tasteless architecture 
was discovered to be the most light, airy, elegant, and graceful 
that ever was invented, in addition to all its other qualities of 
beauty, grandeur, magnificence, delicacy, or what not. Assuredly 
this is all true; but it was as true before 1780 as it is now; 
and our conclusion is, that had the public possessed the taste 
on which it presumes, it would have come to the same conclusion 
from the beginning, and that, however truly it may judge at 
present on this subject, its opinions are of no value, and would 
revolve once more, were it possible that a sect of sufficient in- 
fluence should arise, to reverse and lead its judgments. 

Hence it is, that we consider the condemnation of the Egyp- 
tian style by the public as no criterion of its demerits, and no 
proof that it does not possess the beauties which we profess to 
see in it; and if it has not absolutely condemned this archi- 
tecture, it has, at least, overlooked such specimens as have been 
attempted, and shown no interest in the subject, or any desire 
to see what the effects of its introduction and application might 
be. But, whatever its decision actually is, or may hereafter mt 
we cannot help thinking that this judgment will, as usual, be 
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the result of example or fashion ; and it will, therefore, depend 
materially on the mode of its introduction, and on the persons 
who may introduce it, as well, probably, as on many unforeseen 
circumstances, what its success will prove, or how it will be 
accepted. 

We even think that the mere circumstance of fashion, or any 
casual event that might render the Egyptian style admired, 
independently of its own intrinsic claims, or through a prejudice, 
would be sufficient to lead to its introduction; because we are 
justified in this opinion by the history of architecture, however 
satirical the remark may appear. And if even merit must often 
depend for its success upon such feelings or such prejudices, 
upon such fashion, in reality, we should think it no discredit that 
it gained acceptance or ground from no better reason, while believ- 
ing that it will scarcely succeed in establishing itself against such 
opinion. But such causes of success are casualties on which 
we know not how to calculate in any thing; nor, we believe, 
does human ingenuity know how to devise modes of leading the 
public taste or opinion on any point, however we may sometimes 
unexpectedly succeed in doing this. Of course, we have no hopes 
of effecting that ourselves, by any thing that we can say ; while it 
is superfluous to remark that, as far as mere taste is concerned 
there can be no efficacy in argument, inasmuch as that is not 
within the reach of demonstration. Yet that need not prevent 
us from attempting some analysis of the grounds by which we 
think that a choice may be guided in this case ; from dissecting 
the constituents of this architecture, and stating the best rea- 
sons that we can produce why, in the parts and in the whole, it 
possesses claims to admiration, and these claims founded on 
reasons which have been admitted as valid with respect to other 
styles of architecture, or as regards architectural principles at 
large. 

This is all that can be done on a question of this nature, as 
far as we know; and yet, were the statement demonstrative, 
we have no right to expect that it would produce the desired 
effect : such is the evanescence of the spirit of beauty, so vain 
is it to prove to mankind that they ought to be pleased. This 
is the difficulty inherent in the very nature of that singular 
category, Taste: while, if it be true, as is undoubted, that feel- 
ings totally unconnected with the subject in review, collateral 
associations apparently the most remote and unworthy, pre: 
judices, ‘habits, fashions, what not, aid in regulating this feel- 
ing, or often form its entire ground-work, it is plain that we 
must, still, rather expect to gain our ends through the operation 
and influence of all these circumstances, than by the aid of 
what are truly the essential ones. 
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To commence with what is a question of construction, or of 
utility, if we may use this word, rather than of beauty, we cannot 
help thinking that durability is one of the essentials of architec- 
ture. it is on their architecture that nations pride themselves, 
even more than on their other works of art; and it is by this that 
they hope to send down their claims to taste and opulence to 
posterity. It is the pyramid which is calculated to last for ever ; 
and thus it is that Egypt will perhaps be known when all traces 
of human art but those she offers shall have vanished from 
Europe, or perhaps from the world. We cannot, however, build 
—_— and must be content with strength more moderate. 

hat a perpendicular wall depends too much on its foundation, 
its materials, its masonry, accidents, what not, we need not 
say. It is by approaching to the pyramidal form, by increas- 
ing the base and inclining the angle, that we gain strength and 
durability ; and thus did Egypt endeavour, after a long life, in 
death. If wechoose to adopt the same style, here is one es- 
sential point gained. The Gothic architects effected this by 
means of buttresses ; and dexterous as they were in every thing, 
they contrived to make the supplement to debility, a grace and 
an ornament. 

It is to be asked, however, whether an inclined wall is more 
beautiful than a vertical wall, or less beautiful. This is again a 
— of taste, and we know not how it is to be answered. 

et those who mean to judge by their eye go to Egypt; let 
them inspect a modern fortification, or rather examine St. Malo. 
That seems the only expedient where there are no principles of 
beauty or taste: but let them remain in Egypt till their eyes 
have become accustomed to an inclined wall, for that is essential ; 
and above all, let them forget their habits and their prejudices. 

Were we to attempt an opinion, we should say, that in all the 
works of art, and not less in those of nature, when we under- 
stand them, fitness, or the adaptation of means to ends, is one 
of the causes of beauty; an opinion which has been maintained 
by many metaphysicians. There is another argument from 
analogy, and perhaps it is an analogy which is only a fact in 
support of the same reason. A pyramid is more beautiful than 
a square mass on the same base would be, a cone than a'cylin- 
der, and so on, at least in architecture ; and hence the obelisk, 
the steeple, the pinnacle; hence, at least-in a great measure, 
their beauty. If this bea correct view of the cause, the beauty 
of an inclined wall is dependent on the very fact which forms 
its stability ; if otherwise, our own feelings persuade at least 
us, that it is at once more beautiful and more stable, uniting 
thus all the merits which this simple but principal part of 
all architecture can possess, 
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Thus much for the fundamental part of this question. We 
may next examine the entablature, which is the radical orna~ 
ment, if we may so call it, and which gives the aid. most 
essential in determining the character of this particular style. 
In fact, the inclined wall and the concave overhanging entabla- 
ture together, are the basis of the whole style, the character- 
istic and indispensable parts. 

The entablature appears to us graceful and beautiful. It is 
solid and firm without being ponderous; the form is the most 
simple that can be imagined, and, in reality, with every air of 
durability and strength, it is a light form. Other eyes ve Ae 
it differently : but we do not know of any moulding more beau- 
tiful than that one which is the quadrant of a cylinder; a more 
simple one, at least, is impossible. To separate it from the wall, 
to give it as it were a base from which to spring, the simplest of 
all mouldings is also used—a semicylinder. And as the “a 
ance of solidity must necessarily be continued beyond the 
concave moulding, since it could not well. terminate in a sha 
edge, the simplest possible expedient is also adopted; it is fok 
lowed by a flat member, very beautifully proportioned to its 
own breadth and to the projecting one from which it springs. 

Let us here make a needful remark before we proceed. 
We have taken, and shall continue to take, the Greek archi- 
tecture, whether in one part or another, or in the whole, as a 
point of comparison and reference for the Egyptian, and for the 
investigation which we are bestowing upon it. But we must 
not be misapprehended : it is not our intention to use this com- 
parison for the purpose of praising the one at the expense of 
the other—for the purpose of condemning Greek architecture, 
while we attempt to show the merits of the Egyptian—or with 
any view of inducing our countrymen to abandon the one style 
and introduce the other. Nothing can be further from our 
intentions : our only wish is to prove that the Egyptian does 
possess beauties and conveniencies which render it deserving of 
a place among us, and that there are certain purposes to 
which it is especially applicable ; while it would also-give us 
variety in an art where variety appears to us so essential. But 
we could not discuss the general question, much less the 
separate parts, without some points of comparison and reference. 
And while the Greek, from being familiar, in all its portions as 
well as in its general character, forms the most convenient 
reference, so is it the only one possessing a sufficient similarity, 
in its several members as well as in its general design and 
character, to admit of these comparisons. It not only includes 
the parts and circumstances to which, from a certain general 
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similarity, we can most easily refer, but it contains those 
general parts or principles which are the foundations or con- 
stituents of beauty, and not only of its own, but of that of 
architecture at large. It is by referring to these general con- 
stituents of all architecture that our statement and analysis 
must proceed; and to this style therefore it is, that we must 
resort for the very grounds of our demonstration. 

As to any criticisms which we may incidentally be led 
to make on the Greek architecture, it is surely not possessed 
of any character of sacredness to render the attempt censurable 
or wicked, As far as its beauties are founded on sound prin- 
ciples, they cannot suffer from such an examination: if it 
possesses defects, we can see no reason why they should not be 
pointed out, still less reason why it should not, at least, be 
submitted to that criticism to which all art is exposed, whatever 
the result of that examination may be. It is a vicious feeling 
which avoids or shuns this, as it is an obstacle to excellence or 
to improvement in any thing: and while this is a philosophical 
age, which is little inclined to take any thing for granted or 
proved, without investigation, we must say that we have always 
observed, that any attempt to interfere with this particular 
question, or, generally, to doubt any point in assumed Greek 
excellence, is commonly met with anger or clamour, rather than 
with that coolness and rationality of inquiry and argument 
which alone form the road to truth. This is a subject, indeed, 
to which we might, with the utmost strictness, apply a proverb 
too hacknied to quote. Let us return to our subject. 

Now supposing that the beauty were doubted, there can be 
no question respecting the superior strength of this, when com- 
pared with the Greek entablature, whatever order we may take, 
as there can be none with regard to its comparative simplicity; 
a character of infinite value in the fundamental forms of archi- 
tecture, and a character, also, without which even ornament be- 
comes distraction and deformity. 

If we examine the masonry of the Greek entablature (and the 
same defect pervades much more of that style) we shall find 
that we cannot impose the cornice, unless we are possessed of 
very long and heavy stones, or unless we are allowed to sut- 
mount it with some weight, some expedient in the nature of a 
blocking course, very generally adopted in modern buildings, 
for this very reason. Perhaps we shall even be driven to the 
use of metal; and in every way there is too commonly an air 
of suspiciousness and insecurity about it, which, in architecture, 
is invariably a great fault, and produces a very painful feeling. 
On the other hand, nothing can exceed the geometrical con 
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trivance of the Egyptian entablature, which can be supported 
with less than half the expedients or risk ; while, in conse- 
quence, we ensure a greater degree of that durability which is 
so essential to the style, as it is essential to all architecture. 
Every one desires to build for posterity ; or, at least, that-is the 
view in public buildings, or in every country where real architec- 
tural taste and ambition exist; but the Egyptians almost alone 
appear to have calculated every thing for this end, as, in every 
part of their general system, they seem especially to have fixed 
their regards on a distant futurity. 

If we inquire of the purposes of the entablature, in whatever 
style, it forms an agreeable termination to a wall, deciding that 
there the artist has intended to stop, and that nothing is want- 
ing. Besides this, it casts a shadow, variable according to the 
position of the sun, and thus adding to the variety in the effects 
of the building. It has another use, and a real use, that it serves 
to conduct the rain off from the wall by means of its cornice ; 
thus preventing discoloration, injury, and inconvenience, It is 
an ornament, moreover, and it is placed where ornament can be 
easily applied without disturbing simplicity and breadth ; while 
it is also, in a mechanical view, an expedient to serve certain 
purposes with regard to the roof, which we need not explain. 

hese uses are common to the Egyptian with the Greek en- 
tablature ; but the latter often performs the separate duty of 
being the immediate object or member which is vanpwted by 
the columns, or supposed to be so; a purpose more completely 
dispensed with in the Egyptian style. The convenience of this 
is obvious, because it dispenses with the necessity of columns. 

These are all the remarks, perhaps, which it is necessary to 
make on the two leading features of the Egyptian style of 
architecture. Yet we ought not to pass from this member 
without observing, that as far as its beauty, in any style of 
architecture, depends on the shadow which it casts, that 
shadow, in the Egyptian method of forming this part, is far 
more agreeable to the eye than the hard and dry, sharply cut, 
dark line, which is thrown on the frieze or architrave, as it may 
happen, in the Greek entablature. The softness and gradation 
of the shadow upon that concavity which we may call the 
frieze, for want of the Egyptian term, which has not descended 
to us, unite admirably with the form in maintaining that air of 
breadth, repose, and simplicity, which are so essential to 
beauty, and so very particularly the characteristic of the archi- 
tecture of Egypt. How much more economical or cheap the 
Egyptian entablature is, when compared to the same member 
in any order of the Greek style, must be apparent on a 
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moment’s consideration, even to those who are not archi- 
tects. 

The apertures are the next circumstances to be noticed in the 
Egyptian architecture; and here there ought to be very little 
hesitation in giving it the preference over the pure Greek, 
Neither, it may be said, possesses windows: we have only to 
compare the door-ways. It is not indispensable in the Egyptian 
door-way, that the sides should be inclined ; but when there is 
not a vertical line, such as that of a column, at hand, to render 
a parallel-sided aperture necessary, we believe there are few 
who will not give the preference, as a mere matter of beauty, to 
that door in these buildings, of which the sides are inclined 
from the perpendicular, and the more decidedly so on account 
of its conformity to the general outline of the walls. 

As an object of beauty simply, excluding utility, the pure 
Greek door-way is nothing, as it is almost concealed by the 
Se a. while the Egyptian one is a real ornament to the 

uilding, and is often exceedingly ornamental. The Greek 
door-way is comparatively mean, often peculiarly uninteresting, 
from its ‘flat nakedness and want of character. In the other, 
and in the simplest form, the head-band is a striking, as well 
as a very pleasing; ornament ; while, being a transcript of the 
entablature, it harmonizes with the main or sole ornament of 
the building; as the inclined sides do with the outline of its 
walls. Throwing the same kind of shadow which the great 
entablature does, it is productive of effect; while it forms a 
decided and marked termination for the door, defining clearly 
that which, for want of it, and very often in the Greek architec- 
ture, looks merely like a necessary breach in the wall, a con- 
trivance where mere utility alone has been studied. 

That head-band, being ornamental and characteristic, is also 
useful; serving to carry the rain from the entrance, and thus 
acting the part of the no less beautiful and characteristic Gothic 
head-band in another style. And we may further remark, that, 
from this simple Sainsinle of ornamenting, the Egyptian archi- 
tects have so contrived to diverge, as, without ever losing sight. 
of it, to produce a wonderful variety in their door-ways ; and 
all of them which we have been able to discover, marked by 
beauty, without discord or extravagance. Here they have 
assumed a somewhat wide scope; while, by the judicious 
plainness of the surrounding parts, the greatest possible effect 
is produced by these ornaments; far different from what occurs 
in the Palladian or Italian style, where every attempt of this 
kind is destroyed by the neighbouring intrusion of some other 
part, and all ends in being a distracting mass of confusion, 
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We may here admire the good taste also, which, in the 
Egyptian architecture, has adhered steadily to the horizontal 
line in the upper ornament of its apertures; a beanty which 
ought to strike every one, possessing the slightest feeling of 
taste, or sense of congruity, who compares this member with 
the restless expedients of the Italian Greek school, with their 
angular pediments, their arched pediments, and that other 
worse matter with which they have contrived to produce de- 
formity and confusion, and waste money at the same time. 

In fact, so bad is the Greek door-way, that from the moment 
the peristyle was removed, and its insignificance exposed, it 
became necessary to adopt some mode of ornamenting it, or, 
in short, to depart from the style altogether ; though, with the 
usual ignorance, preserving the term Greek, and thus mislead- 
ing those who judged only by this fascinating and favoured 
term. In how many ways this has been done, it would be here 
too long to say; and, with a few good expedients, how many 
offensive ones have been adopted, is well known to those who 
are really acquainted with architecture. 

Let us remark now, that lately, since it has been known 
what Greek architecture really was, there has been no end to 
the exclamations of praise bestowed on its artists, for allowing 
no apertures in their walls but the door-ways. We have heard 
more than enough of the usual jargon about flatness, simplicity, 
breadth, and so forth, while the most extravagant praise has 
been lavished on the great architect of St. Genevieve (for a 

reat man he was), for doing there what he would much 

etter have omitted. Certainly, he has built a blank wall, 
which does not require any great effort of genius or contrivance ; 
but he and his admirers have seemed equally to forget that St. 
Genevieve was not a Greek peristyle temple, was not to be a 
dark scene of iniquitous heathen mystery, but a Christian church ; 
not a cellar to store up gold in, as was a Greek temple; not a 
vault of the bank of Paris ; but a place of daylight worship. 

The Greeks had no windows, because windows would have 
been equally useless and invisible behind their peristyles, as 
ornaments ; and they had no windows, because it was their 
object, for various reasons, to exclude the light. We, in the 
plenitude of our admiration, strip off the screen, take away the 
regimented columns, and then fall down and worship a bare 
wall, as the last and highest effort of human taste and ingenuity. 

How absurdly this mistake has begun to prevail, and how it 
has been attempted lately to carry it into execution, we have 
not now time to say; but, as far as the simplicity of a blank 
wall is commendable, as far as the beauty which arises from 
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breadth, and repose, and nakedness, is to be obtained, it has 
been obtained hy the Egyptian architects ; they have actually 
effected what the Greeks have been praised for doing, but 
which, in reality, those artists neverattempted. And they have 
so succeeded by means of their magnificent entablature, and by 
means of their door-ways, in adding to this nakedness.a suffi- 
ciency of ornament, simple but effective, that they have really 
produced that solidity and simplicity of effect which we are 
most anxious to praise, as we admire it, but which we cannot 
admire where it never existed, nor praise the Greeks for, when 
it never was attained, nor eyen attempted, by them. 

There is one other ornament, which, if not universal, is at 
least very common in the Egyptian buildings, and which may 
therefore be ranked with the characteristics of their style, while 
it belongs to that simplest class or stage of their architecture 
which is what we have here selected for fundamental examina- 
tion, before proceeding to what is more complicated. And the 
reason why we here notice it before we have finished with the 
examination of the apertures is, that it seems to have been one 
of their expedients for preventing the.nakedness of the flat wall 
from being offensive. It is an ornament which, like the 
entablature and the door-ways, aids in relieving a simplicity 
which would otherwise be too great, and in giving a finish to 
what might else appear rude and neglected. 

We mean the cord or reed at the angles ; the semicylindrical 
moulding by which the limit of the wall at the sides is defined, and 
which is sometimes, not invariably, continuous with the moulding 
that forms the lowest member or birth-place of the entablature. 
Every one who has studied this architecture must be sensible 
of the value of the member in question, and particularly of that 
finish and definition which it gives to the outline of the build- 
ing, as well as of the power by which it relieves and justifies 
the nakedness of the wall. Being also used about the door-ways, 
it maintains that simplicity and uniformity of ornament which 
is founded in the correspondence of the entablature and the 
head-bands ; deciding also their forms by its shadows, and not 
less aiding to prevent the harshness which would arise from 
the sudden contrast of the dark opening with the full light of 
the wall. 

Before proceeding to the fuller or more ornamental Egyptian 
manner, we must here digress, for the purpose of answering an 
objection to the introduction of this architecture among us, 
founded on this very circumstance, namely, the want of win- 
dows, or other apertures than the door-ways. 

It will naturally be said, that as, in general, we require two 
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stories, if not more, and can scarcely, in any case, dispense 
with windows somewhere, at least below, since all our build- 
ings demand light from without, we shall be unable to make 
use of this style, except in some very rare cases, or that it will 
always be inapplicable. 

In reality, however, we have no more or other difficulties, 
as to lighting, in the Egyptian, than we have in the Greek 
architecture. In neither are there two stages or stories ; 
and in neither, generally speaking, are there any other lights 
than those which belong to the door-ways; though there are 
not wanting examples of windows, or yp ga apertures for 
light, and that even in an upper stage of the building, in some 
specimens of the ancient Egyptian structures. 

In such examples and such authority, we have, therefore, 
a sanction for adopting both stages and lights for any neces- 
sary purposes: while, if even there were not, we should do 
no more, in assuming this liberty, and depart no further 
from the style, than we have been obliged to do in borrow- . 
ing from the Greek for our churches, dwelling-houses, or 
other buildings. We need not surely repeat, that every thing 
which we commonly call Greek architecture is a style of 
our own invention, though borrowing Greek members, orna- 
ments, and proportions, as far as those are applicable. Nothing 


but the extreme ignorance to which we have already alluded 
could mistake this tor Greek architecture ; and if we recur to 
the Palladian or Italian system, the resemblance almost dis- 
appears in the modifications and additions which the simple 
principles have undergone. But, borrowing Greek columns, 
and generally misapplying them, the = is satisfied, and 


thinks itself in possession of Greek architecture ; or else copy- 
ing ancient Rome, it piles story on story, intermixes arches 
with quadrangular forms, and fancies it is constructing a 
Greek building. 

We do not object to this: because it is indispensable in 
the first place, and because also beauty is really thus attain- 
able. All that we mean is, to demand the same liberty in 
borrowing from Egyptian architecture, should we wish to 
introduce it into structures that require stages and lights, 
into churches, public buildings, and dwelling-houses. It is 
quite as easy to produce a modified architecture from this 
principle as from the Greek; it is perhaps even easier; and 
the facility, at any rate, ought to be ,undeniable, because the 
Egyptian is the parent of the Greek, and there are still suffi- 
cient points of general agreement between them. 

All that is necessary in this case is, to adhere to the funda- 
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mental forms and the essential characters, as those have 
now been described for the simplest buildings; and by judiciously 
working from this essential form, there would be no difficulty 
in erecting storied buildings with any necessary number 
of lights, and without greater departure from the architec- 
ture of Egypt than occurs in a modern Greek building from 
that of Greece ; with infinitely less than occurs in an Ttalian 
Greek, one. 

We have thus gone through, as minutely as appeared neces- 
sary for the present purpose, the leading characters and the 
essential forms of the Egyptian architecture in its simplest 
state; and it remains to inquire respecting the more compli- 
cated structures; the temples, or those buildings which, ad- 
mitting or adopting columns, are distinguished by their orna- 
ment or magnificence. 

This is the portion of our subject on which we find it impos- 
sible to speak in the same comparative manner ; because of the 
diversity of the Egyptian architecture at this stage, and of the 
singleness of the Greek. With very few exceptions, we need 
not say, one general and well-known form or principle includes 
all the Greek temples, whereas the Egyptian presents many 
varieties. Thus do its columns also far exceed in number and 
variety those of Greece, while it possesses a contrivance in its 
avenue, to which Greek architecture has no parallel. And 
while we cannot describe Egyptian temples to the comprehen- 
sion of a reader, without plates, we know of no mode in which 
we could analyze this part of our subject so as either to explain 
in what circumstances the beauty ought to consist or does 
actually appear, or to draw the comparison in point of effect 
or beauty, or whatever else, between the Greek and the 
Egyptian temples. All that we can do is, to offer a few re- 
marks on both ; trusting the application to such of our readers 
as are acquainted with both the styles, and, in these remarks, 
attempting to show, at the hazard of encountering many opi- 
nions, and also many prejudices, where it appears to us the 
Greek architecture has been admired, rather from the habits 
attached to the name, or from other prejudiced feelings, than 
from its intrinsic excellence. 

And the conclusion, generally, which we think may be drawn 
is this; that on certain points where the Greek architecture 
has been praised, the Egyptian also deserves praise, and for 
the same reasons—that admiration having been withheld, 
rather on account of the influence of the name than from solid 
grounds of judgment; that, as far as variety is a source of 
merit, it excels the Greek, and that, in many circumstances, 
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it is actually superior ; while the reftisal of that superiority has 
arisen from assuming Greek architecture as being in the ex- 
clusive possession of” all that is excellent, and from judging 
it, by a species of encycloidal reasoning, through rules derived 
from itself, rather than on general principles of beauty as to this 
art at large. 

This last we conceive to form, indeed, almost the whole 
question, as far as it is a question of dispute: and if so, it 
renders all inquiry supetfluous. If the principles of beauty 
which the Greek artists selected are to be the only principles 
of beauty in all architecture, we ate reduced to the proverbial 
and elemental solution of all differences of opinion, and the 
argument terminates as soon as itis commenced. In this case, 
Gothic and Hindoo architecture will equally be condemned, 
because there can be but one architecture, Thus also must 
the Egyptian be rejected without inquiry; at least by those 
whose admiration for the Greek is of that natute which admits 
of no comment, not even of analysis, and which cannot give its 
own reasons : an admiration which admires because it admires. 
Yet, in this particular instance, the judgment must be faulty, 
from its very decision and haste; since the two can be per- 
fectly compared, from certain points of similarity existing be- 
tween them, and those chiefly depending on the fact, that the 
architecture of Greece was originally derived from that of Egypt. 
And if there be this resemblance, it must be one of our objects 
at least to show it; because this will evince that the admirers, 
who entirely reject the one and praise the other, have not 
founded their affections on any principles of art or actual know- 
ledge, but are purely guided by the influence of terms. And 
this chiefly, therefore, is the putpose of the following remarks 
which we have substituted for that analysis which the circum- 
stances of difference rendered impracticable. 

In these we shall show, yet briefly, that while the Greek 
architecture was derived from the Egyptian, some of the most 
essential points of resemblance continue very strong, and that 
as far as there are real reasons for admiring the Greek style, 
there are similar ones for admitting the Egyptian to praise, 
because of those very analogies: further, that where Greece 
ceased to borrow, it left what was not less praiseworthy, and 
which, therefore, as Egyptian, retains its claims to admiration 
even under that title; since, to us, the term is nothing; and 
lastly, that, in balancing the rigid limitation of the Greek to 
one, or a few forms, with the great variety of Egypt, we are 
bound to give the palm and praise for at least variety, while 
that variety is itself a beauty, and a merit ; in addition to which, 
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we may say, that even if it were not such, to have produced 
variety of beauty is, at the very least, the proof of ingenuity 
and invention. And if, in this comparison, we cannot avoid 
censuring the Greek where it appears to us to deserve censure, 
it is not that we desire to exclude it, or even abstractedly to 
cite its faults; but merely to mark comparatively where the 
merit of the other lies ; since it is only under comparison that 
we have the means of doing this at all: adding here only that, 
while we are desirous that others should admire that Greek 
which we also admire, we trust, as much as any rational lover 
of it does, we can feel no approbation of that admiration which 
is not founded on principles, but which isa phraseology and a 
fashion ; and which, when we suspect its origin, it is not with- 
out those solid grounds of suspicion which we have often here 
stated. 

With respect to the Egyptian architecture, there is no 
reason to doubt that its birth place was India ; equally the parent 
of the Norman Gothic, the acute Gothic and the Tartarian and 
Moorish styles. Modern Tartary now contains numerous buildings 
possessing the leading characters of the simplest Egyptian style ; 
and there is no difficulty in tracing the columns, the ornaments, 
and the other circumstances belonging to it in the endless 
temples of Hindostan. That India generally is equally the 
parent of Egypt in other points, and notedly in religious opinions 
and usages, as well as in philosophy and arts, is an historical 
fact that confirms this view. 

That Greece borrowed from India, its worship, its philosophy, 
its astronomy, and much more, as well as its language, is suf- 
ficiently known; that it borrowed directly, through the travels of 
its philosophers, in certain cases, appears unquestionable ; but 
it is equally certain that much, probably much more, of its 
oriental knowledge, came to it through Egypt. 

That its architecture was borrowed from this source is ren- 
dered as probable as any thing of that nature can well be, by a 
comparison of the state of that art in Egypt prior to its com- 
munication with Greece (the communication of a teacher), with 
its progress in Greece, and by comparing the styles, the cir- 
cumstances, the forms in both; while, as a mere probability, 
this should be evinced by the comparative barbarism and igno- 
rance of Greece when Egypt was in a state of high civilization, 
and by the general fact A its debts to that and to the neigh- 


bouring countries; debts extending even to writing, even, 
indeed, to an alphabet. 

But the demonstration is almost rendered complete, by the 
obvious resemblances ; by the positive borrowing, on the part 
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people, as far as their architecture is concerned. Why it should 
not be stated, being the obvious fact that it is, we cannot see ; 
as we cannot see the apology which even the warmest friends 
of Greece can find for it on this ground. We cannot imagine 
them ignorant of the variety which architecture admitted ; 
partly because they were a highly-inventive people, and partly 

ecause the variety of Egypt was open to them at all times, 
as it had always been. We must leave the problem to be solved 
by others: but we can never learn to concede that they are 
defensible on this subject, any more than if, after producing a 
Discobulus or a Venus, they had contented themselves for ever 
with making transcripts of the same statue. 

We have not yet spoken of the mere ornaments of the Egyptian 
architecture, and we are sensible that they demand a few words. 
We are not about to undervalue the grace and elegance of the 
few ornaments which the Greeks thought proper to adopt, with 
the exception of the ox-head between the Doric triglyphs, the 
elegance of which, we must fairly own, we never could discover, 
however habit has rendered acceptable that which, abstractedly, 
is a disgusting object, and assuredly, also, void of all beaut 
of form. And we are equally sensible of the good taste with 
which the Greek architects proportioned those direct, or super- 
fluous, ornaments, if we may so call them, to the unencumbered 
parts of their buildings, and of the propriety of the places which 
they selected for them. 

But similar praise is due to the Egyptian architects ; and it 
is not very unreasonable, to suppose that their pupils were 
indebted to them for the hint, at least, of this taste and these 
arrangements, as they were for the more essential parts of their 
architecture. If there has been a silly prejudice, derived 
chiefly from our early education, causing us to believe that the 
Greeks were the monopolizers of all taste, as of all learning and 
philosophy, even of that very learning and philosophy which 
they borrowed from India, not less has there been a prejudice 
against Egypt, an opinion of their bungling ignorance and 
stiffness, of their want of truth, variety, and invention, in all 
that belongs to art, and very especially in the general arts of 
design ; in sculpture and painting most particularly. 

This is a prejudice, and a prejudice founded very much on 
ignorance. The architecture which we have been discussing, 
proves that they were not deficient in taste nor in invention ; 
far from it: and if any one doubts their taste in the minor 
matters of sculpture, in ease and grace and nature, as well as 
in invention, let him examine the foliaged capitals, to see of 
what they were capable. 
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We have derived this prejudice, partly from the examination 
of their earliest works, works performed at a period before the 
arts of design were known, and partly from inattention to a 
fact which ought to have been familiar to all, that they were 
forbidden, in their sculptures of their deities, to depart from a 
certain rigid model which is sufficiently well known. A more 
intimate, and, in some respects, recent acquaintance with 
Egyptian art, has shown that they possessed the most refined 
ideas on this subject ; confirming what indeed ought to have 
been deduced from the architectural sculptures to which we have 
just alluded. 

If now their ornaments are as sparingly distributed as in the. 
Greek architecture, so they are placed where their effect serves 
but to produce what was intended, and where it least interferes 
with that breadth and simplicity which it was designed to 
relieve. This will not be denied, when that distribution cor- 
responds with what we find in Greek buildings. No where are 
they wantonly and injuriously placed ; and, in no case, is that 
overloading to be seen, which would prove the badness of their 
taste had it really been such, and which is the natural error 
into which bad taste falls. Let us compare, in this respect, the 
ornamenting of Egyptian architecture with that of the very 
artists who had all the simplicity and purity of Greece to guide 
them ; let us examine Palladio or his followers, and there will 
be no difficulty in deciding to whom the palm of bad taste is to 
be allotted. 

We might make the same comparison between the ornaments 
themselves of that school, and the Egyptian ones ; the inven- 
tions of the former, from its hideous scroll, through almost every 
application which it has adopted, being marked by the most 
utter want of grace and judgment, and the others, if peculiar, 
being still always graceful. To pretend to describe what 
those sculptures are, without drawings, would be fruitless ; and 
those who wish to know them, must consult the published 
representations. One alone is familiar to the memory of every 
one ; and while it was apparently a necessary or compulsory 
ornament, from its universal adoption and the religious allusions 
which it contains, we cannot too much admire the various 
ingenious and oe ways in which it is adapted to the 
varying forms of its places, and to the lines with which it is in 
contact, the choice of the places for it, with relation to the 
effect which it was calculated to produce, and the intrinsic 
beauty of a form combining the three mystical powers which 
it represents, into one. We need not say that we are speaking 
of when is called the winged globe ; uniting the earth with the 
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wings of a vulture and the bodies of serpents, and oceasionally 
with that cup, the Buto, which is supposed to bear an allusion 
to the ark of Noah. 

We must now close this comparison, and this sketch of the 
character and apparent merits of Egyptian architecture. But 
we must still request those who doubt its powers, to see what 
it is capable of, by a careful examination of its fundamental 
characters and of the variations which it admits. If they doubt 
that it does admit variations, or if they maintain, that, once 
departing from the rigid models that remain, it is no longer 
Egyptian, let them ask themselves what is and was the Greek 
architecture of Old Rome, what is that of former c. present 
Italy, or what is the architecture covering our own country, to 
which we apply the term Greek. 

If we have applied the domes of St. Sophia and the Pantheon 
to that Greek which we had already modified, composed, 
combined, and changed—barbarized, we may truly say—in many 
cases, if we have taken all manner of liberties with even those 
domes, if we have even borrowed a fundamental figure from the 
Gothic architecture, combining every dissonant form of that 
style, inventing unheard of forms, of every variety of ugliness 
and absurdity, intermixing those with fragments of Greek, and 
then pileing, heaping, distorting, recombining, and recom- 
pounding all this heterogeneous matter into a spire which is not 
Gothic, and cannot possibly be Greek, surely we have equal 
power, and may demand the same liberty, with Egyptian archi- 
tecture. And if we really have produced beauty out of all this 
heterogeneity, as is unquestionable, forming, in truth, a new 
style of architecture, though we do not choose to give it a new 
name, what reason is there why we should stop, when new 
means of combination are opened to us, and when we may yet 
form another and a different style ; adding to our resources, and 
gaining further command over that which is so essential 
variety ? 

If it were but for the sake of variety, if the Egyptian archi- 
tecture had no intrinsic beauty, which we trust it will at some 
future day be discovered to possess, it would be a style worth 
introducing and cultivating. To construct buildings for ever 
on the model of the Greek temple, as the Greeks themselves 
did, is as if we were never to have but one picture—as if we 
were to multiply eternal copies of the Transfiguration, and to 
place it in every gallery and every house. To erect buildings 
for ever in the Roman Greek or the Italic Greek, is as if 
we should for ever tie ourselves down to Rubens, or Poussin, 
or Teniers, and to exclude all other painters, and all other 
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subjects but those which they painted. Moreover, it is an 
easily exhaustible style, and it has long been exhausted, and 
more than exhausted. We can do nothing new ; and when we 
attempt novelty, it is generally the novelty of deterioration. 
Every church is now worse than the preceding; and every 
house is either the copy of some other house, or if it is varied, 
it is varied into other modes of badness. We are wearied of 
the eternal portico, the endless pediment, the whole endless 
and tiresome repetitions of worn-out ideas, which even human 
ingenuity knows not longer how to recombine into a different 
shape, far less into a better one. 

But we must pass from this question, The Gothic, which 
possesses never-ending variety, we cannot afford to build; we 
may now take the Egyptian to ourselves, and at least try what 
we can produce from it, while, fortunately, we can afford to pay 
for it. What its merits may be, will not be known till the 
public begins to cultivate the arts on principle, and to acquire 
a different kind of ¢aste from what it now possesses ; till it has 
learned to think for itself, and to show reasons for its 
thinkings. But if it be a merit in architecture, to possess, not 
only the aspect of strength, stability, and solidity, but the 
reality of all these, if majesty and simplicity are merits, and if 
variety, or the power of being varied, is a merit, then, if we 
mistake not, the Egyptian style will be found to possess indis- 
putable and intrinsic merits, added to that of furnishing us with 
new resources in architecture. 

If it remains yet for us to suggest the possible applications 
of this Egyptian architecture, it is a subject for which we have 
left but little room, and on which perhaps, also, we ought not to 
say much, lest we should weary the patience that we have 
tried by this long article. 

We shall not, therefore, inquire, minutely at least, how far 
this style might be modified to admit of being applied to the 
erection of a modern church ; though it is obvious that, as far 
as the body of the building is concerned, there would be no 
difficulty. If we must have towers or steeples, it might not 
perhaps be very easy to produce any thing possessing a real 
congruity to it; though we certainly should, even then, be 
little more constrained, if at all, than in our attempts to give 
a Greek character to a Gothic spire. Nothing can, in reality, 
be so absurd ; though custom causes the educated to overlook 
it, while the ignorant have very seldom seemed to know that it 
was not truly Greek: nor can any thing be more utterly 
unlike to any idea which ever entered into the imagination of 
a Greek architect, than the steeple which cails itself Greek, 
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which is placed upon a Roman, Greek, or Italian temple, or a 
Basilica, and which the good easy public imagines to be really 
Grecian architecture. But the absurdity is tolerated by habit, 
even among those who know that it is such : and thus, even real 
beauty has been produced, since here we recompose, while 
we also compound, as in fact we have been doing through the 
whole period of our imitation of Greek architecture. Why the 
Egyptian might not take similar liberties, we know not; and 
that it could not also produce similar structures, fully as con- 
gruous, remains to be proved. 

If we have imagined the modes in which a certain architec- 
ture, which is neither Greek nor Gothic, might be modified and 
applied to an Egyptian temple as the steeple or tower of a 
modern church, it is what we have not here the means of ex- 
plaining ; but besides this, we should be sorry to think that 
there are not artists in this country amply competent to it, 
while we have little doubt that we could point out at least two. 
The steeple, or some equivalent, has, unfortunately perhaps, 
been generally made a law or rule not to be departed from we 
The Church; but, as far as a building without this ornament is 
admissible, we now see in our mind’s eye numerous inventions 
or modifications which would render this style extremely 
graceful and appropriate to the purposes of the church itself, 
and chiefly, perhaps, in town architecture. And with this, we 
think that we could combine effect, variety, and, what is really 
essential, economy ; since on this quality, as compared to the 
result in the shape of beauty, we are quite decided respecting the 
capabilities of the Egyptian architecture. If we have here dis- 
tinguished between town and country architecture, it is because 
we think, from the consequences possibly of early habits and 
associations, that the steeple or tower, which will always be 
the great difficulty, is more easily dispensed with in a town than 
in the country, and most easily in the capital ; as indeed in all 
cities in exact proportion to their extent. A forest of spires 
and towers, such as the city of London presents in one part, is 
full of impression and effect: where there is but one appearing 
“in gurgite vasto” its general effect is of little value. 

Yet, to say a few words more on this circumstance, this 
eternal obstacle, the steeple or tower, if we are not to be called 
on to fly to the elevation of Bow or St. Bride’s, if we can be 
satisfied with appendages or variations of outline not greater 
than we see in Waterloo-place or Regent-street, we have no 
hesitation in asserting, that we should find no difficulty in pro- 
ducing a congruous ornament, or rather a variety of those, 
perfectly adapted to produce, with a sufficiently pure Egyptian 
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style in the body of the building, an architectural form of an 
unexceptionable design and style; and even with respect to 
the much more difficult case of a steeple, or its equivalent, we 
but speak from experience, when we say, that we have already 
seen the attempts made, of uniting modification of a Hindoo 
architecture to the Egyptian manner, and that as far as we, 
and others also, may be allowed to decide, these attempts, in 
different instances, have been successful, and have appeared 
congruous and harmonious in the execution as well as on paper. 

And on the whole of this we must be allowed to make one 
general remark : because we think that it is a point which has 
been much misapprehended, and in which the practice has been 
perpetually contradictory to the general theory of Taste ; leading 
to the most vexatious results, while, at the same time, it is so 
defended by those whom we must call empirics in art, that 
there is no prospect, at present, of its being abandoned. 

This observation relates to combination of styles and charac- 
ters in architecture, or to deviation, as it relates to fixed rules 
derived from any one style. We have but just shown that, 
with respect to the modern steeple,-this practice is admitted 
and established, and allowed to have been successful; and 
surely it would be difficult to imagine a priori any incongruity 
so great as that of the application of Greek forms and members 
to a Gothic altitude and general outline. And the general rule, 
as it strikes us, is this, that the licence, whatever it may be 
for any individual case, is to be derived from general and estab- 
lished principles as to the theory of beauty in art. 

It is not, therefore, a question, what the style, or date, or 
country, or designation of the architecture may be, but what 
are the characters and forms, what the congruity or dissonance, 
and what will be the result of combination or deviations, as these 
are to be regulated by the general principles or feelings which 
form the grounds of decision as to all beauty in art. This has 
always appeared to us the true and only principle on which a 
real artist can proceed ; while we can never grant that name to 
him who is chedeal by pedantic and specific rules, or who 
attempts to gain his ends, like any other man of rules and 
—— by a mechanical combination of objects, each of which 
may be individually correct, while the union proves deficient 
in that without which there can be no beauty, congruity, or 
adaptation. Thus itis, that we have seen, and daily see, in the 
metropolis, steeples and churches compounded out of elements 
individually beautiful, yet producing the most tasteless or of- 
fensive effects; while the defence as well as the reason for 
adoption has been, that they must be correct and beautiful, 
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because all the circumstances were borrowed from Greek build- 
ings of the highest reputation. 

It is the business of the man of real taste and knowledge, as 
it will, in fact, without reflection, be his impulse, to contemplate 
all that may come under his cognizance, whether as to the 
object that is to be produced, or as to the elements out of which 
it is to be formed, under the general and abstract principles by 
which beauty in general, and beauty m that particular depart- 
ment which chances to be his object, are regulated. Thus he 
will become an analyst and a generalizer in art, as the philoso- 
pher is in science; reducing things to their elements, investi- 
gating their essential properties as distinguished from their 
accidental ones ; divesting them of their peculiar and unessential 
circumstances, and by means of analogies, reducing and arrang- 
ing them under those broad and leading views, out of which he 
will produce what he desires, or what the elements at his dis- 
posal admit, under a general view, or under, perhaps, a’ new 
combination, with a guiding principle, regulated or dictated by 
taste, or by a familiarity with the principles and elements of 
beauty as they concern the object of his study. This 1s the 
philosopher in art, and, in reality, it is the man of taste, or of 
what is called genius; this, in architecture, will be the-archi- 
tect—in whose hands all the existing elements will be subser- 
vient to the purposes of beauty, and will also combine in 
unity : whereas the empiric, in possession of the same materials, 
will foree them into discord and deformity, and produce the 
etfects that we see and suffer from wherever we open our eyes. 
And in such hands it even is, that new styles and new inven- 
tions in architecture will be generated : for even on the combi- 
nation of familiar materials will the mind of this quality confer 
the character of originality, as by a more abstracted analysis 
and re-combination, it will even produce what may possess 
the characters of absolute novelty. 

To pass from these general remarks, which we eould not well 
aveid, connected as they are with the matter under review. 
We have no affection for prisons and workhouses, and all this 
class of buildings, the memorials of our misfortunes, our vices, 
or our crimes; and least of all can we ever be persuaded to 
approve the system which calls them into public notice, and, 
most offensively, as we have always felt it, renders them spe- 
cimens of architecture and intended taste, obtruding on the eye 
what a correct feeling would wish to have concealed, and per- 
petuating to posterity, as far as possible, the records of our 
disgraces and our diseases. Surely this is not a right feeling. 
The remaining memovials of ancient Egypt and Greece and 
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Rome are their temples and their theatres and their palaces 
and their tombs, their works of private or public affection 
or utility ; of worship, or pleasure, or of what we must always, 
in some way, contemplate with feelings of a grateful or agreeable 
nature. From us, posterity will receive at least an equal legacy 
of mad-houses, hospitals, and jails; and, perhaps, when some 
Australasian or New Zealand architect of the days to come 
shall journey to England for the improvement of his taste, as 
we now travel to Thebes or Athens, it will be to wonder what 
king James or George, resided in Newgate, and, if a 
single brick of St. James’s should be existing, or one fragment 
of plaster from the palace of Buckingham be recoverable, to 
what cotton manufactory or warehouse they belonged. 

But if we must build such objects under the rules and the 
pretence of architecture, here is a class to which this style 
seems often peculiarly applicable. To prisons in particular, if 
ornamented they must be, its steady strength, simplicity, and 
blankness (if we may coin sucha word), seem peculiarly fitted ; 
and Newgate itself, admirably adapted as its design really is to 
its purposes, a real specimen of good taste, according to our 
views of this quality in architecture, will convince us how easily 
the Egyptian method would apply to those peculiar purposes 
and forms which ought to characterize the architecture of 
prisons. 

We need scarcely show how admirably it adapts itself to 
mausoleums, since this application is already made, and may 
indeed almost be said to mvolve a character of the very style 
itself; uniting congruity even of feeling with appropriateness 
of style and character. And, to pass somewhat suddenly from 
this, we think that there are innumerable cases or applications 
of buildings, generally in rural architecture, but often also in a 
variety of situations, and for various purposes, both in town and 
in the country, where this style would be found appropriate and 
ornamental, while combining with economy that effect which 
it is often very difficult to obtain in a cheap and simple manger. 
We need not say how difficult it is to produce any thing, for 
purposes of this nature, in any style pretending to Greek, which 
is not faulty or bad, or false and feeble ; and how infinitely worse 
all the imitations of a Gothic architecture are for such objects. 
But as we dare not occupy space with more particular illus- 
trations of our meaning, we shall only further notice the possible 
application of the Egyptian architecture to manufactories, or 
other buildings of this general use and character, which unite 
bulk with, very often, a desire for durability ; and which, while 
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they require strength, cannot well adopt ornament or, effect, 
unless these should be capable of being united to economy. 

Here, also, it would be quite beyond our objects to enter into 
the details of such applications ; to inquire how, specifically, 
such a style might be modified to meet the exigencies of any 
particular manufactory, and what are those forms or applications 
of buildings of this nature, for which it might be substituted, 
or in which it might be introduced. We must trust this to those 
who are acquainted with such works, and who, to that know- 
ledge, add some general acquaintance with architecture: and 
ty that, among such, there are many who, like ourselves, 
have regretted to see the deformities which cover our island 
under these applications. 

But that we may at least indicate to such persons what it is 
to which we allude, we could pomt out in our dock-yards and 
arsenals (to take the case of government), numerous buildings 
and applications, where this style would, possess, beauty and 
congtuity united, and where, without any sacrifice of economy, 
the effect, would be ;striking or ornamental, and, as it ought to 
be in such public buildings, creditable, to the government 
and to the nation as.a cultivator of the arts. 

To give one example, in the case of private manufactories, 
as an instance, of what might be effected in this manner, we may 
adduce the case of a smelting house, or other similar simple and 
spacious building ; or, still more particularly, as in the example 
which happens to be just now before us,.an iron-foundry and 
manufactory. In this individual instance very. particularly, 
while the scale and extent of the requisite buildings, and the 
facility of assuming the most convenient forms without inter- 
fering with the needful work, afford the freedom which taste 
requires, and while. no superstructure or story is wanted or 
admissible, the very peculiar forms of the furnaces, together with 
their height, and mass, and bulk, and combination, afford a 
ground-work, such as an architect in this style would have even 
gladly selected without a special purpose of application, had he 
not found it ready to his hands. And if we add to this the in- 
dispensable openings of the different buildings, of the forges, 
the foundries, the cast-houses, and the mills, admitting colon- 
nades or porticos, as easily, and even more conveniently, than 
door-ways, there is every facility that an architect could desire 
for the application of taste, cramped as it may sometimes be by 
necessities ; and, most particularly, for the application of the 
very style under review. And we may add, that we have not 
been putting a mere speculative case, as some progress has 
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already been made in an attempt of this kind; producing, as 
far as it has hitherto proceeded, the effects which we have 
desired to see, and leading us to hope that the example may 
hereafter spread, and that the opulent manufacturers of England 
willhereafter consider it a worthy object to render ornamental, and 
creditable to themselves and the country, those works by which 
their wealth is created, as far as this may be possible; and that 
we shall no longer be pained by those paltry or tasteless build- 
ings, or those absolute deformities and offences, which now blot 
the surface of the country everywhere, and render our manu- 
facturing towns, especially, a source of absolute pain and vexa- 
tion. 

But it is time that we should conclude, and we will conclude 
with the wish that the characters of this style, and its applica- 
tions, may not be rejected, till they have, at least, been fairly 
examined. 

We can scarcely, indeed conceive how any one can contem- 
plate the drawings with which Denon has enriched the arts, 
without being struck with the beauty of the Egyptian buildings. 
Like the rest of the general public, we ourselves can judge from 
little else than from-these ; but we must envy those who have 
seen, or have the means of seeing, what we should consider an 
ample remuneration for a journey to that land of wonders, of 
ancient power and wealth, which, at this day, seem to have been 
no less miraculous than the part which it was destined to act 
in history. That men, travelling for the avowed purpose of 
examining ancient art, should still continue to flock to Athens, 
and to Athens alone, still crowd and labour to visit the unvaried 
temples of Greece, to see what has been seen by thousands, to 
contemplate the mere reality of what they know before they 
see it, and that which they know already as if they had seen 
it, which is for ever in our eyes as if it was before us, and 
which teaches nothing that we did not know before, would 
appear little less than marvellous, if we did not know the 
influence of fashion, enthusiasm, and vanity. 

That they should do all this, and spend their time and their 
money in pursuing Agrigentum and Poestum, when they might 
visit, or at least equally visit, Heliopolis and Thebes, when they 
might even examine the very cradle of Greek art, inspect the 
ever-during works of the most ancient and most powerful of 
nations, the labours of the architects of posterity, seeing at 
least variety and novelty, were itno more, would excite our 
astonishment, did we not kes of what materials those travellers 
consisted. And we might wonder to find the beauty, the splen- 
dor, the grandeur, and the numbers, we may add, of those 
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ancient and extraordinary structures, neglected for the sake of 
the hacknied and familiar views of Greece, did we not know 
that those persons were too frequently destitute of all knowledge 
of art, all education in architecture or in painting, and without 
those principles and studies on which alone a taste, a real taste 


can be founded. 





Arr. I1I.—Fifteenth Report on Courts of Justice in Ireland —Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed 26 April, 1826. 


AMONG the various subjects of warm discussion which 

attracted the public mind during the past year, not the 
least interesting, in more respects than one, was what is com- 
monly called the question of Absenteeism. This controversy 
was characterized, among others, by two striking features. 
In the first place, it was chosen as one of the grounds on 
which those who had investigated the causes of national wealth 
with the strictness of a scientific analysis were to be assailed 
by the supporters of the ancient opinions in trade and finance ; 
by those, namely, whose minds were in that state of self-con- 
fidence, that they did not hesitate to account for every moral 
or economical phenomenon by the standard of their own first- 
formed opinion, which they usually termed “common sense.” 
The other feature, not less remarkable, was the affected 
contempt which was manifested by all those who were imbued 
with aristocratical feelings, towards the writers who had ventured 
to dissent from an opinion so much in favour with the 
aristocracy, viz. that while, as landed proprietors, they are 
following their own pleasure or convenience in residing on their 
estates, they are also acting meritoriously towards the community. 
Not only were these sentiments entertained by those who, for the 
sake of various enjoyments of country life, the sports of the 
field, the pride of a large establishment, and the desire of pro- 
vincial display, annually visited their estates, in the self-satis- 
faction of supposed usefulness and condescending beneficence 
to the rural population; they were shared even by others who, 
although themselves constant absentees, could not bear that their 
presence or their absence should be thought matter of insig- 
nificance, and who preferred furnishing themselves with any 
paltry excuse, rather than justify their practice ona principle 
which, while it relieved them from culpability, gave a mortal 
wound to their importance. The ruling classes, and those to 
whom the favour of the ruling classes is dear, certainly took 
alarm, not before there was occasion to take alarm, when 
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that opinion was called into question—an opinion so long conse- 
crated by the consent of fashionable society, by the graver 
approbation of political treatises and judicial opinions, by the 
more ramified influence of literary works, essays, plays, 
and novels innumerable, without once experiencing contradic- 
tion. Yet when we refer to the course which this controversy 
upon absenteeism took, we remark, that the greater portion of 
the new scepticism regarded the effects of the residence 
of landlords, compared with their non-residence, simply 
in an economical point of view. That other doubt, so much 
more dangerous to a territorial aristocracy, whether the moral 
effects of the residence * of the lords of the soil are beneficial, 
was not urged very strongly, or backed with any considerable 
display of evidence. So much of such doubt as was expressed, 
showed only that the charm was broken which forbade inquiry, 
and that a series of discussions was at hand not very gratifying 
to their pride. 

Here, then, we take up the question. The Irish peasantry are 
generally allowed (no matter at present from what original causes) 
to be suffering under the influence of three great evils, or rather, 
three great classes of evils: extreme poverty—a great deficiency 
in the arts of life, physical and moral—and a system of oppressive 
exaction in the collecting of rent and territorial taxes. For 
all these evils the residence of landed proprietors on their estates 
is, by a certain class of persons, proposed as a specific 
rectally Whether residence can mitigate thie first of these 
evils, is a question of pure economics, which may or may not 
have been sufficiently elucidated ; we are not now inclined to 

ursue it further. But, as to its efficiency regarding the two 
fatter, there is room for much yet unattempted investigation. 

The Irish landlords, according to the fashionable dogma, 
would, by residing on their estates, advance the civilization 
of the people, improve their habits and manners, and secure 
their better obedience to the dictates of morality, and to the 
laws of society. But, in order to produce these desirable 
results, it is necessary that they should set forth in their own 
persons models of good morality and of respect for the laws, 
rendered more engaging by their considerate kindness towards 
their dependents. ; , 

According to the same dogma, they would, in the capacity 
of magistrates, check any oppressive conduct towards the 





* We shall, throughout this article, use the sing word ‘ residence,” 
as the opposite to ‘‘ absenteeism,” in order to avoid the constant repetition 
of the words “landlords,” and “on their estates,” before and after it. 
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peasantry, whether on the part of gentlemen or middle-men, 
of tithe-owners or tithe-collectors, or of any set of persons having 
pecuniary demands upon the occupiersof land. To this end, it 
1s necessary that they should be careful to render justice alike 
to the rich and the poor, without respect of persons, and to 
teach the peasantry the advantages of subordination to the civil 
authority by shewing that its protection is equally extended 
to all. 

We propose to inquire, whether the conduct of the 
Irish gentry actually resident is marked by such admirable 
qualities, or whether there is not ground for suspecting that it 
is characterized by the opposite of those qualities; from which 
inquiry, light will be reflected on the quegtion regarding the 
probable conduct of those, who from being absentees, might 
become resident. 

But before we begin this important investigation, we must 
clear away one or two fallacies, which are likely to impede 
its progress. One of these fallacies is, that the exhibition of a 
large fortune is in itself a great excitement to the ambition, 
and consequently to the industry, of the rural population. 
We shall observe upon this merely, that a very distant and 
uncertain object supplies a very weak and unsteady motive 
to action, and that in all men strong exertion is chiefl 
stimulated by the desire to vie in some sort of display with 
other persons not far removed from them in rank or profession. 
Where there is no competition, no hope of superiority, or 
even of equality, there is no excitement. A peasant is no more 
stimulated to industry by beholding the fortune of a gentle- 
man, than the latter is tempted to aspire to a crown by 
the display of the splendor of royalty. And even if it 
were not so, the exhibition of a large fortune in the shape 
of an estate in land, is stationary and uniform, whether the 
owner does or does not reside on it. 

The other element of miscalculation exists in the undue 
importance attached to those improvements in agriculture which 
resident landlords are alleged to be likely to undertake them- 
selves, or encourage in others. 

We are not disposed to dispute, that in the way of breaking 
through rural prejudices, resident landlords have occasionally 
been, and may be again, the instruments of effecting a change 
for the better in the processes of agriculture in » Seem 
bourhood. When the spirit of improvement has begun to exist 
among the agricultural population, they have assisted to give it 
an advantageous direction. But we incline to think that the 
extent and force of this beneficial instrumentality has been much 
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overrated. The number of country gentlemen who are 
concerned only about field sports, county legislation, and other 
amusements, is very great, compared with those who interest 
themselves with the business of agriculture. Of all the 
immense advances in cultivation which the last century has 
witnessed in Great Britain, only a small part were the result 
of the skill, or the pecuniary outlays of the landlords, until 
the high prices of agricultural produce, during the latter part 
of that century, held out the prospect of a large return to 
all investments of capital in farming, and dictated improve- 
ments which would, in all probability, have been under- 
taken to nearly the same extent, whether the landlords had 
or had not been habitually resident. Of this the history of 
the advancement of agriculture in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
where, as compared with England, few of the landlords are 
resident, offers the most decided confirmation. In Ireland 
the progress of the art of farming, even on the estates of 
resident landlords, has been extremely slow, and is yet in its 
very early stages. And it is worthy of notice, that at this time, 
when the complaints of absenteeism are at their height, the 
improvements which are going on, small as they are, are 
more extensive than any which have ever before been witnessed 
in that country.* In truth, during the time that the greater 
number of the Irish proprietors were resident, no improvement 
of the kind seems ever to have been even attempted. Some of 
the best cultivated estates in all the south of Ireland are the 
property of absentees ; for example, the estate of earl Fitzwilliam, 
in the county of Wicklow, and that of the duke of Devonshire, 
in the county of Waterford,+ while some of the worst are the 
property of residents. 

e might pursue this course of illustration further, and 
undertake a much wider induction of confirmatory facts ; but 
for the present we shall content ourselves with a few brief and 
to our minds conclusive considerations. These are, that agricul- 
tural improvements cannot advance in any considerable degree 
without the assistance of capital; that the usually expensive 
habits of landlords seldom permit them to save much out of their 
annual income ; that where capital is abundant, the motives 
to make use of it exist in the minds of the farmers in sufficient 
strength to secure great and extensive improvements, whether 





* See the Article on Ireland, in No. XIIT. 

+ Vide Evidence of colonel Currey, Reports of Lords and Commons on 
the State of Ireland, 1825. 

} Vide Wakefield’s Ireland, vol. i, pp. 259, 274. 
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their landlords are resident or not; that the power and the 
occasional disposition of the landlords to give to the spirit 
of enterprise a beneficial direction is, to a certain extent, 
admitted ; but that the accumulation of capital, and the spirit 
of enterprise, are the effects of causes other than encourage- 
ment from the landlords, viz. of security of property, and of con- 
fidence in the protection of the laws. 

One principal object, then, of our inquiry, is to ascertain the 
influence of the residence of the landlords upon this all-important 
incident, the confidence of the people in the protection of the 
laws. 

We have to anticipate a remark, which, made later, would only 
break the continued course of our argument. 

We have not asserted that there are no landed proprietors who 
have been instrumental in improving the condition of their 
tenants. To those admirable persons who have resisted the 
temptations of their situation and the influence of their class, 
who have rendered their authority as beneficent as it is exten- 
sive, and their example as good as it is conspicuous, we know 
no terms too high to express our respect. Every sinister in- 
terest which we may prove to be operating upon the rest of 
their class, more strongly proves their merit in resisting its 
seduction. Every instance of selfishness. and profligacy in 
others which we may adduce, only sets their conduct in a more 
brilliant light. But does the beneficence of these individuals 
constitute the rule, or the exception to the rule, regarding coun- 
try residence? This is the question, and the only question 
before us. Thus we clear away all those cases of individual 
contrariety to a general principle, which may be brought as 
objections to any truth disagreeable to the interest or the pre- 
judices of any class of men.* 





* But for this preliminary caution we should possibly have heard some 
talk about ‘‘ The Ladies Associations for improving the morals and domes- 
tic habits of the lower classes of the Irish,’’ if we recollect the title rightly. 
These Associations, as we hear, consisting each, at the most, of some two or 
three dozen of laities of the higher ranks, a few of them being habitually, the 
greater part only occasionally, resident, have been formed in most of the 
counties of Ireland (one association to each county), for the objects implied 
in their designation, In the counties where there are most resident gentry, 
the associations may consist of some two or three dozen of ladies: in the 
wilder and more remote counties the number of members is perfectly insig- 
nificant. The ladies composing them have distributed among themselves 
wide districts of scores of square miles in extent, each to be the province 
of the care and administrative talents of a committee of one, two, or 
three, as the case may happen, who undertake to improve the morals and 
domestic habits of one, tivo, or three hundred thousand peasants. In the 
exertions of these associations are the benefits of residence confessedly 
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We proceed to the point in debate—whether the influence of the 
residence of landlords on their estates is generally beneficial to 
their tenants. The word “ influence,” however, is of such vague 
signification, that it is necessary to fix it more exactly. Effect 
upon the habits and moral sentiments of their tenants, is the 
meaning, and the only meaning, that we attach to the term. 
But effect upon their habits and moral sentiments supposes 
communication with them of some sort. Of what sort, then, is 
the communication which takes place between the Irish landlord 
and his tenants ? 
_ It is communication without any sympathy on the part of the 
gentleman, without any confidence on the part of the peasant ; 
it is communication where every thing may be dhaahaided as a 
right by the former, and nothing can be hoped for but as a favour 
by the latter; where there is nothing to lose by insolence on 
the one hand, and nothing to gain but by submission on the 
other. What effect can communication such as this have, but 
that of generating in the superior class a capricious selfishness, 
in the inferior an abject servility ? 

All this is pretty plainly predicted in the book of human 
nature. Is the prediction contradicted or confirmed by experi- 
ence? The attention which the public are beginning to pay to 


provincial transactions, and to the condition of our English 
peasantry, will very soon enable them to decide. 

But since our admiration is so boldly claimed for the personal 
example which the Irish gentry, all probability to the contrary 
notwithstanding, do actually show to their inferiors, and for 
the improved morality which they practically diffuse around 





in one of its least questionable forms, in placing examples of a higher 
state of domestic economy before the eyes of a people of comfortless habits. 
Suppose now that these associations were as numerically large as they 
are small, suppose that their exertions were a3 unremitting and well- 
directed as they are, probably, from the aristocratic description of the 
members, at one time indolently remiss, and at another time impatiently 
unskilful ; still what could they do by improving the domestic habits of 
the peasants in detail, if unrestrained Doe ow ge reduces the average 
reward of their labour to the lowest quantity which will support existence ; 
if the landlords adopt a system of constant intimidation to secure their 
politival dependence ; if the rapacity of land-stewards and tithe-proctors 
endangers the little savings which more than ordinary skill, or more 
than ordinary industry may have amassed; if all these causes combine 
to destroy their ambition, their energy, and their industry, and all the 
higher moralities in the gross? That the first clause of this hypothetical 
case is unhappily realized, we have endeavoured to point out in a former 
article ; in asserting that the latter clauses are also consistent with the 
truth, the evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committees on the state 
of Ireland, as we shall presently show, is equally our warrant. 
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them, we shall examine the justice of the claim upon the 
ground on which we are challenged, upon the actual testimony 
of facts. 

I. As to their personal example, let the reader refer for 
evidence to the 15th Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Courts of Justice in Ireland. This 
Report is devoted entirely to describe the manner in which 
the office of sub-sheriff (the office of high-sheriff is little more 
than an office in name) is performed. We find it stated in that 
Report p. 25, and supported by references to the examinations 
(contained in the Appendix,) of persons who have served the 
office of sub-sheriff in several counties, that “ gentlemen of pro- 
perty and consideration,” against whose goods writs of execu- 
tion had been issued, have entered into a secret understanding 
with the sub-sheriff, whereby the latter, whose duty it was to 
execute those writs, has undertaken to make delays against 
the claims of the plaintiffs “‘ by various pretences, and false and 
dilatory returns, in order to gain time for the defendant.” For 
this “ accommodation,” as it 1s called, the parties accommodated 
agree to pay what, in plain language, would be called a bribe, 
but which, for the sake of euphony, is usually termed a 
“* commission.” 

Detailed instances of this system of fraudful collusion con- 
nected with the names of some of those “‘ gentlemen of property 
and consideration” are given, which are too numerous and 
too long for insertion here. 

But the evidence itself of the sub-sheriffs ought to be read 
by all those who wish to understand any thing of the manners 
of the Irish gentry, and of the example which they set to 
a “lawless” peasantry. To this evidence we regret that we 
can do little more than allude ; but notwithstanding the restraint 
which our limits impose, we cannot avoid noticing two or three 
of the most remarkable passages :— 

Mr. John Bourke, under-sheriff of the county of Mayo, states, 
that “ of six embarrassed persons in his county who are enabled to 
evade process, four are magistrates.” —p. 134. 

Mr. John Cuthbert, under-sheriff of the county of Limerick,* 
states, ‘‘ that among the persons in the county of Limerick who 
had contrived to avoid the execution of writs of arrest lodged 
age them, there were many in the rank of gentlemen, consider- 
ably more than twenty, and amongst those, from seven to eight 
magistrates.” —p. 183. 

‘Q. Do many of those persons who are enabled to evade the execu- 
tion of writs of feri facias live at a considerable expense, and with 
establishments apparently their own ?>—A, They appear to do so.’ 
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* <Q. Incases where the defendant in a writ of fier facias has a house 
furnished, how is he enabled to protect the furniture from seizure ? 
— A. By keeping the door closed against the sheriff and his officers.’ 

‘Q. Are many of the gentry of the county Limerick in the circum- 
stances described in the previous question ?—A. I am on my oath, 
and bound to answer the question fully ; I consider the majority”— 
p. 185. 


Mr. John Smith, under-sheriff of the county of Galway, states, 
that of persons resident in the county Galway who have been in 
the habit of evading writs against their persons lodged with the 
sheriff by their creditors, “‘he does not recollect more than 
seven or eight, and they are in the rank of gentlemen. Some 
of these are magistrates of the county, I think there are four.”— 

» 207. 
c Much more evidence than this we could draw from the same 
source ; evidence relating to the gentry in almost every county 
in Ireland. » But surely, even if our limits did not restrain us, 
we have already adduced enough, and more than enough to 
shew, what sort of regard to common honesty in incurring 
larger debts than they can pay, and what sort of respect 
for the laws in evading their execution, is exhibited to the 
peasantry by a considerable number of the Irish gentry, includ- 
ing, not a few even of the administrators of those very laws, of the 
self-styled guardians of public morality, of the magistrates them- 
selves. 

But the great body of the gentry of Ireland do not encourage 
this course of conduct—No; but do they discourage it? 
do they attack it by their reprobation, private as well as public ? 
above all, do they endeavour to visit these evasions of the laws 
withthe whole vigourof their territorialand magisterial authority, 
as they would visit the transgressions of similarly offending 
peasants ? If they donot (and who is there so regardless of veracity 
as to affirm that they do?) they share the culpability of those 
whose offences they connive at ; and if they have not thought fit 
to separate themselves from the dissipated and the lawless, in 
society, in opinion, and in public view, neither will we make the 
separation. 

Having now gained a little information respecting the exam- 
ple which the country gentlemen of Ireland exhibit to the people 
in their conduct as individuals, let us ask whether better 
specimens of morality are set forth in their public capacity 
as a 

ur readers are probably aware, that in Ireland the business of 
preliminary investigation into criminal cases forms a very small 
part of the functions of grand juries, and that such business is, 
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in fact, only the pretence to cover the extensive power which 
those bodies exercise as local legislatures. To the jurisdiction of 
the grand jury in each county, are referred all matters relating to 
the making and repairing of roads, bridges, gaols, and court- 
houses ; compensations for losses by insurrectionary outrages, 
the appointments and salaries of = officers, and various other 
branches of county business, which it would be tedious to 
particularize. The sums to any amount which they may choose 
to think requisite for these purposes, they of their own 
authority appoint to be levied on the county, without any 
control whatever. Their deliberations are conducted with closed 
doors ; the check of publicity is thus entirely removed. The 
judge of the assizes has merely to see that the usual forms of 
proceeding are gone through. The right of every cess-payer 
to call in question in open court the expediency of any of their 
votes, that certain public works are wanted by the county, 
and to demand, that the matter shall be tried by a common jury, 
or to traverse a presentment as it is called, is, in consequence 
of the general fear of offending the gentry,* nothing more 
than a sham security, and, like other sham securities, a screen 
for abuse. The magistrates without any power of revising their 
acts, are charged with enforcing payment of the assessment 
which they have appointed to be focind. The high-sheriff 
selects the members of the grand jury out of the freeholders 
of the county at his own discretion, of course chooses them 
from his own class, that is, from the-principal gentlemen. 

The opinion of one of these gentlemen is on record, that 
“he does not know that any other body could be instituted 
which would be more perfect” (than the grand jury).+ Per- 
haps, after what we have stated respecting the constitution of 
this body, we might content ourselves with simply asserting 
the reverse of this proposition: we will, however, appeal to the 
Parliamentary Reports to decide the question. There we find it 
confirmed by witness after witness, in almost every other page, 
that “the abuse of the civil and financial function of a grand 
juror, has been gross beyond expression.” 

The grand-jurymen, any of whose tenants, or any of whose 
friends tenants, are in arrear for rent, procure for those tenants 
a presentment (i. e. a vote stating the expediency of executing 





* - Evidenee of Mr. Macdonnell, Report of Commons, 1825, pp. 
765, 766. 

+ Vide Evidence of J. S. Rochfort, esq..a landed proprietor of the 
— of Carlow, and Queen’s County, Report of Commons, 1825, p. 445. 

te language of Mr. Justice Day, Vide Report of Commons, 1824, 
p. 253. 
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some public work, accompanied with a grant of money for the 
purpose) for making some road or bridge in their neighbourhood, 
no matter how little wanted such road or bridge, no matter 
how ignorant of road-making and engineering such tenants may 
be, provided they are enabled to pay their rent out of the profits 
of the job. Thus works are undertaken which are not needed, 
and works which are needed, are badly and expensively executed, 
that the gentlemen of the grand jury and their friends may get 
roads made on their estates, and the arrears of their rents paid, 
out of the county money. The evidence of the thorough dis- 
honesty of these grand juries, notwithstanding the pretext of 
public service with which they cover themselves, and notwith- 
standing the secrecy of their proceedings, which tends to exclude 
diréct detection of peculation, is to a remarkable degree stron 
and abundant. So notorious, indeed, among every class al 
description of people in Ireland, is the character of their 
practices, that even the boldest of the country gentlemen, of the 
supporters of the proprietary right to tax the public, reluctantly 
confess, wpon being very closely questioned, that there are some 
abuses in the system of presentments ; such abuses as are quite 
sufficient te justify the heaviest charges ever made against the 
grand juries. 

Mr. De la Cour, a gentleman resident at Mallow, in the county 
of Cork, accurately acquainted with the details of the levying and 
administration of county rates, professes to consider “ that the 
taxation of the county could not be placed in any hands with so 
much advantage, as in the hands of the grand jury,”* yet declares 
that, owing to the negligence of the grand juries in not making suf- 
ficient investigation into the actual expenditure of county money, 
he has no hesitation in stating his opinion “ that the present 
mode of accounting for presentments leads to a vast deal of 
perjury” (on the part of the persons contracting for the works). 
—p. 560. 

Observe also the same gentleman’s admission that “a system 
of favoritism or partiality to the tenantry of grand jurors, or to 
particular persons, is believed to exist to a certain extent, and it 
cannot be denied thut it may in some instanees operate.” —p. 566. 

Mr. Leslie Foster, being exceedingly anxious not to say 
any thing to the discredit of grand juries, when asked “ whether 
in the province of Munster presentments are not grossly mis- 
applied?” eagerly corrected the question, answering, “I should 
hardly say grossly ; but I think the province of Munster has a 





* Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 558. 
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much greater right to complain than the province of Ulster. I 
certainly suspect that the entire sums are not always really 
expended ; 1 am sure that the works themselves are often so 
unskilfully laid out, and so ill designed, that it would be better 
they were not executed at all.” * 
gain he is asked, whether he has ever heard ‘ that rents have 
been eked out and completed by the presentments given to 
the tenants?’ Still unwilling to speak out, he answers, “I 
should not state the proposition quite so broadly. I think the 
persons obtaining presentments have been enabled to pay rents 
they could not otherwise have provided for; and J have no 
doubt that their landlords on the grand jury may have aided 
them in obtaining those presentments” [p. 65) ; which, we take 
it, amounts to the same thing as the intention of the question 
stated a little less frankly. And the marquis of Westmeath is 
asked, ‘‘ Have you ever been witness to any abuses in the 
administration of matters by them (the grand juries) ?—J think 
I may say I have certainly seen what is called jobbing ; I am bound 
to say so; I believe it not to be very uncommon in Ireland.” + 
Here we might safely close the case against the gentlemen 
of the Irish grand juries, made out as that case is by the admission 
of members of those bodies, of men anxious to say as little evil, 
and as much good, of them as possible. Surely the above is 
testimony of the most unquestionable kind; testimony con- 
firming the charges which it was brought to evade. But, 
although we have proved all that it is needful to prove, still 
we cannot leave the subject without entreating our readers to 
look at the statements of those who know, and are not inclined 
to conceal what they know of the nature of the proceedings 
of the grand juries. Refer first, to that candid witness, himself a 
country gentleman, general Bourke, concerning the “ partiality, 
private favour, and of the loose and irregular practice among the 
higher orders in levying public money.” { Secondly, to Mr. Godley, 
who, although amember, to his credit be it spoken, of the sameclass, 
yet does not hesitate to term the grand jury “a body of men who 
ave it in their power to put their hands intoother people’s pockets, 
without at the same time considering how far those pockets may 
be filled, so as to enable the owners to spare any thing out of 





* Vide Report of Lords, 1825, p. 65. 

+ Vide Report of Lords, 1824, p. 230; and see also the admissions of 
W. H. W. Newenham, esq. pp. 306, 307 ; and of J. M‘Carty, esq. p.p 
331, 332, Report of Commons, 1824. 

t Vide Report of Lords, 1825, pp. 176, 177, 178. 
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them ;”* a good periphrastical definition of pickpockets. 
Thirdly, to Mr. Macdonnell, who informs us, that 


‘He knows works in that county (Mayo) for which money has been 
granted and paid as for different roads from a market town to the sea; 
the designation of all new roads must be either from market town to 
market town, or from a market town to the sea ; when, in this in- 
stance, the town named consists merely of five or six straggling 
cabins, and there is no market whatever held in it; and though two 
or three distinct lines of roads have been presented for, accounted regu 
larly for, and paid for, by the county, purporting to have been made 
from this mock market town to the sea, yet there is no appearance of 
such road having been made.”’+ 

And the same witness has known instances in which 

“* Even domain walls and garden walls have been built with the money 
granted by presentment.’ t 

So much for the conduct of the Irish country gentlemen in 
their character of administrators of county finances. This, 
however, is not the principal article of our charge against 
that class) We have brought it forward in order that 
those who cannot, or who will not, look beneath the surface 
of things, those who consider that all political virtue is 
included in pecuniary integrity, may see that even to this 
common merit the provincial aristocracy of Ireland cannot lay 
claim ; that application of public money to private purposes, 
peculation, simple peculation, is not below the level of their 
morality. 

But Mr. Brownlow has asserted in his place in parliament, 
that “the Protestant gentlemen of Ireland, in the relations 
of parents, landlords, and magistrates, have, in every thing, 
followed the precepts of their religion, by studying the good of 
all committed to their charge in a manner not to be surpassed 
by any similar body of men, similarly situated, in the world.’’§ 
What the Protestant gentlemen of Ireland have done in the 
relation of parents, concerns not the present inquiry ; but as to 
their merits in the relations of landlords and magistrates, these 
we shall take some little pains to canvass. 

And first, as to their merits in the relation of landlords. 
“The landlords of Ireland have studied the good of all com- 
mitted to their care.” This is the text which we have to illus- 
trate. Let us call to our aid a person eminently qualified for 





* Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 741, et seq. 

+ Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 762. 

} Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 523. 

§ Vide Speech of Mr. Brownlow on the Debate on the Catholic Associa- 
tions in the House of Commons Feb. 14, 1825. Parliamentary His. 
tory and Review, Vol. I, p. 81, 
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the purpose, one who, in his professional capacity, has visited a 
wide extent of those districts where territorial authority exer- 
cises its uncontrolled dominion, and who had every where 
much intercourse both with the landlords and the peasants: we 
speak of Mr. Nimmo, the civil engineer. 


‘ The tenantry of Ireland are almost universally from six manths 
to twelve months, and upwards, in arrear (for rent). There is a dis- 
tinction among them between what are called Irish tenants and 
English tenants. The former, the Irish tenant, is he who, according 
to custom, js in arrear, and in debt ta the landlard: being in debt, it 
is, I believe, in the power of the landlord legally to drive his cattle, 
under the farm of a distress, to the pound, by way of making him pay 
his rent; but this form of distress is applied, nat only to the raising 
of the rent, but to the doing any thing else which the landiord wants. 
For example: If I want a parcel of people to work for me at eight- 
pence a day, and they insist on being paid ten-pence, I complain to the 
landlord that the peaple are demanding exorbitant wages, and that we 
cannot go an; we will not pay them those wages: the landlord, whose 
interest it is to have the work go on, in order that money may be paid 
to his tenantry for the purpose of paying his rent, again sends instant 
notice, that unless they go to the work on the road at eight-pence « 
day, all their cattle will be driven to the pound. Now I conceive the 
abject being, not to pay rent, but to do the road, this is an illegal use 
of this power ; and supposing the landlerd wished them not to work 
on the road for me, they would have a like notice for that. Notice 
has been sent to aman, that if he went to work on the road, his cattle 
should be driven the next morning to the pound ; consequently he may 
be made to do any thing the landlord pleases. 

‘Q. Have you known several instances of this kind?—4. I have 
known several ; I could bring written documents to shaw this. 

“Q. Has this practice existed to a considerable extent >—d. | 
believe it is universal, both in the South and ia the West, and that by 
very humane landlords; I believe i¢ exists from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causeway, but chiefly in Munster and Connaught. 

*Q. In what parts of the country has it taken place to your own 
knowledge ?—A. I think I eoyld bring proof: one landlord, when 
in the county of Kerry we were going to build a wall for the Fishery 
Board, and without doing any thing as it was thought out of the way, 
the landlord obliged the people to work, by threat of driving them, at 
eight-pence a day. 1 could bring another; instance from the north- 
ern part of the county of Mayo, where the same thing was done, | 
believe with the very best intention, for I know the gentleman to bea 
very humane tandtord; and § could bring another instance in the 
same county, where an instance of making a man not work on the road 
occurred, 

“ In the town of Kilkee, in the county of Clare, when I was passing 
through it in the time of the distress in the year 1822, the people were 
in a group ut the side of the pound, receiving meal ia the way of charity, 
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and, at the same time, the pound was choke-full of cattle; of course 
the milk of those cattle would have been worth something if it could 
have been obtained.’* 


And refer to the evidence of Mr. Macdonnell, where may be 
seen another use to which the power of distraining is put by the 
landlords, that of repressing any disposition on the part of the 
peasantry to resist the excessive imposition of grand jury as- 
sessments, by traversing presentments at the assizes. “I 
think,” says that gentleman, “ that the peasantry of the coun- 
try are in general completely at the mercy of their landlords ; 
and it is just a matter of choice with them, whether they will 
pay five or six shillings, or part with their all and be turned out 
on-the world.”*+ 

Here are corvées under another name; here we see the land- 
lords, even, as compared with their fellows, “ very humane 
landlords,” compelling their tenants to contribute their labour 
on the roads at under-wages, with as strong coercion as the 
seigneur can apply to his serf, and this “without doing any 
thing, as it was thought, out of the way ;’—here we see how 
the property of the peasantry is rendered insecure, how their 
moral independence is utterly destroyed, how the weak-spirited 
are reduced to indolent recklessness, and the high-spirited are 
goaded into msurrection. 

But the Irish landlords have not only kept their tenants in 
the condition of predial serfs; they have not only held them in 
corporeal vassalage by the distraining power; they have reduced 
them by this principally, among other means of intimidation, to 
an equally miserable moral servitude, in order to secure their 
votes at county elections, and to make them the tools of their 
party intrigues. It does not concern our present design to 
enter upon the question of the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders, any further than as the evidence relating 
to it may illustrate the conduct of the Irish aristocracy towards 
the people whom they rule. In pursuit of this purpose, we 
request attention to the following extracts from the Parlia- 
mentary Reports :— 


‘I conceive,’ says Mr. M‘Carthy, a magistrate resident in the 
county of Cork, ‘ in several instances a disregard to an oath has been 
eneouraged both by the Irish gentlemen, and, I must say, the Trish 
clergy of both persuasions, for electioneering purposes ; in several in- 
stances, individuals have been brought up to vote as freeholders, who 
certainly had no freebold.’ 
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* Vide Report of Lords, 1824, pp. T31, 132. : 
+ Vide Report of — 1825, pp. 765, 766. 
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‘ The Irish tenant, in fact, being occasionally or always in debt to 
his landlord, is he not kept in order, and maintained in obedience, by 
the power of distraining existing on the part of the landlord ?—He 
is universally, I believe.’* 


The right hon. D. Browne is asked, 


‘ Are not, in point of fact, the small freeholdere so much under 
the influence and in the power of the landlords, that they dare not act 
against them ?—A. I think they are; I think they would be very 
daring to do so, because they owe us generally double what they have 
to pay us; and the landlord has the power of distraining for the 
running half-year’s rent.’+ 


Mr. Blake, chief remembrancer of Ireland, observes, 


* In general they (the lower class of freeholders) pay what is origi- 
nally a rack-rent for the land ; they then build mud huts upon it ; and 
if they make out of the land a profit of forty shillings a year, a profit 
produced by the sweat of the brow, they reconcile themselves to swear 
that they have an interest in it to the extent of forty shillings a year, 
whereas the gain is produced not through an interest in the land, but 
through their labour.’ 


The means by which these unfortunate people are made “ to 
reconcile themselves” to swear whatever their masters bid them, 
we find in Mr. Blake’s answer to the next question, in which 
he states, that upon receivers accounts, which came before him 
in his official capacity, ‘“ he found frequently that a great mass 
of tenants who were in arrear, in consequence of Lodding at 
exorbitant rents, had sworn to forty-shilling freeholds.t 

Mr. Irwin Kelly Sovereign, of Armagh, after having stated 
that the forty-shilling freehold system 
‘ Demoralizes the people, leading to affidavits which they do not 
feel themselves qualified to take, meaning that the persons do not feel 
themselves thoroughly convinced that they can, with a clear con- 


science, take that oath, inasmuch as the freehold they possess is not 
worth the sum they swear to,’ 


Is then asked, 


* What induces them to take that oath when they are under that 
impression ?” 


His answer is, 


“« Frequently the solicitation of the proprietor of the ground or his 
agent.’’§ 





* Vide Report of Lords, 1824, pp. 213, 218. 

+ Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 32. 
Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 43. 
Vide Report of Lords, 1825, p. 493, 
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Dr. O’Brien, parish priest of Doneraile states, that 


‘The lower class of people, as far as he was acquainted with the 
county of Cork, set very little estimation on that franchise (the 
elective) ; they consider themselves as the slaves of ‘their landlords ; 
they consider they have no free will, and on occasions of elections, I 
have myself witnessed the tears of these poor creatures, going to the 
county town to give their vote against what they called their con- 
sciences ; meaning by that, that they were going to vote for persons 
who were hostile to Catholic emancipation, bnt who were in the 
interests of their landlords. I have known perjury to have been 
multiplied on these occasions; I have known numbers of my own 
parishioners, when called on to register their votes, to apply to myself 
for advice. They have laid their situation before me, and then said, 
‘What shall I do, sir ? my landlord calls upon me to register my vote : 
see my situation; I have such a family; I pay so much for my 
unfortunate farm ; and he says I have an interest of forty-shillings ; I 
do not think I have ; and how am I to act ?’* 


Subornation of perjury ;—say rather, compulsion of perjury ;— 
and that applied to half the population ;—truly the character of 
the Irish country gentlemen opens before us in brilliant colours. 

We will not inquire at present whether the process of dis- 
training is necessary to secure the due payment of rent; whether 


legislative enactments might not be devised to limit the use of 
this enormous power to its original purposes, and to prevent its 
application as an instrument of enslaving every peasant to 
the will of his lord ; whether, if this be not possible, it would 
not be expedient to abolish altogether a power allowed to 
landlords, already much greater than the power allowed to 
other classes of creditors, rather than to sacrifice the security 
of the agricultural population to their eagerness to realize 
an amount of rent which the improvident indigence of 
that population at once induces them to offer and disables 
them from discharging. We merely desire to call men’s 
attention to the indications which the foregoing evidence 
affords of their character, whose conduct towards their tenants 
has been such as that evidence proves it to have been, and 
who have notwithstanding had the audacity to assert, or to 
allow others to assert in their name, that they have, “in the 





* Vide seg. Report of Commons, 1825, p. 588. And for the perjury 
caused by the landlords to serve their electioneering yes see further 
evidence of Col. Currey, pp. 303, 304; of the rev. H. Cooke, p. 372; of 
the rev. T. Costello, p. 416; of J. S. Rochfort, esq. Pe 435, 436; of Mr. 
Barrington, pp. 577, 578; Report of Commons, 1825; of Mr. Leslie 
Foster, p. 78; Mr. Justice Day, p. 534; and of Dom. Browne, esq. pp. 
586, 587 ; Report of Lords, 1825. 
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relation of landlords, studied the good of all committed to their 
charge.” ; 

But the principal plea in favour of residence, that it would 
relieve the peasantry from the severe oppression of the 
middle-men, is, in reality, no objection at all to what we 
have adduced. This argument, even if we admitted its 
validity, proves not that the proprietors are in themselves just, 
humane, and considerate towards their tenants, but only that 
they are less iniquitous, less cruel, less regardless of their feel- 
ings than another class of men,—a class whom the maintainers 
of the argument are forward to stigmatize as the most in- 
tolerable scourges of the peasantry. Those who can urge 
against the main column of our reasoning nothing stronger than 
this objection, already abandon the better half of their original 
position, and merely maintain that the residence of the gentry, 
although it should be proved to be productive of enormous evils 
to the agricultural population, saves them from evils still greater 
at the hands of agents and middle-men. The power, then, which 
is committed into the hands of the landlords and of the landlords’ 
substitutes, being, as far as regards legal responsibility, nearly 
equal, the only problem which remains, is, to determine the 
probability that the extra-legal or moral restraints on the abuse 
of power on the part of the former, will be stronger or not, than 
those applying to the conduct of the latter. 

After all, it is a question of exceedingly little practical im- 
portance. It is nothing more or less than this: Of two classes 
of persons, both extremely ill qualified to exercise the func- 
tions of rulers over the peasantry, to find out the minute 
shade by which one is less qualified than the other, when the 
solution of the question would not have the slightest effect in 
substituting the more qualified for the less qualified class. If 
it were clear to demonstration that middle-men and land- 
agents were the mildest and most benevolent of human 
beings, this would no: prevent the landlords, upon the slightest 
suggestion of interest or convenience, from returning to their 
estates, and resuming the whole of the territorial power; as, on 
the other hand, although the latter believe that their presence 
would be extremely beneficial to their tenantry, mere pleasure- 
seeking and dissipation are sufficient to make absentees of 
almost all of them, until their embarrassments compel them to 
return to the country. 

But even upon this limited view we have great doubts whether 
reasonable anticipation, or the experience of the conduct of 
actually resident landlords, warrants the conclusion, that the 
residence of those who are now absentees would make any: 
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change for the better, in the administration of agents and 
middle-men. 

For the solution of these doubts, we have now neither space 
nor inclination, but to the consideration of those who may 
think it worth while to pursue stil! further the comparison 
between the moral qualifications of middle-men and of land- 
lords, we recommend the following questions : 

Whether, if a middle-man or an agent be rigorous in 
exacting renewal fines and rack-rents, an embarrassed landlord 
will not be equally so? and in this predicament how many 
are to be found, we have already seen.* Whether by the 
public opinion, to which it is common to assert, that gen- 
tlemen are more amenable than men of inferior rank, be not 
meant the opinion of the class of gentlemen; and, if so, whether 
from the evidence hereinafter adduced, conduct favourable 
to the interests of this class, how much soever it may be to 
the peasantry pregnant with injustice, is likely to be visited with 
any severe measure of reprobation? Finally, whether middle- 
men and agents are saturated to the same degree as the landlords, 
with the feelings of aristocratic haughtiness, political jealousy, 
and sectarian animosity, towards the subjects of their sway ? 

II. Let us now proceed to the second general division of the 
reasons alleged for expecting beneficial results from the resi- 
dence of the Irish landlords, viz. that by their presence in the 
capacity of magistrates, they would protect the people, as occu- 
piers of land, from the rapacity of the different sets of claimants 
for rent, tithe, and assessments, and generally from the domi- 
neering spirit of all persons having any sort of power over the 
peasants ;~—that they would quickly falsify the now too-well- 
founded assertion, that in “ Ireland there is one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor.” 

In order to effect this object, so much at heart with every 
friend of humanity, the highest judicial quelifications would be 
peculiarly requisite. The most complete personal integrity, an 
extreme vigilance against any indirect seducing influence, and a 
thorough disregard of the ill-will of those who profit by abuse of 
ng would, without the assistance of a better code of laws, 

_—_ enable them to fulfil the duties of the magisterial office. 
ow, what is the probability that such, and so admirable, will 





* For additional confirmation of the embarrassed state of the affairs of 
the greater part of the resident Irish gentry, see the evidence quoted on 
the subject in the article “ Ireland,” in No. XIII., and in the article 
‘« Emigration,” in No. XII. Further proof of the same fact may be found 
in the evidence taken before the trish Committee in 1823: the committee 
allude-to it in their Report, p. 7. 
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be their qualifications as magistrates—first, from reasoning an- 
tecedent to experience ; or, secondly, from the experience which 
we have of the conduct of those who are already resident? 
First—Antecedently, we must anticipate their conduct from 
the circumstances in which they are placed. What, as relating 
to the question in hand, are these circumstances? Such as 
confer upon them the most absolute power over the peasantry, 
with few of the usual checks, and with more than the usual 
incitements to the abuse of that power. Power, like that 
exercised by a territorial lord over his peasantry subsisting 
under a state of law such as in Ireland, is in other situations 
difficult to be met with. Absolute authority in its most 
undisguised form, when exercised over towns, is nothing in 
comparison with it. Authority, in the utmost legal com- 
pleteness, is in towns checked by the force of combined 
Opinion, however tacit and suppressed, and by the fear 
of the resistance of congregated numbers, however slight and 
remote. But upon the sway of the territorial lord there is no 
such check. Removed by his rank from all participation in the 
interests, and from all sympathy with the sufferings of his 
peasants; removed by his overwhelming power, both as a 
magistrate and a landlord, from all fear of effectual resistance, 
from a scattered and uncombined population; removed by his 
provincial situation from the immediate apprehension of the 
instructed, that is, the only potent portion of public opinion ;— 
to the power of such a man limits scarcely exist. 
Submissiveness, even to the point of abject servility, with 
all the abasement of moral independence therewith connected, 
will be but a small part of those demands which the ex- 
perience of human nature tells us to expect that such a man 
will make on his vassals. The appropriation to his own 
use of the whole produce of their labour, beyond the bare 
allowance absolutely necessary to support their existence and 
continue their race, he will mdubitably endeavour to effect. 
He will do this, if other circumstances favour his design, by 
making them actually his predial slaves. But if the outward 
form and name of slavery, be repugnant to the opinions of an 
influential middle class, he will still make them slaves in 
ultimate and real effect ; as the landlords have done in England, 
by warping the power which the poor laws put into their 
hands, and establishing the system of allowances; as they 
have done in Ireland, by causing their tenants to be constantly 
in arrear for rent. Further, when all the motives to act in- 
juriously towards the peasantry as a class have been recounted, 
we have still to add those arising from persona! interest, pride, 
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or partiality in the administration of justice between man and 
man, and then we have completed the moral picture of what 
the feudal baron was, of what the Irish magistrate actually is. 

Let not this comparison of the apparently polite and civilized 
modern gentleman, and the barbarous chieftain of the middle 
ages, be thought extravagant. The moral character of a class 
is determined solely by the moral circumstances with which 
that class is surrounded, and not by the name or the external 
manners of the age in which it may chance to exist. Not so 
widely different in all the essential characteristics of their 
respective situations as in the name and title, are the feudal 
baron and the Irish gentleman. Not much less complete in 
legal extent, certainly very little less complete, in the absence 
of real responsibility, is the power conferred by the commission 
of the peace, than that of the seignoral jurisdiction. Not less 
efficient in exacting services of all descriptions from the 
peasantry, but in many respects far more profitable than legal 
villainage, is the contrivance of the “ hanging gale”* of rent. 
Not less effectual, and far less cumbrous instruments of 
power than feudal retainers, are dependent constables, sup- 
ported, in case of need, by armed policemen and disciplined 
troops. In some respects the rule of the former was even pre- 
ferable to that of the latter. For at all events the feudal nobles 
had commonly the same national feeling, and the same religious 
creed as their vassals. The Irish country gentlemen, taken 
generally, have neither. The contrast of the consequences is 
obvious. And if the voice of public opinion, even now but too 
weak, was in the middle ages almost powerless; if mere wanton 
ferocity was, in some instances, more unrestrained, yet the spirit 
of clanship sometimes stood in the place of law between the lord 
and his vassal; while, in modern Ireland, the relation between 
the gentry and the peasantry, is that between foreigners and 
natives, between conquerors and conquered, between members 
of an established and members oi a sectarian church. 

But we shall be told that we do wrong to the Irish country 
gentlemen, by antecedent reasoning. Come we, then, secondly, 
to actual experience. 

We begin with the administration of justice by the Irish 
magistrates in tithe cases. A tax in kind is notoriously, 
of all others, the tax which is paid with the most reluctance. 
A tax varying in amount in each succeeding year, accord- 
ing to a variable standard, viz. the productiveness of a har- 
vest; which is left, in a great measure, to the discretion 





* The Irish term for the running arrears. 
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of the tax-collector to estimate; a tax, moreover, paid by one 
religious sect to support the priests of another, must inevitably 
produce the strongest tendency to exaction on the part of the 
claimants, the strongest feeling of irritation on the part of the 
payers ; it would, in short, be in the highest conceivable degree 
fertile in the matter of contention. Such, in every single 
respect, is the tithe in Ireland. Now, if in the numberless 
disputes arising from this source, the magistrates have exhibited 
an anxious desire to repress vexatious proceedings on the 
part of the tithe-owner ; if between the rich claimants and the 
poor payers of the tax, they have arbitrated without any bias 
towards the former, we would willingly admit this to be a 
strong presumption in favour of the really patriarchal exercise 
of their authority. Proportionally decisive against it, would 
be the evidence that they side with the former against the 
latter,—against those who most need the protection of the law. 
Such, however, is the state of the fact. 

“ When a peasant is to be worried out of exorbitant tithes ” 
(the expression of Mr. Macdonnell [loc. cit. infra]), the tithe- 
owner procures two magistrates (two magistrates are necessary 
to the exercise of jurisdiction in tithe cases) tosummonthat peasant 
to appear before them at the distance of several miles, some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty from his place of residence ; 
and then, when the man has travelled this long journey, the 
two magistrates adjourn the court, or they do not attend at all, 
and this is repeated, perhaps, two or three times.* 

Refer also to the conduct of the magistrates in the notorious 
case of the Rev. Mr. Morritt, of Skibbereen, where the oppres- 
sive mode of enforcing the tithe claims of that one clergyman 
adopted by them was upon the point of raising disturbances 
in a whole district, and did actually cause an affray in which 
lives were lost.+ Remark what Mr. O’Driscol states respect- 
ing the transaction, “ that this is not to be taken as a solitary 
instance, because it (the oppressive method of collection) was 
previously the habit of that part of the country, and I under- 
stand it has been practised since.” 





* Vide Evidence of Mr. Macdonnell, Report of Commons, 1825, p. 760, 
and of Mr. O’Connell, Report of Lords, 1825, p. 13}. 

+ Vide Mividence of Mr. Maxwell Blacker, one of the king’s counsel, 
appointed to administer the Insurrection Act during the disturbances in 
the south of Ireland. Report of Commons, 1824, pp. 60, 61: of lord 
Carbery, Report of Commons, 1825, p. 603, and of Mr. O’Driseol, Joe. 
cit. infra. 

3 Vide Report of Lords, 1824, p. 233. We are not unaware that the 
Tithe Composition Act is now operating, to obviate the exaction previously 
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Let us go on to inquire how the magisterial office is per- 
formed in other branches of its duties. 


‘Committing persons to gaol upon charges of felony,’ says Mr. 
O’Connell, ‘ to lie there until the ensuing assizes , sometimes three, 
four, five, and six months, and sometimes seven ;’ when ‘ the utmost 
the charge could be was a civil trespass, or some light misdemean- 
our,’ was (before the establishment of Petty Sessions)* ‘a thing of 
by no means unfrequent occurrence.’ The magistrates ‘ were also 
in the habit of turning almost all cases, with respect to civil rights, 
into criminal offences,; and beginning by inflicting punishment, that 
is, imprisonment, Ly sending an individual, who frequently was least 
in favour—for it came to that—to gaol.’t 


The following extract is from the "evidence of Mr, 0” Driscol, 
resident in the county of Cork. 


‘Q. Have abuses existed in the part of the country you are ac- 
quainted with, to any extent on the part of the magistrates ?— 
A. There have been several in that part of the country who were of 
the class of trading magistrates, as they have been called. 

© Q. What is the meaning of that expression, trading magistrates >— 
A. They are magistrates who are understood to sell justice; who ad- 
minister justice favourably to the party-who pays them best, or rather 
to administer injustice. 

‘Q. Which is a matter notorious in the country ?—A. It is perfectly 
notorious. 

* Q. In what way? what were the particular practices which acquired 
this character to these magistrates ?>—A. When any case is brought for a 
decision before a magistrate of that sort, it is understood that parties 
go beforehand to the magistrate, and tell their story, and offer their 
bribe ; and there have also been magistrates who have certain parties 
and clans in the county whom they support upon various occasions, 
whether they be right or wrong. Some of those (clans) fight at the 
fairs, in what they call parties or factions, and who often commit 
great enormities, relying upon the strength of their party. 

© Q. Are the people in the habit of giving those magistrates pre- 
sents?—4. Yes; those people give presents, and perform various 
services. 

*Q. What sort of services do you mean, cutting their turf, or 
digging potatoes for them without payment ?—A. Yes.§ 





attendant on the collection of the Tithe. The question here does not 
regard the character of the law of Tithe itself, but only the conduct of 
the magistracy in the administration of that law. 

* Whether these abuses ceased after the establishment of Petty Sessions 
—Vide post. 

+ Vide post. 

t a of Lords, 1825, p. 130. A detailed instance of this practice, 
in which the iden By who tried the case expressed a very strong opinion 
upon it, is given by Mr. Macdonnel; Report of Commons, 1825, p. 754. 

§ Vide Report of Commons, 1824, p. 383. 
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The Rev. M. Collins, parish priest of Skibbereen, in the 
county of Cork,* states, 


“I have known magistrates who had no other visible means of support 
but the trade they carried on as magistrates, receiving presents to a large 
amount, having their work done, presents of potatoes, corn, and cattle, 
and presents of money too.’+ 


But the worst of the malpractices of the Irish magistrates 
remain still to be exposed. The denial of justice to the poor 
man against the richt is more injurious than even the sale of 
justice as between one poor man and another. Both the motive 
and the power are much greater in the rich to wrong the poor, 
than in the poor to wrong one another ; and the restraint of the 
law upon the actions of the former is by consequence so much 
the more necessary. But these magistrates constantly refuse 
to interfere between a gentleman and the peasants in his neigh- 
bourhood, and thus deliver over the latter without any appeal 
into the hands of the very persons who have the strongest 
temptations to abuse their power. 


Q. ‘1s there any delicacy on the part of magistrates, in interfering 
with respect to complaints made by the tenants of other gentlemen 
against their landlords >—A. Yes. Ido not know whether that has 
been diminished since the institution of the petty sessions [Vide infra] 
because, I take it, they now think it compulsory upon them to listen 
to complaints ; but before the institution of petty sessions, that sort 
of etiquette existed; a man applying for justice was often obliged to 
shift abvut in vain from one magistrate to another. 

Q. ‘It was thought an unneighbourly and unkind thing ?—A. Yes, 
and a breach of gentlemanly conduct, to take informations where 
gentlemen were concerned.’§ 


A breach of “ delicacy,” “ etiquette,” an “ unneighbourly and 
unkind thing,” “a breach of gentlemanly conduct,” mark the 





* Vide same Report, p. 336. 

+ For further proof of the extent of the practice of selling justice, vide 
Evidence of major Wilcocks, p. 109, same Report: of the rev. T. Costello, 
p- 417, Report of Commons, 1825: of col. Irwin, p. 706, Report of Com- 
mons, 1825. 

t It has heen already remarked, in an article in a former Number of 
this work, that the terms ‘rich’? and “ poor’? do not include all the 
classes which they are intended to divide in the logical sense. It was there 
suggested that “rich” and ‘‘not-rich” might be substituted with advan- 
tage. In any discussion connected with Ireland, “‘ poor,” and ‘‘ not-poor,”’ 
would consult the purposes of the distinction still better. The established 
use of the language obliges us to continue to employ the words “ rich” 
and ‘‘ poor,”’ but we shall do so in the latter sense. 

§ Vide Evidence of Rev. M. Collins, parish priest of Skibbereen, in the 
county of Cork, Report of Commons, 1824, p. 335. 
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terms which have been applied—to what? to injustice? to 
rapacity ? to bad faith? No; but to granting protection to the 
peasant against injustice. 

Again—Mr. Becher states, that, before the establishment of 
petty sessions, 


‘ There were a sort of petty gentry who employed servants in their 
houses, and used never to pay them, and they thought it a most atrocious 
outrage of any magistrate to summon them to answer to such com- 
plaint.’* 


Surely here is illustration enough of what some persons find, 
or pretend to find, so much difficulty in understanding,—that 
not only does not the code of morality in force among a privi- 
leged class enjoin upright dealing towards the classes below 
them, that not only does not “ gentlemanly conduct ” include or 
presuppose probity or humanity towards those who are not 
gentlemen, but that it may, as in the present instance, be the 
term of praise applied by the former to acts which would de- 
prive the latter of all hope of redressing their wrongs. 

But have we not proofs more strong, even, than the proofs, 
strong as they are, which we have hitherto established, of the 
dreadful extent of the oppression exercised by the Irish magis- 
tracy upon the lower classes of the people? Have we not 
evidence more unquestionable than the authority of any indi- 
vidual witnesses can make it? Have we not proofs, independ- 
ant of the support of any particular cases? Can we not show 
the general despair among the people of being protected by 
the laws, and their ever-lively consciousness of the proximit 
of uncontrollable power? Can we not point out the infallible 
signs, the every-day and every-where visible marks which these 
feelings stamp upon their habits of thinking, and their habits 
of acting ? 

Of the fear with which they regard the arbitrary authority 
of the gentry, as evidenced by that,' in all countries the same 
plain mark of an oppressed race, personal servility to the 
ruling few ; of their apprehension of judicial iniquity, as proved 
by their reliance on bribed favour, rather than on the justice of 
their cause, behold some examples :— 


‘Q. Have you ever observed them (the Irish peasantry) go upon 
their knees, in order to return thanks for a favour ?— A. Both to sup- 
plicate a favour, and to thank you for it afterwards ; I have checked 
them often in those things.’ + 





* Vide Report of Lords, 1824, p. 139. 
+ Vide Evidence of col. Currey, Report of Commons, 1825, p. 301. 
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“Q. You said you observed something cringing in their manner 
occasionally towards Protestants ?—A. I have observed it.’ 

‘Q. Do you conceive that that submissiveness (on the part of the 
lower classes) of which you have spoken, arises rather from the fear of 
superior power than from a proper sense of respect towards persons 
of higher rank and better education ?—A. I think it is carried beyond 
proper respect ; that it is more than is justified. I think that they 
have been unused to fair dealing from the upper orders, and that if they 
get it, they are astonished and gratified beyond measure.”* 


See the Greek in the presence of the Turk; see the negro in 
presence of the European; see the Irish peasant in presence 
of the Irish gentleman: you want no more than his outward 
bearing, to tell you that you see a slave in the presence of his 
master. 

The Rev. M. Collins, parish priest of Skibbereen, states, as 
among the immediate causes of the disturbances, “ the impression 
upon the minds of the common people, that there was no law for 
them but the will of the magistrates. + 

The Rev. J. Reily, parish priest of Mitchelstown, in the 
county of Cork, after saying “ that ‘a word in this court is 
better than a pound in the purse,’ is a phrase almost in every 
person’s mouth in the county whence I came,” ‘is asked, 


‘ What circumstances induced them to entertain those opinions ? 
—A. A general feeling that might was more powerful than law and 
right in Freland.} 

Mr, O’Connell states, that 

‘ The lower class of the people conceive that it is not the justice of 
the case that is to decide it before the magistrates, but the person 
who has most favour and interest; and the moment they have any 
thing to be decided before magistrates, they ransack the entire neigh- 
bourhood to get letters of recommendation to the magistrates.’§ 

Mr. Becher is asked— 

‘ You have stated that the peasantry in general are discontented 
and dissatisfied with the laws; what, in your opinion, is the cause of 
this indisposition to the laws?—. I think they never thought the 


law was a fair rule of conduct for all ranks, equally, the upper and 
lower.’ || 


The fact established in the preceding extracts, viz. that it is 
the universal opinion of the Irish peasantry, that “ there is no 





* Vide Evidence of W. W. Becher, esq. Report of Commons, 1824, p, 
185. 

+ Vide Report of Commons, 1824, p. 337. 

} Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 397. 

§ Vide Report of Commons, 1825, p. 61. 

|| Vide Report of Commons, 1824, p. 183. 
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law for them but the will of the magistrates,” is one of incal- 
culable importance. Nothing can have produced this universal 
opinion, an opinion so strong as to show itself in the habitual 
conduct of the people, but long and constant experience ; none 
are so well able to ascertain the just grounds of that opinion 
as they are. Common uninstructed opinion, call it preju- 
dice, if you will, is, in this matter, as sure a guide to the truth 
as reason and reflection. Suppose every peasant to think well 
or ill of the magistracy, only as he has gained or lost a cause 
before them. Now, the cases in which the rights of the poor 
are invaded by the rich, must naturally be more numerous than 
these in which the reverse obtains. Allowed, therefore (upon 
the assumption that justice were really well administered), 
that in every case in which a magistrate decided against him, 
and in fayour of the gentleman, the peasant were to entertain 
an ill opinion of the integrity of that magistrate, not only would 
not this opinion be the general one, but it would be greatly 
overbalanced by the contrary—by the feeling of gratitude for 
protection and security. 

Our argument briefly recapitulated is ihis, that the adages 
and common sayings current among the people, are good evi- 
dence of their opinion of the administration of justice, and that 
this opinion is decisive of the character of the magistrates. 

It is not slightly instructive, to observe how soon the people 
learn to distinguish between their real protectors, and those 
whom political cant has styled their “natural protectors ;” 
with what practical sagacity they discover where impartial 
justice is administered, aad with what affection and respect 
they regard it when found, 

Major Warburton, speaking of the time during which he 
was (stipendiary) chief magistrate of the county of Clare, one 
of the disturbed counties, states, 


‘ While I was at Kilrush, I appointed three days in each week to 
hear complaints ; and I assure the Committee, that sometimes the 
people would stay in my office till ten o'clock, and were obliged to 
come again in the morning. I have had hundreds ; in fact, my office 
appeared almost like a quarter sessions, people attended in such 
numbers. 

*Q. Did they not come frequently from great distances, for the 
purpose of getting law and justice ?—A, I have known people come 
as far as thirty miles, 

‘Q. Have you known them to pass the local magistrates in order 
to come to you?-—A. I have known them pass several.”* 





* Vide Report of Commons, 1824, p. 156. 
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‘In the course of my experience,’ says Mr. O'Connell, ‘I never 
knew a complaint of an officer in the army who was a magistrate ; 
on the contrary, the peasants would infinitely prefer going to him 
rather than to several other magistrates, so far as I have seen.’* 


But we shall hear, as a bar to receiving this evidence of the 
character of the Irish gentry, that the magistrates have.ceased 
to distribute “ hall-door justice ;”+ that the government have, 
through the channel of the judges at the different assizes, three 
years since, “recommended” (the word used to ayoid any in- 
sinuation of a doubt of the purity of an unsalaried magistracy) 
not to act individually, but in meetings of three or four, termed 
Petty Sessions ; at that the recommendation having been 
generally acted upon, is likely to lead to a complete reform in 
the administration of justice. We have marked the eager,en- 
deavour to obtain opinions to this effect in the tenor of the 
questions asked in the Committees, and the perfect readiness 
of the country gentlemen examined to offer them. 

Now, it may be probable that an improvement of one sort 
will result from the adoption of this plan. Personal caprice and 
pecuniary corruption will be held somewhat in check where the 
advantage is to one, and the discredit may be. to all. .So far 
as there is no community of sinister interest, each magistrate 
would be curbed by the presence of his fellow magistrates. 

But widely different is the probability in those cases,-~a large 
proportion of all that would need to be brought before them,—in 
which the matter of complaint is between the peasant and the 

entleman. In such cases it is impossible to doubt that as 
fant as gentlemen-magistrates are not really responsible, the 
rights of the former will be sacrificed to the interests of the latter. 

They are responsible, we shall be told, to public opinion. 
But what public is there whose opinion shall control them? of 
whose censure will they stand in awe? Not, surely, of each 
other, united as they are by a community of interests and feel- 
ings, every one equally standing in need of the other’s forbear- 
ance, and, above all things, anxious to repress the spirit of 
investigation. Not, surely,.of the peasantry, to whose good or 
whose ill opinion their rank and power render them indifferent. 
Not of the public resident in towns, because, unhappily, without 
the intervention of judicial investigation, their opinion has not, 
in the majority of instances, evidence sufficiently accurate to 





* Same Report, p. 156. 


+ The expression of the marquis of Westmeath. Vide Report of Lords, 
1824, p. 231. 
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proceed upon, and where direct evidence of corruption is want- 
ng. plausible pretexts are always abundant. 

n short, we have seen, in the case of magistrates acting 
singly, that the victims of their arbitrary rule (legal redress 
being out of the question) have had no means of making their 
grievances heard in the great centres of public intelligence :— 
we have seen the same in the case of pairs of magistrates in 
tithe jurisdiction; and shall we be mocked by being told to 
expect a different result when magistrates sit in bodies of 
three or four ? 

We have no space for further extracts; but those who wish 
to know more about Petty Sessions, we refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Macdonnell, Report of Commons, 1825, p. 753, et seq., 
where they will learn what still can be done by magistrates in 
petty sessions; where they will learn what alone is quite suf- 
ficient to bear out all that we have said—that “ that system of 
the magistrates not interfering with one another, is carried even 
to the petty sessions.” 

It may be perceived, from the perusal of the Minutes of 
Evidence, that some of the members of the Committees, in 
their questions, and some of the witnesses, especially the 
country gentlemen, in their answers, endeavoured to make 


out that the greatest part and the worst of the magisterial 
iniquities, which it was impossible either to deny or to palliate, 
were to be charged to men of “no property.” It was thus in- 
tended, by throwing the principal imputation of judicial cor- 
ruption on men of “ no property,” to prove, by implication, that 
“good pro _ or “ astake in the country,” is a sufficient 


guarantee for the upright conduct of magistrates. This device 
deserves a moment’s examination. 

It may be, and we are inclined to believe it is, true, that 
the most gross and open instances of selling justice have 
been seen in men of inferior rank. The value of bribes 
would be of more importance to a man of small property, 
than to a man of large property. The taking bribes is a 
tangible delinquency, and dangerously obvious to proof, and 
many would hesitate at this, who would hesitate at no other 
sort of malversation. Let the argument go for as much as it 
is worth. But, be it remarked, that the magistrates of “no 
property” have not been asked to tell their story, otherwise we 
might hear a little more of the occasions on which the magis- 
trates of “ good property” had thought proper to put their 
discretion above the law. After all, the distinction between 
magistrates “of no property” and magistrates of “ good 
property,” between “ petty gentry” and “superior gentry,” 

VOL, VIII.—W. Re H 
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is very difficult to draw; the charges brought against the ma- 
gistracy by the various witnesses seem pretty general, and, 
with exceptions in favour of individuals, to include : nearly 
all who compose in Ireland the noblesse de campagne. The 
gatemen of ‘* good property” have not separated themselves 
rom the magistrates of “no property ;” they have not come 
publicly forward to denounce their iniquitous proceedings, 
and to disavow connection with them. We have heard of 
no separation between these two classes, until the former 
became desirous to lay the blame of their common abuse of 
power on the latter alone. On the contrary, whenever ‘the 
general administration of justice in Ireland has been called in 
question, in society, or in the legislature, the gentlemen of 
‘good property” have constantly showed themselves its, for- 
ward defenders and its zealous eulogizers, thus identifi ing 
themselves with the worst acts of the worst ministers of the 
system. 

But, above all, upon that which is the heaviest. charge 
against the Irish magistracy, upon that which in itself ,in- 
cludes every other, upon that which parsing them as acces- 
sories to every species of oppression,—the denial of justice. to 


the peasant against the gentleman,—we can find no reason for 
holding the magistrates of “ good property” less deeply guilty 


than the rest. In the cases included under this artiele, the 
injurious conduct is negative, and for all negative injustice the 
pretexts are always more numerous, and more ready at hand 
than for positive violations of right. Upon a magistrate whe, 
on any yague cause, assigned, refuses to entertain the com- 
plaint of the poor man against the gentleman in the, first 
instance, it is very difficult to fix the direct imputation of 
corrupt partiality, for he has given no actual misdecision, 
and the individual complainants and defendants are perhaps 
alike unknown to him. At worst, indolence is the excuse 
—always easy to be forged by the magistrate, and passed by 
his friends, The corrupt state of his affections, as a member 
of a particular class, it would require a court of justice to - 
expose ; that is, it would require an ordeal to which, in the 
present state of the law, it is certain never to be subjected, All 
this we should conclude antecedently. How is this coaclu- 
sion confirmed by evidence of the facts? We find it stated 
in the Parliamentary Reports, that if a peasant had to make 
a complaint against his landlord, or any gentleman in his 
neighbourhood—* in general the application was made first 
to the magistrate nearest, and then to one more remote; the 
nearer magistrate would prebably not interfere, because he 
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would assign some pretext; the remote magistrate would not 
interfere, because the nearer did not.”* And the following extract 
from the evidence of Mr, O’Connell, brings curious confirma 
tion (confirmation the more strong, inasmuch as it is deduced 
from testimony given witha directly opposite purpose), to the con- 
clusion, that even the magistrates who are personally free from 
corruption, will not make the smallest exertion to protect the 
peasantry from the iniquity of other magistrates. 


*Q. Is there any feeling among the magistrates in Ireland not to 
act out of their own immediate neighbourhood ?—A. There is a 
delicacy upon that subject, which influences just the very best class 
of magistrates, the men who ought most to be looked up to.’+ 


Mr, O’Connell intended that this conduct should contrast 
favourably with that of some magistrates who had acted out of 
their own neighbourhood with a view to harass a peasant in a 
tithe ease. But his evidence is two-edged : the worst magistrates 
will act out of their own neighbourhood with a design to oppress 
the peasantry, and the best magistrates, when it is a question 
of ‘protecting them, will not. ‘ Delicacy!” too, the thorough 
baseness of looking on without energetic interference upon acts 
of injustice, is called, it appears, in Ireland, * delicacy ;” itis 
delicacy of that refined kind, that it only “influences just the 
very best class of magistrates,” those who are not, like the 
majority, active oppressors on their own account. Such is the 
state of society, where the moral sanction is constituted solely 
by the ruling class ;—-of such and so great valtie as a guarantee 
for magisterial integrity is “the character and station of a 
gentleman.” 

But what need is there to take the pains of exposing at 
greater length this futile defence? What, after all, would the 
proof amount to, even if proof were established, that the superior 
geptry had had no personal share in the iniquities of the inferior 
magistrates ? Is the character of the landed aristocracy, there- 
fore, more benignant’? Does their domination weigh one whit - 
less heayily on the people? Has any tyrant, or set of tyrants, 
since the beginning of the world, inflicted on their fellow-men, 
personaly, and with their own hands, all the evils of which they 

iave been the causes? The finger of the conqueror does not 
point out the spoil of the province which his soldiers are plun- 
dering; his hand does not apply the firebrand to the towns 





bd Vide Evidence of Rev. M. Collins, Report of Commons, 1824, p. 337, 
+ Vide Report of Lords, 1825, p. 131. ~ 
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which they are burning: is a conqueror, therefore, less an 
enemy to the security of society? The oriental governor does 
not himself rob the peasants, whose subsistence is carried off 
by his agents, for the support of his court and his troops; is 
he less, therefore, the destroyer of industry? The priests of 
established religions are not used to enact with their own votes 
the laws which injure the reputation, curtail the rights, and 
afflict the persons, of those who dissent from their doctrines. 
But because they persecute, by means of interest-led rulers 
and superstition-led partizans, are they, therefore, less to be 
accounted the worst obstacles to the progress of truth? If 
not, shall the aristocracy of Ireland be held innocent of the 
crimes of those who receive power from them, and who hold it by 
no other tenure than their will and pleasure? Shall they be held 
absolved from the enormous guilt of being the supporters and 
the defenders of a system of government, for the amount of 
suffering which it has inflicted on the governed, unparalleled in 
this age, unsurpassed in any other. Shall they be permitted to 
escape with impunity, by diverting the public indignation upon 
the inferior agents and mean instruments of that system which 
is, such as it is, solely for their profit? But, alas, there are few 
in Ireland at present who dare to answer these questions in 
such language as shall defy the fashionable retort of “ vulgar 
clamour.” But the time may come when the answer shall be 
sent forth from every corner of Ireland, in a tone which will 
silence with fear, if it does not with shame, those sickening self- 
eulogies, now so often re-echoed by the applauses of a certain 
assembly. 

After having painfully laboured through all the mass of evi- 
dence which, in melancholy uniformity, illustrates the demora- 
lizing influence of the provincial aristocracy of Ireland upon 
the population, we should be now in a situation to bring forward 
against them our last and crowning charge—that by constant 
and heavy oppression on their vassals; by that insolence and 
goading irritation which make oppression still more intolerable ; 
by making the laws not the safeguards of the rights of the 
many, but the instruments of their own savage domination ; 
they have driven a whole people, by wrongs which the unhappy 
sufferers despaired of redressing by other means, into secret 
conspiracy, or actual insurrection, against the civil authority ; 
—that they have rendered the scene of their rule, a scene of 
a servile war, such as has not been witnessed since the ages 
of utter barbarism. To exhibit this as a clear consequence of 
their tyrannical government, much less evidence than we have 
adduced might have sufficed; and if it had not, much more is 
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ready at hand; but we are already aware that we are exceed- 
ing the limits of our allotted space.* 

We cannot, however, omit to extract the following passages, 
which, we rather think, surprised the members of the Com- 
mittee not a little, and may, perhaps, have the same effect upon 
others who have not met with them before. 

Mr. Blackburne, the king’s counsel, appointed to administer 
the Insurrection Act in the county of Limerick, and part of 
Clare, during the disturbances, is asked, 


* Are you acquainted with the condition of the barony of Owney- 
beg, which is in comparative tranquillity, and the barony of Kerry, 
which you still consider to require the Insurrection Act, with respect 
to the resident gentry in the one and the other?—A. I believe there 
are very few resident gentry at Owneybeg, but I believe there are 
a great many in Kerry.’+ 

Mr. Blacker, appointed to administer the Insurrection Act 
in the counties of Cork and Tipperary, is asked, 





* We believe that it is admitted, and even taken as matter for national 
glorification, that the advantages which it is alleged that peasants derive 
from the near neighbourhood of their lords, is most anomalously confined 
to the British islands, and that in other countries the congress of the weak 
and the,strong is not usually attended with any peculiar advantage to the 
former. 

But although this admission saves us from the trouble of going into 
prodf, yet; if only for curiosity’s sake, it would be worth while to read the 
following extracts from a collection of letters, published in 1789, entitled, 
“« Correspondance Politique et Anecdotique sur les Affaires de l’Europe, 
et particulitrement sur celles del’ Allemagne depuis 1780 jusqu’ a présent.’” 

** De Vienne, le 20 Nov. 1784. 

*« Les nouvelles que nous recevons de la Transylvanie du Bannat de 
Temesvar, et surtout du comitat d’Arod, sont tres affligeantes ; le nombre 
des revoltés s’augmente journellement, et il s’y trouve beaucoup de Vala- 
ques; ils ont mis le feu a plus de vingt villages, et ils exercent des 
cruautés affreuses contre les propriétaires de terres, leurs femmes et leurs 
enfans. Cé sont les vewvations de ces proprittaires qui les ont portés a ces 
coupables exces: on fait marcher quelques régimens pour les réduire.””— 


Tom. iii. p. 79. 
“© De Vienne, 1 Dee. 1784. 
«¢ La fermentation est pourtant encore telle que l’on ne peut attendre 
ue du tems et des mesures le plus sagement combinées le rétablissement 

de la tranquillité. Zant que Vautorité supréme n’empechera pas les 
seigneurs, et mémes les simples gentilshommes, de traiter leurs vassaux avec 
une dureté sans exemple, de les accabler de corvées, de ravir de la bouche de 
leurs enfans une nourriture arroste de leur sueur, baignée de leur larmes, 
on ne peut attendre que de nouveaux actes de désespoir de la part de ces 
coupables, mais infortunés sujets.”’—p. 88, 89. 

Change the dates'and the proper names, and who would not think that 
he was reading the account of the disturbances in Ireland? 

+ Vide Commons Report, 184, p. 17, 
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‘Are there more resident gentry in Cork than in Tipperary }~ 
A. That is no clue at all to trace the disturbances, for the disturbances 
in Cork prevailed in the part that is most thickly inhabited by gentle- 
men ; I judge of that by the number of magistrates I had attending at 
Mallow; it extended from thence to Limerick, and it raged about 
Dortieraile and Mallow, and yet that part, I conceive, is as thickly in- 
habited with gentry as any other part. 

*Q. Was not the part of the county of Cork that was the least 
inhabited by gentry the quietest ?—A. I conceive that the Western 
part has been quite tranquil. 

‘ Q. Did you ever see any part of Ireland in which there was a 
more numerous gentry than immediately about Doneraile and the 
disturbed parts in that neighbourhood ?—. No.* 

Major Warburton, one of the inspectors of constables under 
the Constabulary Act, and previous to being appointed to that 
situation, chief magistrate in the county of Clare, gives the 
following evidence :— 

‘Q. Are there many gentlemen resident in the baronies of Tullagh or 
Bunratty ?—. The residence of the gentlemen in those baronies is 
more numerous than in other parts of the county. 

*Q. Which of the two is most disturbed, the Western baronies, in 
which there are few resident gentry, or Tallagh or Bunratty, in which 
there are many }—A. ‘The most disturbed parts of Clare, latterly, has 
been Tullagh and Bunratty.'+ 

‘Q. Are there any resident gentry in the barony of Ibrickin?— 
A. Very few indeed. 

‘Q. Has not that barony been completely undisturbed ?—A. That 
barony has been quiet since I went to the county, except immediately 
in 1816. 

‘Q. Was not the part of the barony that was then disturbed the 
very part where the few resident gentry resided ?—A. It was. 

*Q. And the other parts of the barony remained undisturbed ?— 4, 
Yes.’t 

We are perfectly aware that there will be a ready answer 
to these facts, viz., that if there are disturbances or insurréc- 
tionary movements any where, they will, of course, take place in 
those. districts, in which there is the most property to injure 
belonging to persons obnoxious to the peasantry. 

But this answer, the only one in truth, that can be made, 
does in reality admit the whole weight of the assertion which 
those statements were adduced to confirm ;—that the resident 
gentry are generally detested by the country pedple. With 
how good reason we have already seen, 





* Vide Commons Report, 1824, p. 67. 
+ Vide same Report, p. 122, 
} Vide same Report, p. 151. 
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Let us conelude with a short notice of an occasion on which 
a body of the Irish country gentlemen gave to the public a 
remarkable sample of their moral sentiments. On the occasion 
of the recent general election, a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, which it imports not now to explam, overpowered 
the ordinary habit of submissiveness, and stimulated the pea- 
santry in some counties, among others in that of Louth, for once 
to dare by disobedience on the vital point of their electoral vas- 
salage, the utmost vengeance of their landlords. The measures 
adopted by the latter against the offending tenants are matter 
of notoriety. Distresses for arrears of rent, and ejectments 
when distraining, had exhausted the tenant’s stock, were limited 
only by the consideration of the injury to their own interest 
which would result from throwing large portions of their estates 
out of cultivation. Vindictive processes, were, however, put in 
force, very extensively, against the most obnoxious voters. 
Indignation at the manifest iniquity of these proceedings, or 
say party motives if you will, (it is absolutely insignificant to 
the matter in hand to inquire which,) induced two Catholic ma- 
gistrates of the county of Louth to-stigmatise them publicly in 
some circular, or public letter, as “ tyranny” and “ oppression.” 
Enraged, in proportion as it was just, at this decided reproba- 
tion of their conduct, coming, too, as it did, from men of their 
own class, from whom they were not used to meet with any 
thing but zealous assentation, the gentlemen of the county 
called a meeting of their body to mark their sense of the 
conduct of the two magistrates. We shall not quote the 
speeches of the different persons who spoke on that occa- 
sion, pregnant as they were with illustration of the feelings 
of the class, because they might be said to express the opi- 
nions of individuals only; but the following are among the 
Resolutions agreed to by the whole meeting :—‘* That whatever 
may be the forbearance of a landlord to enforce the payment of 
his rent, at the period when it really becomes due, it is still but 
an indulgence upon his part, not founded upon any right of the 
tenant : a favour which he can at any moment withdraw, with- 
out injustice, tyranny, or oppression. The system of landlords 
conferring favours and receiving none, is founded upon no prin- 
ciple of justice” [See the Irish journals at the time, end of 
November, 1826]. 

Think, reader, of this passage with patience if you can ;—judge 
of those who can style the exacting from the tenant an agree- 
ment for a higher rent than he can possibly pay, and the keeping 
the arrears running to retain him in more complete subjection 
to their will, “ forbearance,” “ indulgence,” and “favour.” 

But we have not come to the highest pitch of the same strain. 
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Let us go on to the succeeding resolution, which is as follows : 
“ Such phrases (as those of “tyranny,” and “oppression” applied 
to their conduct) going abroad, circulated as they are under the 
authority of two names inserted in the Commission of the Peace, 
can only be regarded as tending to destroy the good feeling that 
ever must exist in well-ordered society, between the higher and 
lower classes, by forcing the justly disgusted landlords to expend 
the income of their estates far distant from their lands, and 
leaving a demoralized and unemployed peasantry to all the rigour 
of offended law, that their discontent might bring upon them.” 
So, then, itis not the seizing the property of poor people, and the 
turning them out of their homes for voting according to their 
own opinion instead of their landlords dictation, but the calling 
such proceedings by the name of “ tyranny” and “ oppression,” 
which tends to destroy good feeling between the higher, and 
the lower classes. Conceive their callousness to shame in hold- 
ing such language as this, who have always openly, avowedly, 
hoastingly, contemned the feelings of the lower. classes; at 
a time, too, when their hand was against every, peasant, and 
every peasant’s hatred was against them; conceive their. talking 
of the existence of “ a good feeling between the higher and the 
lower classes.” But reserve the expression of utter, reprobation 
for the concluding part of the resolution; where, in the same 
sentence in which they assume that their residence is beneficial 
to their country, these landlords threaten, if they are “ disgust- 
ed,” by the free expression of men’s opinion of their conduct at 
home, “to spend the income of their estates far distant from 
their lands,” and to leave “ a demoralized and discontented pea- 
santry,” which their own dominion had rendered such, “ to the 
rigour of offended laws,” of laws which, by making them 
the instruments of injustice, they had themselves taught that 
peasantry to offend. 

Let the people who are annually taxed to so enormous an 
amount to support the dominion of these men, and the like of 
these men, carefully read the above-quoted resolutions : we do 
not ask them to do more; these, in themselves, contain a mine 
of evidence as to the character of the lords of Ireland : reflections 
will suggest themselves without aid of our’s ; we shall not have 
need to solicit converts to the opinion which we have formed 
upon them. What that opinion is, we cannot fully express, 
because the only language which would do justice to it, might, 
perhaps, be stigmatized as extravagant ; all that we shall say is, 
that when we read those passages, disgust at the disposition 
which dictated them, and detestation of the institutions which 
armed that disposition with power, were in their utmost inten- 
sity the emotions of our mind, ' 
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Art. IV.—Librorum Impressorum qui in Museo Britannico adservantur 
Catalogus. 7Ttom. 8vo. London. 1819. 


ON MINIMA PARS EST ERVDITIONIS BONOS NOSSE 
LIBROs. These words were inscribed over the door of a 
large building in a cathedral city in England, the front of 
-which being of smooth free-stone, of a considerable height, and 
with no other than faise windows; and it being situated in a 
hard, level, and open space, was very favourable for the game 
of Fives: it was accordingly applied to that purpose whenever 
the weather was fine, during the many hours of play on school- 
days, and almost all the day on holidays, by the boys of a 
neighbouring grammar-school. One of those boys has kept 
his eyes fixed for many hours on the door of that building, 
during several years of attendance at school, either playing at 
ball himself; or‘more frequently watching the play of others : 
for all the hours of all those years he can only remember to 
have seen the door of the library once opened, when a clergy- 
man, notable in that city for his superhuman stupidity, was seen 
to unlock the door, and to enter; was heard to lock the door 
carefully after him, and soon afterwards to unlock it again ; he 
then came out, immediately locked the door with mysterious 
caution, atid went his way. It occurred to the young observer, 
and it will occur to every other person in like manner, that, 
with respect to that library, one of three things must be true: 
first, that the inscription asserts what is false; that it is no 
part of erudition, not even the smallest, to know good books ; 
or, secondly, that the books which it contained were not good 
books, but bad ones, such as the erudite ought not to know ; 
or, thirdly, that the library was in the hands of persons who 
were enemies to erudition, and who supposed that they had 
reason to fear the erudite. It is universally acknowledged, that 
the inscription speaks the truth; that far from overstating it, 
it greatly understates it; for it is not only a great part of 
erudition, or learning, to be acquainted with good books, but of 
wisdom also. Concerning the second and third suppositions, 
as it was unfortunately not easy to effect an entrance, so as 
to know the nature of the books, it is impossible at present to 
decide whether they or their guardians were bad, and of that 
class which the learned ought not to desire to know. It might, 
however, be possible, that readers of books of erudition could 
not readily be obtained in a small country town; if that be so, 
such books ought not to be suffered to remain there, but they 
should be removed to cities, where there would be no want of 


a 
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students. In these very cities, however, there are books in 
plenty, and an abundance of readers; but they are kept apart, 
and access is steadily refused. 
** Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
* . * * * 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.” 

We may easily believe, that the architects of other nations 
ean build more elegant edifices than our new palaces and our 
new churches; we may easily believe, that other artists: can 
cast better statues than the Achilles in Hyde Park; than the 
Charles Fox, in Bloomsbury-square; than the royal Duke, if 
such be the fat little fellow at the end of Portland-place; we 
can even believe that foreign nations may boast rhetoricians 
nearly as eloquent as our serjeants, and men of learning almost 
as great as our senior wranglers: but we cannot ‘believe that 
any nation under the canopy of heaven can equal, miuch less 
surpass us in locking readers out of libraries: we are un- 
rivalled in all, exclusions. Few things are used! ior) enjoyed 
with us except as a distinction; and, soon after any thing 
has become such, it ceases to be either used or enjoyed, be~ 
cause the bare title to be admitted to it, or to have it, :ahswers 
all the purpose of distinction, the —— of a paltry 
aristocratical vanity. The principle of exclusion is unhappily 
most prevalent, and it is the sure mode speedily to render every 
thing worthless. Persons who are thoroughly insipid, and with- 
out knowledge, or powers of entertainment in conversation; who 
have spent all their money on the tawdry trappings of vanity, 
or the rent of a house in a street that is considered a fashionable 
situation ; on horses, carriages, and servants ; who are in debt 
for the vile trumpery of ostentation, and who cannot afford to 
supply the commissariat of a handsome entertainment, seek, 
through the principle of exclusion, to make the mere fact of 
being admitted to their parties a sufficient apology for the want 
of every thing that should render them attractive; that this 
principle should flourish amongst the shabby genteel, is neither 
to be wondered at. nor regretted ; that it should have a place in 
our public institutions, and especially in our libraries, is deeply 
to be deplored, and ought speedily to be remedied. If we ask 
ourselves the question, wherefore did men make libraries ?—it is 
only through the misconduct of those to whose care they are 
intrusted, that such a question has been rendered necessary ; 
was it merely to preserve the books, or that they might be 


used? To preserve books this year, that they may be pteserved 
the next, and so on for ever, is idle; it would almost be better 
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to use a library, like the caliph Omar, in heating baths and 
ovens, than not at all! “ Why cumbereth it the ground?” A 
reasonable wear and tear of books must be borne with; they 
ought to be used as much as is consistent with their preserva- 
tion, and preserved as much as is consistent with a full and 
most ample use: the safer side to err upon (although in this, as 
in all other cases, it is best to find the golden mean), especially 
with such works as may be easily replaced, is to sin by too 
great use ; for books, when worn out, may be restored ; but the 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge that is afforded to a 
generation, if once lost, cannot be redeemed : nothing is more 
valuable than time. 

In order to form a just estimate of the exquisite skill of the 
English nation im rendering the most noble collections of books 
unavailing, it is worth while to take a short survey of a few of 
the principal Public Libraries: at the head of these stands the 
Library of the British Museum. The British Museum is of 
great utility to the republic of Letters ; the Reading-room is well 
frequented ; the librarians are extremely polite and attentive: 
in this one alone of all our public’ libraries, are civility and 
intelligence to be found. This institution is a green spot ina 
desert, but it is not so useful as it might be, and as it ought to 
be. The persons who read most, and to the best purpose, are 
generally professional men ; they are engaged in other pursuits 
during the six hours when the Reading-room is open, from ten 
in the morning to four in the afternoon; but they might, per- 
haps, be able to visit it on feast-days and holidays, and some- 
times even on a Saturday: on these days, however, it is in- 
variably closed. The evening is the time when professional 
men would be at liberty to repair thither, all men sometimes, 
and many often: yet it is never accessible when it would be 
most convenient ; and exactly at the hour when it would begin 
to be generally useful, it is locked up, and all are excluded. 
With respect to the exclusion on a Saturday, it is said, that it 
is necessary to set apart that day of purification, to sweep out 
and clean the Museum. As the new Reading-room is detached 
from the rest of the building, that reason no longer exists; and 
if it were not detached, as the Museum is shut every day from 
four in the afternoon to ten the next morning, it is evident 
that there is ample time, without the Saturday, to satisfy the 
cleanliness of the most scrupulous Dutch housemaid. With 
respect to the holidays, it is alleged that the librarians need 
relaxation: it is, no doubt, unfit that public officers, especially 
such civil persons, should be overworked, and it is a bad plan 
to require too much of any functionaries, and to deny them a 
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due portion of spare time; yet it is easy to procure a few more 
hands, and hands only, not heads, are required; for although 
one man of learning is needed to preside over a large public 
Library, and it may be well to allow him a deputy as accom- 
plished as himself, yet if the Catalogue be correct, and the books 
properly arranged, under-librarians, whose simple duties are to 
ring the books which the readers desire, to file the vouchers, 
to restore the books to their places, and to prevent, by the 
rewege of some one whilst the books are in hand, any injury 

eing done to them, may be procured at low wages, one man 
being as well qualified to perform this office as another, anda 
boy being as good as a man. By a very trifling addition ‘to 
the expense of the Institution, the Library might be accessible 
at all times, without breaking in upon the established, andy ‘it 
may be, very reasonable leisure of the present’ librarians.) ‘To 
be really useful, the Reading-room ought)to be openoin ‘the 
evening : it is said, that, if the hbrarians were to carry candles 
about the library, there would be 2 great hazard of setting ithe 
building on fire: we cannot deny that’ the ‘less of: so-waluable 
a collection would be a serious misfortune, ‘and thateveéty pre- 
caution ought to be taken to prevent the calamitous ‘accident. 
Supposing it to be so imprudent to admit readers by candle- 
light, that the project ought to be rejected altogether; do-we 
now make the most of the day-light? Does the sun rise:at ten 
and set at four throughout the year? Are six hours any! think 
like a fair average of the duration of day-light.?:oIs: at not 
somewhat less than the minimum? It is certain that as twelve 
hours are the average period of light, the Museum mighti/be 
open daily, during the greater part of the year, for tem hours, 
without having recourse to candle-light. It would be a pro- 
digious accommodation to the studious merely’ to make: the 
yeriod of admission more nearly coextensive with the duration 
of the day. Incase it should ever be deemed mexpedient to 
sacrifice a portion of time so favourable to literary pursuits: as 
the long winter’s evenings, it might be worth while to consider 
whether persons might not be admitted into a room: detached 
from the library, to read there by candle-light, books whieh had 
been previously procured from the library by day-light ? 
Whether the structure of the library, and the mode of lighting 
it, might not be such as would render accidents by fire nearly 
impossible. Printed books, if destroyed, may almost always 
be replaced ; MSS. and uniques alone cannot be restored ; if 
they were kept in a separate building which was fire-proof, or 
which might be entered by day-light only, the collection of 
printed books might be consulted, without fear of an irreparable 
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injury, at all times: MSS. and very rare works are compara- 
tively seldom referred to. There is, in truth, but little risk from 
fire, if reasonable care be used, and the remote chance of 
burning the books is a much less evil than the locking them 
up; and why should we suppose. that the librarians would set 
fire to a public, rather than a private, library ? 

The Libraries of the Inns of Court are very imperfect, even as 
Jaw libraries: through a miserable jealousy and a little compe- 
tition, which is productive of no good to the public, the Benchers 
have omitted to collect all the books together, and to form one 
good common library for the use of the four Inns of Court ; but 
they are! still distributed into four small collections. These 
paltry book-stalls are not all equally open to all barristers and 
students, but each one is confined to the members of a par- 
ticular inn, and/frequently tickets of admission, or some absurd 
certificates, are required even from them, as playthings for the 
restlessness of! second childhood. They are not open all day, 
but for a short time only, which is, of course, so ill chosen, that 
they are always shut at the hours, and on the days, when it 
would be:convenient to repair thither; and they are subject to 
many petty rules, and trifling vexations, and paltry regulations. 
If these libraries are defective, it is not through want of funds ; 
the societies are enormously rich, and have no means of spend- 
ing their money, except the very inadequate demand for repairs. 
In addition to the vast amount of rents from innumerable sets 
of chambers, all let at an exorbitant rate, they obtain consider- 
able fees on the admission of students, and still higher fees 
when any one is called to the bar: they are paid for absent 
Commons, and they get other sums as dues, and under various 
denominations. They extract with the utmost diligence all that 
they possibly can from all their members, whether living or 
dead, from their executors and administrators, by all means, 
and under all names, whether intelligible or unintelligible, and 
receive them “ for the use of the Honourable Society.” If the 
libraries, therefore, are ill furnished, it is not from a want of 
nourishment, a lack of chyle, but from some stoppage caused 
by the plethora of wealth. That the Masters of the Bench 
should give bad dinners in their halls, is not to be wondered at, 
because it is more profitable to receive payment for bad dinners 
that are not eaten, than merely to be paid for good dinners, that 
are really consumed : but, although they mortify the body, it 
might be supposed that they would pamper the mind, especially 
as the Societies are formed of learned men, and for the purposes 
of ‘learning; if, however, we turn with disgust from their 
Commons, we shall be equally disappointed in their libraries, 
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and shall find but little to gratify the appetite, certainly not 
enough to satisfy the most moderate hunger. 

It js said that there is a good Library at Doctors’ Commons, 
and it is not improbable; nor is it, that if any one were so 
inclined, he might walk through the most frequented streets of 
London for a year and a day, inquiring with a loud voice, but 
in vain, for a person who had seen it, and could give some 
account of its contents. 

The Library at Sion College is reported to be extensive and 
valuable : a copy of all works eutered at Stationers’ Hall is by 
law due to it, ‘To give an account of its present state is unne- 
cessary, perhaps it would not be easy ; for it is less difficult te 
find a student who has been baffled in his attempts to gain 
admittance, by the board, or bench, or chair, or table; by the 
admitting, or rather non-admitting, body, by whatever name of 
wood it be designated, than one, who Lad seen the interior of 
the library, or of any book which it contains. It is said to be 
consecrated to pious uses, even to the use of the London clergy. 
We may presume that, if a library were held of the king to! the 
sole use of any body of the clergy by petit serjeanty, by’ the 
service of rendering to him annually some small book. hearing 
eyident marks of having been read, it would soon be forfeited. 
A library which was formed by the clergy, is pretty sure to be a 
good one; for whatever is to be got by asking, they will certainly 
get, In all ages and in all lands, the principal office of a priest 

as been, to beg with great urgency ; no one can be in company 
even with a bishop for five minutes without being assailed ; the 
prelate begs, if not for himself, for some public or private 
charity, but beg he must and will. 

The Library in the archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth is said to 
be of great value: visitors have been turned back with civil 
incivility ; an order to see the library has been scanned with 
the curious, envious eye of an advocate seeking for a special 
demurrer, a flaw, a variance, an irregularity > it has been held 
to be an order to see some particular librarian, who was not 
there, or to enter at some times or under some circumstances, 
other than those then existing: the curious visitor has been 
remitted to his original walk, and told, in substance, to measure 
back again his vain and manifold steps. Yet what son of song, 
what lyric poet, wild and wondrous in fancy, omnipotent in 
invention, can feign an use for these books? For whom are they 
set apart? who, will the most daring venture to say, ever reads 
them? Surely not the archbishop’? No more than the ghosts 
of the Lollards, who lived and died in his tower, when the more 
exemplary patience of mankind permitted his predecessors te 
lock up not merely books, but the makers of books. 
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Concerning the Library in the College of Physicians, of what- 
ever merit it be, a pleasant story is related; that a book which 
ought uot to be unknown to any well-read man was once sought 
for by a person of more than ordinary curiosity; the book was 
in a press that was locked, and after a long search, the key was 
found in a place where, it was clearly ascertained, from some 
ciscumstances, that it had remained undisturbed for upwards of 
eighty years. 

On the motion of Mr. Peel, some conversation arose lately in 
the House of Commons respecting the College of Surgeons. It 
was complained that that royal body exclude even their own 
members from their Museum and Library, which ought to be open 
during the whole of every day to all the world. It was answered 
very satisfactorily, that persons are not admitted, because the 
catalogue has not been completed. A library with a catalogue is 
best, but.a library without a caialogue is better than no on 


at all.,.A famished guest is forbidden to eat, because the bill of 
fare has not been fairly written out: there is plenty of excellent 
beef and, mutten; of pork, veal, and lamb, of roast and boiled ; 
of fish, fowl, and game, smoking wnder the nose of him most 
hungry; there is hot and cold in abundance, meats and drinks 
of every kind, without stint, and an admirable appetite; but 
stay! hands off!, the Surgeons cry, let us execute faithfully 


to. the Jetter what Cervantes feigned concerning one of our 
predecessors; not a single mouthful will we allow any one, not 
eyen Sancho Panca himself, to take, until the names of the 
dishes have been severally entered in due order “ by Mr, Clift, 
who is admirably qualified for the task,” writing, as he does, a 
good round text hand, which is comely to look upon, and 
extremely legible, Such an excellent collection ought to have 
an exquisite catalogue : this is told to Mr, Peel, and his vision 
is not sufficiently sharp to see through the thin veil. The 
governors, or council, or board, or whatever the excluders call 
themselves, ought to say, that such an exquisite collection 
deserves a perfect catalogue, and as no human work ever can 
be absolutely perfect, they would have the satisfaction of shut- 
ting up the exquisite collection for ever. How little wisdom 
governs the world! How little sophistry satisfies mankind ! 
A library is good, therefore it ought to be shut up for a long 
time; it is perfect, therefore it ought to be closed for ever. 
This is too strong; a man like Mr. Peel will not swallow this; but 
insert a few unmeaning words, and it passes. A library is good, 
it ought therefore to have a good catalogue, to compose which is 
the work of time, and until it is finished, let the door be shut. 
This is held to be a good reason for shutting the library ; it is 
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true that a good library deserves a good catalogue, and that 
even for Mr. Clift to complete it, some time is required : but 
why is the door to be shut meanwhile? where is the proof that 
the library ought to be closed for a single day? Temple Bar 
is a gate of such antiquity; it has so often been decorated with 
the heads of traitors; it is such a noble entrance into the city, 
that it ought to be shut, and ought not to be opened until an 
angel comes down from heaven for the express purpose. If 
this were done, it is not very improbable that it would be a long 
time before the inhabitants of the ——e part of Fleet-street 
would be disturbed by the rattling of carriages ; and, if it were 
closed, it is not very improbable also, that, since Mr. Peel is so 
easily turned back, it would not be opened by his efforts ; for, if 
he were making a motion towards the city in his carriage for 
that purpose, when the porter gravely stated the ridiculous and 
hypocritical pretext, he would put his head out of the window, 
and say to his coachman, “ Then drive home again, John, it 
is fit that such a dignified gateway should be treated with due 
respect ; and go slowly ; reforms should be gentle and moderate!” 
And he would act rationally, for our obstructions are conse- 
crated by the solemn practice of such a long antiquity, that 
they can be removed only by an actual miracle. 

It would require more time than can be allotted to the subject, 
to treat even briefly of all the public libraries in the metropolis : 
but what is the situation of the libraries of our two universities ? 
The Cambridge University Library contaims many old books, 
and is entitled to a copy of all works entered at Stationers’ 
Hall. It affords many facilities to students, and by a judicious 
reformation, it might be made to afford many more. It is com- 
plained, that although they may have all the books that are 
published for asking, yet the librarians have been too lazy to 
take the trouble of ordering them. Some of the colleges have 
fine libraries ; that of Trinity College strikes the stranger, but 
there is little appearance of the books being put upon severe 
duty, if, indeed, any be required of them. In some colleges the 
libraries are in a most sordid and filthy state; the books are 
buried under dust and cobwebs, and are evidently more accept- 
able to spiders than to Academics. The Pepysian Library, at 
Magdalen College, labours under the absurd restrictions im- 
posed by the donor ; it is necessary for one of the fellows of 
the college to be personally present when a stranger inspects 
the library ; this regulation is of course a complete veto upon 
reading, and renders the collection, whatever its merits may be, 
utterly useless; for to evince any curiosity respecting books, 
or to examine their contents, in the company of any resident 
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fellow, would be as flagrant a breach of propriety and decorum, 
of academical decency, and of the sober self-restraint touching 
mw enjoyments becoming a well-endowed university, as for 
a husband to caress his wife in the ungenial presence of an 
old maid. 

And for the sister university, the elder and richer sister: 
it is at Oxford that books most abound, as well as restrictions 
and prohibitions. That University contains volumes enough 
to occupy the industry of all the students in Great Britain, 
and yet with difficulty and grudgingly is any one permitted 
to consult a single volume. In no country in the world, espe- 
cially if we take Oxford as a specimen, shall we find the public 
libraries so closely shut up as in England: in Paris they are 
quite accessible; in all the German states they may be consulted 
with remarkable facility ; at Florence, and in many cities of 
Italy, the doors of precious collections stand open, and all may 
enter even'at Rome, where knowledge is nearly as unpopular 
with the tulers as at Oxford, even the Vatican Library is pro- 
fessedly open to all, and the studious are excluded, rather by 
hypocritical subterfuges, which is a*more kind, and compara- 
tively a more generous, proceeding, than by that hardy use of 
the lock and bolt, which is so remarkable on the banks of the 
Isis. ‘There rigorous exclusion prevails, nor is cunning want- 
ing in order to keep up a pearances, insufficient however to 
remove that deep dislike, which every lover of his country and 
his‘kind must feel to such pernicious and absurd restrictions ; 
recourse is had to craft; and as to the very libraries that 
are most carefully shut up, their keepers contrive to preserve 
a fair aspect, and to make a false show of liberality, by throw- 
ing them open with striking officiousness, and by a parade 
of assistance to weak persons who are about to publish a book, 
in the lively faith, that the great lights which have been 
obtained within the ever-open doors may be proclaimed to the 
world in the preface: this advertisement will be especially 
acceptable if the work be in support of bigotry and supersti- 
tion. The wretched puffing is to the advantage of both parties : 
the enemies of knowledge thus get credit for being its friends, and 
for affording that information which they in fact habitually refuse ; 
and the impostor who publishes a quacking book, finds it 
much easier to declare in his preface that he has searched through 
such a library, than to take the trouble to do so in fact; and 
he may generally be quite sure that no one is in a condition to 
contradict him. 

The University Library at Oxford, or, as it is called, the Bod- 
leian, is one of the largest and best collections in the world, In 
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former times the admission seems to have been more free than 
at present: we find, it is true, statutes breathing the spirit of 
the holy Inquisition, as “that Bachelors of Arts and Under- 
graduates shall abstain from reading books not conducive to 
their faculties, under pain of a due punishment ;” and “ that 
they should remain in that part of the library where the books 
in the faculty of arts, and they alone, are contained” ; such as 
grammars, dictionaries, certain treatises of Aristotle, and the 
commentaries thereon. So great, indeed, was the dread lest 
they should know too much, that even books of law and medi- 
cine were forbidden to those who went out in Arts. ‘* Statuimus, 
ut Baccalaurei Artium, et omnes alii non Graduati, in posterum 
a lectione librorum studiis suis minimé competentium absti- 
neant; quod si quis deliquerit contra formam hujus statuti, et 
admonitus per Bibliothecarium vel ejus deputatum non _resi- 
puerit, tradetur statim nomen ejus, per custodem Bibliothece 
sive ejus deputatum, Vice-Cancellario et Procuratoribus, ut 
debita pena, ab eisdem puniatur.”—Statuta Bibliothece Bod- 
leiane. 

“ Pro explanatione cujusdam Statuti controversi (quo cave- 
tur quod Baccalaurei Artium, et omnes alii non Graduati, 
abstineant in posterum a lectione librorum, studiis suis minime 
competentium); decretum est, quod Baccalaureiet non Graduati 
non vagabuntur de loco ad locum ; sed in e4 parte Bibliothece 
seduld studiis suis incumbent, in qua libri Facultatis Artium 
(iique soli) continentur. Proviso semper, ne exteris et pere- 
grinis, vel Juris aut Medicine Studiosis fraudi sit, quin libris 
Facultatis sue respective frui liceat.”—Statuta Bibliothece 
Bodleiane. 

It was not until later times that venerable audacity was suffi- 
ciently confirmed to exclude all students, until they had passed 
four years at the university. When you have resided four years, 
you shall be admitted : but four years are the period commonly 
devoted to academical studies ; young men usually depart at the 
end of that time; at least, all the young men who would read to 
any good purpose; all, save the eleemosynary priests, who 
remain to be tutors, and to fill other college offices. To grant 
admission after four years is, in truth, to say to the student, 
when you have left the university, you shall be free of the 
library. The life of man is threescore years and ten, or, it 
may be, fourscore years; when you are poy or eighty 
years of age, you shall enjoy the air, the light of the sun, and 
the free use of your limbs, meanwhile you cannot possibly 
object, O ingenuous youth, to be packed up in a barrel in a 
dark cellar, and to take your food through the bung-hole. A 
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canting pretext is never wanting: it is said that many remain 
after the usual residence of four years to pursue their studies. 
But who remain to pursue their studies? They alone remain 
who seek to live on alms, to obtain fellowships and college liv- 
ings, and to become masters of colleges ; and these good things, 
it is notorious, are not gotten by studies. Who pursue their 
studies? What studies are pursued? The professors give as 
many, or rather as few, lectures as will entitle them to their 
salaries : this man calls himself Hulsean, or Bampton, Lecturer ; 
that Poet, or Public Orator; another Christian Advocate, or 
Esquire Bedell, or by any name, Christian or Heathen, forensic 
or military, but not that he may pursue studies; he pursues 
the annual income arising from some charitable foundation. 
What is studied at our universities, or what is ever produced 
there, except to serve as a pretext for laying hold of monies left 
for public purposes ? It is often gravely stated of some of these 
distinguished students, “ that these pursuits were interrupted by 
the exchange of an academical life for the clerical duties of acoun- 
try village, which engrossed his chief attention :’ what could be 
the pursuits which were thus imterrupted, what the ardour or 
activity of the student? It is pretended that students of extra- 
ordinary proficiency, or of remarkable zeal, may be admitted to 
the Bodleian, as soon as they are matriculated, on application 
to the authorities, and asa special favour; but whoever has 
applied for this act of grace well knows the nature of the ob- 
jections that are raised against granting it, and that the follow- 
ing lines give but a faint idea of their number : 

* Quot volucrum penne, quot sunt tormenta Gehenne, 

Quot celi stelle, quot sunt in orbe puelle, 

Quot Sancti Rome, quot sunt miracula Thome.” 

Supposing, even, that the doors of the Bodleian were open to 
students, not only after they had left the university, but whilst 
they are actually resident, it is so frequently shut up, the 
calendar ef popish fast-days is so long, and it is on holidays 
that a public library ought especially to be open, that when 
ordinary studies are suspended, an occasion may be given for 
extraordinary and miscellaneous inquiries, and, moreover, the 
hours of admission are so few and so ill-chosen, that a very exten- 
sive reformation would still be necessary. The interdict against 
fire is enforced with such absurd strictness, that the library is 
rendered useless during a great part of the year, on account of 
the intolerable cold; the Summer, during which season only a 
spacious and ancient apartment can be borne without a fire, 
being almost entirely consumed in vacation; the academic year 
consists almost altogether of ungenial weather. It would be so 
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easy to reconcile a due care of the books with a proper attention 
to the just demands of the human body for external warmth, 
that it is impossible to believe there is not some more powerful 
motive for persisting rigorously in an inconvenient practice, 
than the mere wish to secure the library from accident ; no less, 
doubtless, than the darling object of repressing knowledge, and, 
under hypocritical pretences, to throw impediments in the way 
of learning. It is the delight of churchmen to mix up oaths 
with all matters, however trifling, with a design, as a mere lay- 
man would suppose, of oe religion siltoalons and con- 
temptible. We accordingly find in the statutes relating to the 
Bodleian, in so simple a matter as the admission of a student 
to a library, which ceremony, in truth, ought to consist of 
nothing more than opening the door for him to enter, or rather, 
in suffering the door to remain open all day for the indiscrimi- 
nate ingress of all who feel capable of appreciating any part of 
the treasures within, that he was first to be choaked with a 
formidable oath ; an oath, of which the terms are so ludicrous, 
that it is impossible not to transcribe it :— 

“Sancitum esse volumus, quod priusquam Graduato cui- 
cunque, alterive cuiquam prestantioris note vel meriti, 
aditus in Bibliothecam patefiat, coram Vice-Cancellario ejus- 
ve Deputato, adstante Bibliothecario, fidem bonam Bibliothece 
prestet, nempe sub juramenti obligatione in hec verba con- 
cipienda: Tu promittes, sanctéque coram Deo Optimo Maximo 
recipies, quod quoties in publicam Academie Bibliothecam 
venire te contigerit, animum ad studia per modestiam et- silen- 
tium accommodabis; libros ceterumque cultum sic tractabis, 
ut superesse quam diutissimé possint. 

“ Item quod neque tu in persona tua aliquem, vel aliquot libros 
sulripies, permutabis, rades, deformabis, lacerabis, scindes, 
annotabis, interscribes, sponte corrumpes, obliterabis, contami- 
nabis, aut alio quocunque modo detruncabis, abuteris, deteres, 
imminuesve ; nec alii cuiquam auctor eris horum quidvis per- 
petrandri; sed quantum in te est, delinquentem vel delinquentes 
impedies ; ipsorumque maleficia Vice-Cancellario, ejusve Depu- 
tato, intra triduum postquam tibi innotuerint, denunciabis : 
Ita te Deus adjuvet, tactis sacrosanctis Christi Evangeliis.”— 
Stat. Bibl. Bodl. 

What a strange profanation of the most holy gospels of 
Christ to pledge them, that a youth shall not blot or dog’s-ear 
his book! You solemnly swear by all that is sacred that you 
will not break the point of my pencil?—I do. Then take it 
and write, but mind. It would surely have been better to have 
left the several promises to an implied contract, and to the vigi- 
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lance of the under-librarians, than to have embodied them in an 
absurd oath : it is better to prevent, by active superintendence, 
the damage which is apprehended, than that the conscience 
should be burthened with religious obligations, and that a 
young Grecian should consult Constantine’s Lexicon, or the 
Port-Royal Greek Grammar, at the risk of his eternal salvation. 
Instruction and superintendence are more effectual than a thou-- 
sand oaths : it is more advantageous to procure a good cook, or 
to have a servant taught the culinary art, and then to require a 
due performance at his hands of his most important functions, 
than to swear an ignorant and careless person, “ well and truly 
to execute the office” of cook, or even to administer a special 
oath, not to over-roast or to under-roast, not to boil too much or 
too little ; not to burn, to singe, to scorch, to bishop, and so on, 
through the long vocabulary of culinary verbs. The reader’s 
oath is to be taken in the presence of the librarian ; so that of 
the cook should be administered before the butcher, the fish- 
monger, and the green-grocer. With respect to the concerns of 
the kitchen, a due diligence and superintendence are exerted at 
Oxford ; they do not swear their cooks, and their cookery is 
excellent: why, therefore, should men who live so well by reli- 
gion, strive so incessantly to make it ridiculous? The reader’s 
oath was considered of such importance, that whoever intro- 
duced strangers (so great was the zeal for learning !), or persons 
who had not taken the oath, was not only to be fined at the will 
of the vice-chancellor, but was also to be imprisoned. ‘“‘ Quid 
multi, statutem de non introducendis extraneis, aut injuratis, 
in Bibliothecam publicam studendi causa, penitus ignorantes, 
aut non satis attendentes, poenam incurrunt gravissimam ; si 
quis in posterum deliquerit in hoc genere, sciat se incarceran- 
dum preter pcenam pecuniariam arbitrio ac judicio Vice-Can- 
cellarii delinquenti infligendam.”— Stat. Bibl. Bodl. 

In addition to that inestimable and boundless collection of 
books and MSS., the Bodleian, there is at Oxford another 
University library, called, from its founder, the Radcliffe, and 
the libraries of many of the colleges, especially of All Souls 
College and Christchurch, are extensive and valuable: no 
visitor at those colleges can remember to have seen by accident 
any person consulting any of the works that are preserved in 
those noble collections. Who of the Myrmidons, or of the 
Dolopes, or what soldier of the stern Ulysses, can refrain from 
tears, when he reflects on Oxford, the most beautiful of cities, 
and thinks of all the useless materials of knowledge which she 
contains ; what she is, and what she might be ; how little she 
teaches, and how much she prevents from being taught; he is 
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not a man, but a monster, who will not cry, “ Blessed be the 
amending hand!’ The rich foundations at our Universities are 
the grand impediments to knowledge, the scholarships, the 
fellowships, the masterships, and all “ the ships of Tarshish 
bringing gold and silver,” and leading through the church to 
tich livings, and to all that can set a seal on indolence, and 
make dulness impenetrable, and can foster bigotry and intoler- 
ance, whereof the corner-stones and bases are solid massive 
ignorance. If a book even of logic, a mere hungry school- 
book, be written at a wealthy University, every example will 
contain a dishonest and dishonourable imsinuation; and the 
very subject given out for a prize-essay, will breathe the fierce 
spirit of persecution, will be an insult to some sect of Christians, 
and an invitation to hate our brethren. The main object at a 
well-endowed University is not to get learning, but a living, or 
a fellowship, and this is seldom to be attained by being wise, 
or learned, but by sneaking to patrons. It is desirable for the 
candidates for good things to narrow, as much as is possible, 
the sphere of competition, and this is most easily effected by 
encouraging bigotry and intolerance: the foolish and ignorant 
have no other chance of overcoming the wise and learned, 
except on some odious ground of exclusion and disqualification, 
and in this way they are unfortunately but too successful. The 
gentleman obtains a fellowship by being of Founder’s kin, and 
thus the man of family, with the pure and blue blood of nobility, 
at least such as the English nobility is, flowing in his veins, 
is maintained on the bread of charity, like a pauper in a hospital : 
the cub of a ploughman, or of a country curate, being too idle 
for honest and healthy labour, walks up to some college, sub- 
sisting by the way on the bread and cheese which he carries 
in his pocket, is received, because he has a downcast, disin- 
genuous look, and performs the menial offices of a lay-brother 
for several years, living on scraps, and by cringing, and con- 
soling himself under perpetual snubbing, by swilling college ale, 
and by the hope of exercising petty tyranny in his turn; his 
servility is at last rewarded with a fellowship, and with the 
power of disposing, in conjunction with other pillars of the faith, 
of other fellowships ; he is accordingly maintained in luxury 
during the rest of his life at the public expense, in order that 
he may take care that no one of more generous or liberal 
sentiments than himself be ever thus maintained. ‘* Blessed 
be the amending hand.” The public have at last learned what 
kind of education is given to their sons by those pure and holy 
mothers, the two Universities ; how beneficially their enormous 
funds and vast patronage, a prodigious mass of public property, 
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are bestowed: the light of day has broken into the sacred 
domiciles of the muses, and the sun at last penetrates the con- 
secrated grove. ‘ The fine manly avowal” of the Quarterly 
Reviewer, that all is not right (for so men have been used to 
call an impudent confession of guilt), will not suffice: some- 
thing must be performed ; “ candour,”’ that is to say, hardihood 
in crime, will not gain credit to subsist upon a little longer: a 
searching remedy will soon be applied, a sweeping reformation 
is about to take place. “ The aes Camus ” is now known 
to be an old rogue, and men have begun to watch the slips of 
“ the silver-footed Isis,’ and to believe that she is something 
worse: they foretel that the fate of Babylon wants Baby- 
lonian sins. 

There are large and valuable libraries in most of our ca- 
thedral towns and cities, which are intrusted to the care 
of the chapters, and which are vulgarly called the libraries of 
the several chapters ; and they are said to belong to them, in 
the same sense, that the cathedrals are said to be their pro- 
perty ; that is to say, the deans and canons, or prebendaries, 
are charged, in consideration of a stipend and under penalties, 
to take care of them for the use and enjoyment of all the king’s 
subjects. These libraries are commonly kept locked with great 
diligence: it is less easy therefore to find persons who have 
been permitted to enter them, than curious inquirers who 
could not obtain the librarian, or the key. 

A slight private interest is sufficiently strong to bring about 
a great public abuse: for instance, it is always the interest of 
the librarian to give himself as little trouble as he can, and as 
short an attendance as possible ; the poor low wretch who is 
usually placed in this office, in all but the first-rate libraries, 
contrives, by degrees and by perseverance, eventually to shut up 
the library, or, at least, to exclude all students, Persons who 
repair to read in public libraries are often of humble rank, the 
inferiors in the eye of the world, even of the librarian, and 
always his inferiors in standing and knowledge of the usages, 
or of the supposed, or asserted usages, of the place: they are 
therefore unable to contend with him, and are entirely at his 
mercy ; and what mercy can he have for readers, for those who 
would give him trouble? The chief librarian in public libraries 
of the first class has commonly a large salary; he is conse- 
quently too much of a gentleman to give himself any trouble, 
and so is it often with the deputy: the miserable fellows who 
are under them, and who really attend, if there be any attend- 
ance, have a wretched pittance, and are too mean and ignorant 
to know any thing. A librarian resembles any other public 
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officer appointed by government, who neither discharges the 
duties of the office himself, nor suffers another to do it. 

It is a common fraud at public libraries, to thrust the Cata- 
logue down the throats of all who seek admission; to compel 
them to purchase a large and expensive volume; partly for the 
sake of dear lucre, but mainly to favour the darling object and 
aim, exclusion. If ever the College of Surgeons complete their 
catalogue, it will be, no doubt, for the sake of forcing it upon all 
visitors. We find, of course, the following clause in the statutes 
of that august domicile of the Muses, Oxford: “ Tertio, quod 
omnes et singuli studiosi, admittendi ad studendum in Biblio- 
theca, teneantur emere catalogum librorum ejusdem Bibliothece, 
quandocunque eum denuo typis vulgari usus ac utilitas stu- 
dentium postulabit. Catalogo vero pretium, in singulos libros, 
statuent Vice Cancellarius et Curatores.”—Siat. Bibl. Bodl. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the great benefits that 
would flow from opening the Public Libraries freely to all per- 
sons. A library has been fitly named a collection of medicines 
for the diseases of the mind; and the wisdom of that king of 
Egypt who, as Diodorus Siculus informs us, inscribed over the 
door of his library YYXH IATPEION, the Dispensary for the 
Soul, has been justly admired. The most fatal mental disease, 
and which is unhappily epidemic in England, is intolerance: 
it is against this very disorder that a large and free use of books 
is most efficacious. Much illiberality and prejudice may be 
got rid of in travelling, and by seeing that other nations differ 
from us in many respects, even in many things which our 
grandmothers and the vicar have taught us to consider as vital, 
and that they are notwithstanding wise and happy: the same 
effect is produced by various reading ; and if the impressions 
gained in travelling be more lively, yet reading has some advan- 
tages over travel ; for we not only see the customs of different 
places, but of different times also, and we learn to venerate the 
wisdom and to tolerate the follies of remote ages. The English 
travel more than any other nation, but they require it more, 
because they are more prejudiced. By diffusive reading, tolera- 
tion is learned, and it is much needed, for the besetting sin of 
this land is intolerance ; one opinion only being allowed on all 
subjects, and that most commonly is the wrong one. To get 
the largest number of great men it is necessary to make the 
field of competition as extensive as possible: many scholars 
would be formed in our public libraries, if they were accessible ; 
for we have heard of some learned men who commenced 
literature as stall-readers. Amongst the many benefits, it would 
not be the least that it would be more easy to hecome familiar 
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with ancient literature : an old Archeologist writes,—“ that city 
once the nurse of reason, which flourished in eloquence and 
brave achievements more than all Greece ; that Athens whence 
the learned fathers of the church suckt rare literature, Basil his 
eloquence, Nazianzen his strength, and others their flowing 
oratory ; that Athens which he who had not seene is by 
Lysippus accounted a block, a yn reSeacat rac ASnvac, ceAExoc 
ci.” If it be not true that every man unacquainted with ancient 
literature is a block, seXexoc, it is certain the most effectual 
means of preventing him from being a blockhead, if any thing 
will do it, is a strict intimacy with classical authors, and espe- 
cially the being completely saturated with Greek. By assiduous 
reading of the Classics, a fine spirit of sceptical doubt is 
acquired, which persons who are not conversant with those 
authors, nor profoundly learned on any subject, intending to 
reprobate, but in truth thereby commending, term never being 
in earnest about any thing. The seeds of theological hate are 
rooted out by these studies, and the amiable temper of the 
ancient philosophical heresies is revived ; of which Philostratus 

ives a charming picture in his life of Apollonius of Tyana in a 
Few simple words: that person differed with his master Euxenus, 
who was an Epicurean: he said to him therefore, “ Do you live 
in your own way ; | will live according to Pythagoras :” ov pew 
Ent, epn, Tov osavts tporor, eyw oe rov Ilvsayops Cncoua. He 
presented his master with a suburban villa, and a pleasant 
garden, and showed no wish to deprive him of any natural or 
civil right, much less to burn or imprison him. These studies 
are inestimable, because they afford much innocent and econo- 
mical pleasure ; every step that brings them nearer to the many, 
is tobe prized. Let us take, for example, Bailey’s Ovid, which 
is a useful school-book ; the verbal order has smoothed one of 
the chief difficulties in learning Latin, and it would be easy to 
refer to many persons who have benefitted by it: amongst them 
would be the writing-master of a small school in a remote 
village in Yorkshire. He improved his Latin by the help of 
this book, and raised himself from the Latin Testament to 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He had one day been reading with 
great admiration the description of the palace of the Sun at the 
beginning of the second book, 


** Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta columnis,” 
and so full was he of delight that he said, he should have 
no objection to be the Sun, and to be so well lodged; and 


he discoursed for a long time with much pleasure on the 
manner in which he would fill the important office, It is 4 
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great act of kindness to enable the writing-master of a little 
school, and it must be a great comfort to him, to fancy himself 
the glorious sun. It was certainly difficult for those who 
were acquainted with him, and who knew his worth, to be- 
lieve that he resembled that great luminary, even when arrayed 
in his Sunday attire: a single-breasted drab jacket, with steel 
buttons; a neckcloth of pea-green silk, with which, as he 
could never be induced to name the giver, it was suspected 
that the blind archer had had some concern; a long chintz 
waistcoat, in which, he used to boast with a pride that even 
the most humble-minded could hardly blame, his poor father 
had been married; a pair of olive-coloured plush shorts, white 
lamb’s-wool stockings, and laced boots. Although, through 
the weakness of the human imagination, it was difficult to keep 
pace with the fancy of this fine penman and very worthy man, 
yet it was evident, that even his slender acquaintance with the 
mythology of the ancient world, was the cause of vast gratifi- 
cation, and that it is desirable to extend to as many as possible 
the opportunities of cheap and varied pleasure. It is true, that 
knowledge is generally diffused, and to a remarkable degree, 
but it is merely superficial: there never was a time since the 
restoration of learning, when men of solid and extensive ac- 
quirements, when men really learned, were more rare than they 
now are in Great Britain. Hence people read but superficially, 
and our authors write for such readers only: if they consulted 
authorities, and probed to the bottom of subjects, or even went 
a little more than skin-deep, works like Hume’s History of 
England would never have been highly prized ; still less would 
Mitford have ventured upon the daring, but dull, misrepresen- 
tations which form what he presumes to call a history of 
Greece. There is, to our disgrace, little encouragement shown 
to any author, unless he flatters the narrow prejudices that 
form the small circle of modern literature. It should seem that 
the meddling persons, who generally contrive to get the super- 
intendence of libraries, find the ignorance of the public favour- 
able to their ambition.* Our Universities are exceedingly expen- 





* No one, for example, a degree above the illiterate idiot would be 
taken by such an argument as this—that a man, who promised another to 
comply with his wishes, and not to do a particular act which was then 
disagreeable to him, when the other contracting party, in consequence of 
the growth of his intellect has changed his mind, and requests him to do 
that very act, which he had formerly made him promise not to do; although 
he is very desirous to oblige him, he is yet bound by his very promise to 
comply with the wishes of the other, not to comply—that is to say, that 
the king, by his agreement with the people of England, by their repre- 
sentatives, in the coronation oath, to recognize the voice of the people as 
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sive and very inefficient : the rich only can repair thither; and the 
poor alone, who seek to live on alms, remain there. Other per- 
sons are obliged to pick up a scanty education, as they can; the 
lower branches of all professions are filled with men who, in 
comparison even with the ill-educated wealthy, are but half 
educated ; their ignorance is the cause of much degradation to 
the profession to which they belong, and of great inconvenience 
to the public. These evils are severely felt in the legal pro- 
fession ; tautology is resorted to by the inferior members as 
the means of extorting, if not an ample, at least a less niggardly 
remuneration ; in most cases it is resorted to as the means of 
obtaining payment ; it is the resource also of weakness, which 
cannot give a value in the quality, and therefore is compelled 
to supply a large quantity, and it often proceeds from timidity, 
or ignorance of the nature of language. Unless the deep dark- 
ness of ignorance had long overspread the land, our special 
pleaders and conveyancers would not bury a small morsel of 
meaning under such masses of unmeaning jargon; nor would 
the style of our Acts of Parliament have grown luxuriant with 
such a barbarous diffuseness. A véry slight degree of scholar- 
ship would teach our draughtsmen that to seek to express all 
is a vain attempt ; that much must be always, after the utmost 
efforts of teutdiogy, left to implication, to ellipses, to be under- 
stood and inferred. It has been said, that even in the shortest 
sentence, as “I will give you a shilling,” if all were to be 
written at length that is thereby comprehended, the whole 
world would not contain the books; and it has been bitterly 
observed, in reference to the practice of endeavouring to leave 
nothing to be understood, that our conveyancers and special 
pleaders, and particularly the framers of our statutes, take it 
for granted, and somewhat rashly, that all their readers are, 
like themselves, totally ignorant of all things, and utterly inca- 
pable of understanding any thing. It is not only in our deeds, 
pleadings, and statutes, that we are such severe sufferers from 
verbosity ; in the voluminous rubbish of our innumerable 
Reports, besides the prolix decision of a case, generally unim- 





the voice of God, and not to attempt, as James I!. attempted, to intro- 
duce popery into the realm against their wishes, is solemnly bound to 
resist their wishes, by his promise to — with their wishes, and is 
compelled to refuse to accord to the Catholics that emancipation and 
equality of rights, which are essential to the public peace, and in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times. In order that this most consummate 
effort of human effrontery, the assertion, that a promise to oblige binds 
the promiser never to oblige, might have even a remote chance of success, 
the most entire, total, and brutal ignorance was indispensable ; and so 
with many other impositions which are still inflicted upon us 
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portant in itself we are compelled to wade through whatever 
the prattling anility of a garrulous judge has chosen to utter in 
consumption of the time of the public. Unless ignorance were 
so universal that men knew not the mischiefs it produces, and 
had forgotten the advantages of learning, we should not see in 
public and judicial situations men, who either absolutely know 
nothing, or nothing save their little narrow science, and who, 
by consequence, do not know that well ; and uneducated persons 
would meet with ridicule, rather than attention, if with an 
intent to cover their own nakedness ‘at the expense of another, 
they should presume to say, such an one knows much else, 
therefore he cannot knowthat. In like manner, a man is some- 
times said to be a good logician, because he is that and nothing 
else, and ignorant people infer, that a man who has much 
higher qualities is not a logician, and cannot reason. As if it 
were asserted of some blockhead, who can neither read nor 
write, that he is a good sleeper, and inferred from thence, that 
he who can read and write, can never sleep. If nature had 
been nothing more than a good logician, we should not have 
this beautiful world, in the creation of which so much fancy 
and invention are shown. A man who knows but one thing, 
if it be possible to know any thing singly and alone, is bigoted 
and intolerant; a judge who knows nothing but his law (and 
such have sometimes unhappily disgraced the bench) is ready 
for any oppression: persons of this kind have industriously 
propagated a rumour, both false and mischievous, that a man 
who knows any other part of knowledge, cannot be a good 
lawyer ; but in truth a barbarian, who is ignorant of every thing 
but law, ought never to be raised to any important post. We 
shall invariably find that various knowledge induces liberality, 
and a spirit of toleration. 

Respecting the proper remedy for these crying evils, in order 
to abate the nuisances complained of, and to restore to the 
public their just rights—to which the claim is not the less 
lawful and righteous, because the exercise of them has long 
been suspended—it would be a convenient and profitable thing 
to appoint a commission, to consist of two or three persons, 
other than priests, who know what books are, and what libraries 
ought to be, to inquire into the state of public libraries through- 
out England; of the number and kind of books they contain, 
of the regulations for admission, of the times when the libraries 
are open, and of the number of persons who have been admitted 
within a given time. It will be said, that as no accounts have 
been kept, it will be impossible to make an exact return of the 
number of visitors, but let commissioners take the largest num- 
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ber that even the persons who may fancy they have an interest 
in augmenting it will venture to give. There are more public 
books in this country than in any other in the world, but we re- 
peat they are more closely locked up: it is a sacred duty to inquire 
into these matters, and as we have at last an administration of 
which some of the members at least, do not openly boast of their 
disposition to neglect and contemn their duty, nor take credit 
to themselves, as heretofore, for being as free from any tincture 
of letters as Goths or Vandals, we are not altogether without 
hope that such an inquiry may be set on foot. The report of 
the commissioners would excite great astonishment: first, on 
account of the prodigious wealth which the public possess, in 
books and MSS., and all the means of knowledge; secondly, 
because of their utter uselessness; and that mean jealousy, 
ignorance, and idleness, have contrived to make unavailing 
these stupendous resources, and to paralyse and render torpid 
such gigantic strength. It should also be inquired in what 
manner, and by what changes, these means could be rendered 
efficient to the utmost extent; and perhaps, likewise, in order 
to satisfy all possible scruples, by whom, and when, the various 
collections were presented to the public. The spare books 
alone, supposing that any are now used, or supposing even that 
many will hereafter be used, at Oxford, and the libraries of the 
chapters of cathedral churches, which rot unheeded in solitary 
country towns, would of themselves not only supply a splendid 
library for the London University, but would furnish many 
noble reading-rooms for the public in different quarters of the 
metropolis, and in the large towns. It would be easy, without 
injuring any one, or any city, to make a good library for the 
London University, of duplicates, or even of quadruplicates : 
it was reported at one time, that a distinguished collector, 
equally remarkable for learping and liberality, had intended to 
present his duplicates, which would alone form no incon- 
siderable collection, to the University of Oxford: as he can 
have no reason to be especially grateful to that body, and as 
he is sufficiently acquainted with the state of learning there, to 
know how useless any such present would be, all men who 
wish well to letters and to their country, would hope, that he 
should be disposed rather to turn the stream of his generosity 
into a more useful channel. A donation to Oxford would now 
be lost in the long catalogue of unused gifts ; but, as sir Thomas 
Bodley has rendered himself immortal by his munificence, 
which was at that time duly appreciated by the persons on 
whom it was bestowed, so a liberal benefactor, by a well- 
applied donation of books, might now confer a vast benefit on 
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his country, and build himself a mausoleum which would 
preserve his name, as long as books endure. 

The objections that would be raised against disturbing the 
present arrangements of public libraries, and interfering with 
the dispositions of deceased founders, are answered simply by 
being stated with fairness and candour. The intention of the 
founders of libraries, and of similar benefactors, was doubtless 
to promote learning, and the subsisting rules were framed with 
that view: if they have sometimes failed in their object, we 
cannot doubt that those excellent persons would rejoice that 
they should be remodelled and made more efficacious ; and, if 
they could know them, they would indubitably be gratified by 
our pious efforts. No one but a bigot, stupid and incapable of 
understanding any thing, and strangely ignorant of the real 
nature of rights, would complain of such changes as being an 
infringement of the right of property, or a violation of testa- 
mentary disposition and foundation. The worthy persons who 
now have the care of literary benefactions are, and we are 
bound in justice to believe them to be, trustees for the public, 
and honest, conscientious trustees, not public enemies and 
impediments to learning. Donations and bequests have always 
been made by persons who were desirous of encouraging educa- 
tion, and whenever they have left any regulations as to the 
mode of using their bounty, their motive was, that it might be 
rendered thereby more useful; but if, by change of times, or 
otherwise, it has been found, through experience, that the 
method enjoined has proved ineffectual, and that a better might 
be devised, to adopt such a change is merely to put in execu- 
tion the intention of the testator, or donor, and not to set it 
aside. To pretend, therefore, as some ignorant little factious 
priests pretend, that, when the object of a patron was to encou- 
rage learning, to assist him in his object is in fact to thwart 
him, is so absurd, that it can only be compared to that most 
extraordinary and audacious sophism, which has been invented, 
to strain the coronation oath to purposes of intolerance, and to 
turn a compact entered into between the sovereign and the 
people for their mutual advantage and security, to the bane and 
detriment of the people, and the destruction of the monarch. 
[It may be doubted, whether with the good all becomes good, 
but it is certain, that with the evil every thing is readily turned 
to evil. Whatever may be said about a reverence for the will 
of testators, will be but a pretext: the plain truth is, that all 
fanatics dislike books, from the caliph Omar, who was able to 
burn a whole library at once, because whatever it contained in 
contradiction of the Koran was false, and whatever book 
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asserted the same doctrines was superfluous, down so low as 
George Whitefield, who boasts of a book-drowning exploit of 
his, in his Journal, p. 70. 

It may be that the estimable persons, who are hostile to the 
education of the people, will talk on the point of vested interests 
and vested rights. It is fit, therefore, that the nature of these 
rights and interests should be accurately understood ; it is pre- 
cisely the vested interest of the dog in the manger; not the 
right to enjoy, but the right to prevent others from enjoying, 
and that is indeed a most sacred right: if that be violated, 
farewell to our liberty. 

Vast tracts of country in North America have never been 
cultivated: let us imagine that a set of persons claim a right, 
not to cultivate the land themselves, but to prevent others from 
meddling with it, that no one should ever use it, and we have 
at once a parallel case of vested right. Latona was thirsty, and 
sought to drink of a brook ; the rustics of Lycia envied her this 
cheap refreshment, not that they were water-drinkers them- 
selves any more than the guardians of our public libraries are 
readers ; but, for the malignant pleasure of preventing her, they 
leaped into the water, and made it muddy ; she wished that they 
might always continue there, and they were turned into frogs. 


** Quid prohibetis aquas ? usus communis aquarum est.” 


The men who would prevent us from drinking at the common 
streams of knowledge, who would shut up our books and shut 
us out of our libraries, ought, as far as we are able to effect it, 
speedily to be turned into frogs; that is, they ought to be 
thrown into the nearest river, with such previous precautions 
as would insure their remaining there for a sufficiently long time 
to give the experiment a fair trial. 





Art. V.—Original Letters, Illustrative of English History ; including 
numerous Royal Letters : from Autographs in the British Museum, and 
one or two other Collections. With Notes and Illustrations by Henry 
Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Second Series. Four vols. 8vo. Harding and Lepard. 
1827. 


HE favourable manner in which Mr. Ellis’s First Series of 
Original Letters was received has, fortunately, stimulated 
him to collect and publish a Second; and as such documents 
are of the utmost value in an historical point of view, we hasten 
to make our readers acquainted with their merits. 
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Upon the importance of contemporary Correspondence for 
the illustration of history, there can scarcely be two opinions ; 
but it is not so much from the mere official letter from one 
minister to another, or from a minister to an ambassador, that 
the real merits of political transactions are to be elicited, as from 
their private communications ; and still more, from domestic 
letters, by which expression we mean all letters not of a public 
nature, and, of course, letters between relations and friends. 
The former merely inform us of a certain fact, or of the 
commands or wishes of the sovereign upon some particular cir- 
cumstance ; but from the other, besides the picture which the 
exhibit of the manners and customs of the period in which 
they were written, we often learn the secret causes in which 
political events had their source; and the machinery by which 
they were accomplished. Sometimes, too, they present us with 
the opinions of contemporaries upon their merits, and the 
motives of the individuals connected with them: in a word, 
private letters draw up the political curtain, and the intrigues of 
courtiers, or the treachery of statesmen, are frequently exhibited 
to our view in all their truth and deformity. Independently of 
these claims upon our attention, familiar correspondence pos- 
sesses a charm, inferior only to autobiography, of the nature of 
which it indeed often partakes ; for besides containing all which 
the generality of readers care to know of past ages, there is an 
indescribable pleasure in exploring the real merits of those 
transactions in our history of which all have read, and of 
prying into secrets which were never intended to be divulged. 

As sources of information on history and biography, as well 
as on the morals, customs, and manners of society, “ Original 
Letters ” are beyond all comparison the most accurate and 
valuable. We have, as it were, the testimony of witnesses to 
guide our judgment; and though, it is true, we do not possess 
the means of subjecting them to an advocate’s greatest resource, 
a cross-examination, they are not, on the other hand, intimi- 
dated by the brow-beating of juridical assurance, agitated by 
appearing in a crowded court before an appalling array of wigs 
and gowns, or terrified at the awful solemnity of the judgment- 
seat. They deliver their evidence in a cool and unembarrassed 
manner; and having no inducement to assert what is false, 
unless they are written with some obvious purpose, they 
tell us what they believed to be true, occasionally alloyed 
however, as all human conduct must be, by misconceptions or 
erroneous conclusions. Thus, private letters are infinitely more 
valuable than official correspondence ; for though the latter may 
not always give a false account of the actions or motives of 
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sovereigns or statesmen, or from considerations of political 
expediency, either state what is false, or give improper colour- 
ing to what is in itself true; they are at all times cold, formal, 
and repulsive. We peruse them, because it is necessary for 
historical purposes that we should be acquainted with their 
contents ; but we are always glad when we arrive at the signa- 
ture, and eagerly seek relief from their petrifying style, in 
the natural, unreserved, and interesting, communications of 
friendship. 

For these reasons, although numerous, we had almost said 
innumerable, volumes of “Original Letters” have, at different 
times, been published, those only have become popular which 
abound in private correspondence; and profiting by a know- 
ledge of this circumstance, Mr. Ellis has wisely formed his 
valuable collection much more of private than of public letters, 
though he has not failed to introduce such of the latter as 
— to him to be of peculiar interest. 

r. Ellis’s Second Series commences with a letter from 
Reginald lord Grey, of Ruthyn, to Henry V., when prince of 
Wales, relative to the breaking out ef Owen Glyndowr’s rebel- 
lion, in 1400, and terminates with a letter from Mr. Burke to 
Mr. Wilmot, in 1795, thus embracing a period of very nearly 
four hundred years. In estimating the judgment of the Editor 
in extending his collection over so extensive a space, it is but 
fair to consider his plan. We mean no disrespect to him 
when we say that we presume it was his chief object to pro- 
duce a work which would be popular, or in other words, which 
would sell; and though he properly resolved that even the 
dullest antiquary of the dullest of all societies should occa- 
sionally find food suited to his palate, that resolution was sub- 
servient to the grand outline of his arrangement, and he has 
therefore provided entertainment for all classes. The reader 
whose historical inquiries do not extend beyond the reign of 
George I. would not purchase a collection which ended with 
that of Charles II.; and at the same time that the taste of 
those who care little for events after that period has been 
catered for, the more modern investigator has not been neg- 
lected. Thus Mr. Ellis has fluttered like the bee over the 
sweets of the garden which is committed to his superintendence ; 
sucking now from this, now from that flower, such treasures as 
suited his plan; here a bit for the antiquary of the fifteenth, 
and there a morgeau for him of the sixteenth, century. Another 
flight stored him.with a fragment, redolent of dust, for a 
third class; and having no other object in his excursions than 
what would be agreeable to the public, he had little besides 

VOL, VIII.—W, R. K 
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mere mechanical labour to undergo in providing materials, for 
the volumes before us. If what he found would not do for the 
historian, it perhaps suited the literary antiquary; but if, too 
trifling even for him, it might amuse the general reader. His 
work, then, is an historical melange for both sexes and all ages ; 
a piece of literary mosaic, which must be viewed as a whole tobe 
judged of with fairness; and though we know that. this 
*« Series ” has been looked upon as wearing too much the appear- 
ance of “ book-making,” we defend Mr. Ellis from the reproach, 
because it was manifestly his object to make a book which 
would be read. He knew, or if he did not, there is scarcely a 
single author who has written on English history, or in, illus- 
tration of history, but would have told him, that if he had 
imitated | any former editor of a similar work, by confining 
himself to a particular plan or a particular period ; if) he+ad 
selected only what was valuable, and omitted what is simply 
‘* amusing,” instead of realizing a handsome remuneration, fpr 
his labours, he would in a.few months have seen no other, bills 
than those of his printer and stationer.. He. has then, wisely, 
for his pocket at least, preferred a little reputation aad a great 
deal of money; to no money and an abundance, of fame; ,but.he 
must be contented to submit to the suspicion of, havimg;co- 
quetted with the book-buyers, and submitted) not,a,little to the 
dicta of the book-venders. There is an air of jqu in 
his notes, which is totally irreconcileable with situation 
which Mr. Ellis occupies in the literary world, and which.can 
only be explained by attributing it to too familiar an association 
with his publisher. Of the merits of those notes we shall have 
further occasion to speak, and in citing them exactly as the 
occur, we shall exhibit the “ Warren’s Blacking ” system which 
he has unfortunately imitated ; but our remark equally applies 
to the typographical flourish of trumpets with which every 
thing that is at all extraordinary is introduced. Large capitals 
and small capitals, stars, and notes of admiration, glitter in over- 
whelming profusion; and the innumerable changes which are 
rung upon them would throw even the composer of bills for 
Hunt’s roasted coffee into despair. The sooner a disagreeable 
duty is performed, the better for both parties ; and, in proceeding 
to select from these volumes such extracts as are most important 
and interesting, we shall present our readers with ample means 
of estimating the merits of Mr. Ellis’s labours. 

All the letters of the reign of Henry IV. relate to Owen 
Glyndowr’s rebellion: “‘ they are in number,” Mr. Ellis says, 
“ fourteen, and are, with one exception, new to history.” Lord 
Grey, of Ruthyn, having been ordered to proceed against the 
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Welsh, he wrote to the prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., 
acknowledging the receipt of that order, and requested “a 
moore pleyner cee on rg: then I have yit, to takett hem in the 
Kynges groutide, other in the erlés grotind of the marsh, other 
in the ‘erles of Arundele, or in any lordes ground of North 
Wales;” and after assuring the prince that he will do every thing 
if his power, adds, “ but worshipfull and gracious lorde, ye 
most comauriden the kynges officers in every countree to do the 
same.” Lord Grey then says, that at the same moment he 
received the king’s despatch, “ the strongest thiefe of Wales” 
sent him a letter, which he iticloses, and to which we allude, 
because the extract which Mr. Ellis has given from it, shows 
that it was concluded in rhyme, ah atiomaly which the editor 
Was Hot orily omitted to point out, but he has differed from the 
MS:; by coftiient¢ing the words, which, if placed as rhymes, 
wiuld be¢iti Gach line, with a small letter instead of a capital. 
Thé “ strotigest thiefe of Wales” was; we are told, “ Griffith ap 
David ap Griffith, one of Glyndowr’s most stfenuous partisans. 
His' tpistle; imdeed, is of a barbatous character, and breathes 
itidre of Savage Warfate than of chivalry.” Afler denying that he 
Rat!’ éver-violated the king’s laws; he complains that Grey’s men 
“ hath stolle ott horses out of our park,’ and thou recettour of 
fhiem, we hope that thou and thy mer shall have that ye have 
dedérved.'| For us thinketh, though John Welle hath done as 
thot’ &bdven ‘lias certified, thinketh that that should not be 
wroketi toward ts’: 


“* But we hope we shall do the a privy thing ; 
A rope, a ladder, and a ryng, 
High on galldws for to henge ; 
And thus shall be yout efidyng ; 
And he that made tlie be therto helpyng ; 
And we on otit behalf shall be well willyng, 
For thy lettre is knowledging.”’ 
“ Written,” &c.—Vol. i. p. 5. 

Another letter from Ap Griffith to Grey is properly inserted 
in the text, in which he defends his own conduct, again com- 
plains that Grey’s men had stolen his horses, and thus con- 
cludes :—~ 


« And hit was told me that ze ben in purpos for to make zour men 
bran and sle in qwade soeuer cuntre that I be, and am sesened in. 
With owten doute as mony men that ze sleu and as mony howsin that 
ze bran for my sake, as mony wol I bran and sle for zour sake; and 
dotite not I wolle haue both bredde and ale of the best that is in zour 
lordschip. I cati fio more, but Godle kepe zour worschipfull astate in 
prosperite. —Vol. i. p. 7. 

kK 2 
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Mr. Ellis’s notes to the letters relative to Glyndowr are valu- 
able ; but the chief fact of historical interest connected with 
them is that Henry V. wept in person to the war in Wales. 
This appears from a letter “ Depar le Prince” dated at Shrews- 
bury, on the 15th of May 1401, in which, “ by way of 
news,” he states, that he had been lately informed, that Owen, 
de Glyndowr had assembled his forces, and those of other 
rebels adhering to him, to a great extent, proposing to march, 
or set out,* and also to fight, if the English resisted him, for 
so he avowed} [not “ vaunted to his people :”] “‘ wherefore we 
took our forces, and marched to a place of the said Oweyn, 
well built, which was his principal mansion, called Saghorn, where 
we thought we should have found him, if he had an inclination 
to fight in the manner he had said ; but on our arrival there, we 
found nobody [no one], and therefore caused the whole place to be 
burnt, and several other houses near it belonging to his tenanfs., 
We thence marched straight to his other place of Glyndowry 
to seek for him there, and we caused a fine lodge in his park to 


be destroyed by fire, and laid waste all the coun aren u 
[Vol. i. p. 12]. The prince then says, they halted there all 
night; that several of his people having  sallied into the 
country, they captured one of Owen’s chieftains, who offered 
5002. for his ransom to npr his life, which sum he promised 


to raise in a fortnight ; but the proposal was not accepted, and’ 
he was put to death with several others who were made prisoners, 
on the same occasion. One of the prince’s esquires was, sent 
with the letter; and as a specimen of the way in which such 
documents were concluded, and the’ great similarity in this 
respect between ancient and modern despatches, Henry’s exact 
words will be quoted: “ And in order to give you full intelli- 
gence of this march of ours, and of every thing that has occurred 
here, we send to you our well-beloved esquire, John de Water- 
ton, to whom you will be pleased to give entire faith and 
credence in what he shall report. to. you touching the news above 
mentioned ” [Vol. i. p: 13]. “And again in a letter ‘to the king, 
fom Hereford, announcing; the defeat of the Welsh on the ith 
of March, 1405: “ And to inform you fully of all that has 
been done, I send you a person worthy of credit therein, my 
faithful servant, the bearer of this, who was at the engagement 
[fait], and performed his duty well, as he has always done” 
[ Vol. i. p. 41]. Thus, too, Edward the Black Prince, after the 





* Chivachier, aller a cheval, marcher. Chevauchée, course faite a cheval, 
Roquefort. Mr. Ellis has rendered it ‘‘ to commit inroads,’ 
+ Avantoit, avanter, alleguer des raisons, Jbid, 
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battle of Poictiers, sent his dearly-beloved batchelor sir Neel 
Loring, his chamberlain, with a letter to the mayor and citizens 
of London, with news of that event, “ who, having full know- 
ledge of the circumstances, would more plainly inform you 
than we can write,” whilst in his communication of it to the 
bishop of Worcester, he says, “ The names of those taken and 
killed, we send you by our very dear batchelor sir Roger de 
Cottesford, the bearer of these.”* The only difference in this 
respect between the despatches of those times and of the present 
is, that “ the bearer” is now generally recommended to “ your 
lordship’s protection,” and obtains promotion, and sometimes 
also a handsome gratuity in money. 

A letter, from the mayor and burgesses of Cairleon to those 
of Monmouth presents a singular proof of Owen Glyndowr’s 
superstition. The editor has justly observed, “ Henry IV. and 
Glyndowr were both worked upon by ancient predictions, and 
each, it is possible, sought the type of the other in those 
numerous prophecies which our ancestors in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries were so fond of considering as in a state of 
progressive accomplishment.”’ : 

‘ And fforthermor we do yow to understonde that Oweine the 

es in the ton of Kairm’then he sende after Hopkyn ap 
Thomas of Gower to come and speke with hym upon trewes ; and 
when Hopkyn come to Owein, he preiede him, in as meche as he huld 
hyn? maister of Brut,t that he should do hym to understonde how and 
what maner ‘hit schold be falle of hym ; and he told hym wittliche 
that he schold be take with inne a bref tyme ; and the takyng schold 
be twene Kayrmerthen and Gower; and the takyng schold be under 
a\-blak baner: knowelichyd that thys blake baner scholde dessese 
hym, and nozt that he schold be take undir hym.’—Vol. i. p. 23. 

We notice a letter in p. 25 from sir Edmund Mortimer to his 
tenants, announcing his coalition with Owen Glyndowr, to 
which Mr. Ellis has added some useful remarks, showing, 
that it proves the error into which several of our historians 
have fallen in considering that Edmund earl of March was 
taken prisoner by Glyndowr, instead of his uncle sir Edmund 
Mortimer, because we wish to correct an error of some im- 
portance in the translation. It commences, “ Treschiers et bien. 
amez vouz salue mielx souvent, et vous face a entendre que 
Oweyn Glyndor ad moeue une querelle, la quelle est tielle, ge 
si le Roy Richard soit en vie de luy restorer a sa coronne, et 
sinoun ge mon honore Neuewe q’est droit heir al dit coronne 
sorroit Roy d’Engleterre, et ge le dit Oweyn avoreit son droit 

* Archeologia, Vol. i. p. 213. 


+ Said by the editor to mean “ skilled in the prophecies of Merlin, 
whose vaticinations form part of the Brut of Geoffrey of Monmouth.” 
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en Gales ;” which Mr. Ellis has translated, “ Very dear and well- 
beloved, I greet you much and make known to you that Owen 
Glyndowr has raised a quarrel, of which the object is, if king 
Richard be alive, to restore him to his crown ; and if not, that 
my honoured nephew, who is the right heir to the said crown, 
shall be king of England, and that the said Owen will assert his 
right in Wales.” Without expressing our doubtof the accuracy 
of the version given to the first line, we must be allowed to con- 
sider that the sense of the last is entirely mistaken. It clearly 
means, that whilst sir Edmund’s nephew was to have the 
crown if Richard was dead the doubt expressed about which is 
singular, Owen was to have his, i.e. Owen’s, right in Wales. 
This is not only evident from the word “ avoreit” i.e. avroit, 
but from the extract introduced by the editor mto a note which 
follows the letter from an inedited writer contemporary with the 
time, describing the proposed division of the kingdom in 1403: 
“Item, inter ¢osdem Dominos unanimiter conventum et ,con- 
cordatum existit, quod prefatus Owinus et heredes sui Aabeant 
totam Cambriam sive Walliam,” &c. Seman rma es An error 
of the same kind, but, if possible, more agrant, occurs in the 
translation of a letter in a subsequent page, m which the writer 
states that Hardelayn castle was “en grand peril,” and adds 


the usual expression of “ qv Dieu pour sa mercie la sauve.” 
t 


This is rendered, “ The castle is in great jeopardy, which God in 
his great mercy avert.” These, and similar mistakes, could 
only have arisen from carelessness, or, to use a milder word, 
haste; for, elsewhere, Mr. Ellis displays his superior know- 
ledge of the Norman French, by accusing Mr. Luders, who had 
“imperfectly translated” a letter which occurs, of misunder- 
standing some part of the original. In taking leave of the 
series of letters connected with Owen Glyndowr, we have only 
to remark, that they supply one or two facts in the history of 
the war waged against him ; that they display the ferocity. with 
which it was carried on by both parties ; and, as would naturally 
be expected, afford some interesting information on the manners 
and feelings of the age. They possess, however, other claims 
to attention : with very few exceptions, they are the only speci- 
mens which exist of the epistolary correspondence of the. early 
part of the fifteenth century, and contain evidence. that. the 
chieftains of the barbarians of the mountains of Wales possessed 
infinitely more talent than has generally been ascribed to them, 
and were not behind their more civilized contemporaries in lite- 
rary attainments. Griffith ap David’s letters are forcible 
and intelligent ; and are fully equal in literary merit to those of 
prince Henry himself. On this part of his work the editor has 
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bestowed very creditable labour, as his notes evince considerable 
research. 

The earliest letters of the reign of Henry V. are the 
confession of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and his solicitation 
for pardon, in 1415; but as they were printed by Rymer, many 
of our readers are probably well acquainted with their contents, 
In a note to these letters, Mr. Ellis has pointed out the sin- 
gular fact of a peer, the Earl of Salisbury, having been first 
executed, and then tried, or, as he has flippantly expressed it, 
“who, by an oversight of the Commons, was not tried till after 
his execution” [Vol. i, p. 49]. This, however, is nota true state- 
ment of the fact. The Earl of Salisbury was taken in an open 
act of rebellion, having, with other powerful personages, raised 
a large foree, with the view of replacing Richard Ll. on the 
throne; and on his party being routed, he and his colleagues 
were, in strict accordance with the custom of the times, imme- 
diately put to death. On the Rolls of the next parliament after 
their execution, namely, in January, 1400, the following entry 
occurs : /** Item fait a remembr’ que la ou Thomas Holand jadys 
Jolian Holand jadis Count de Huntyngdon, Johen Montagu 
jadys Cont de Sarum, Thomas jadis Sire le Despencer, et Rauf 
Lomley chivaler, nadgaires en diverses parties d’Engleterre soi 
leverent et chivacherent de guerre, traiterousment, encontre 
notre Seigneur le Roy, et encontre lour ligeance, pur destruire 
notre dit Seigneur le Roy, et autres graundes du Roialme, et le 
dit roialme de gentz d’autre lange entrebiter, en lour dite leve 
de guerre par les loialx lieges notre dit Seigneur le Roy feurent 
prisez et decollez; et partant toutz les Seigneurs temporelx 
esteantz en Parlement, par assent du Roy declarerent et 
adjuggerent les ditz Thomas, Johan, Johan, Thomas, et Rauf, 
pur traitours pur la leve de guerre encontre lour Seigneur 
liege ‘suis dit, et q’ils forfairent come traitours toutz lour 
tertes et tenementz queux ils avoient en fee simple le quinte 
jourde Janver {the day on which they were beheaded] en la 
veille del fest de la Tiffanie nostre Seigneur Jehu Crist, l’an 
du‘ regne notre Seigneur le Roi suis dit primer, ou puis, come 
la ley'de la terre voet; ensemblement ove toutz lour biens et 
chatelz, nounobstant q’ils feurent mortz sur le dit leve de 
guerre satinz processe de ley.”—Rot. Parl. Vol. iii. p. 459, 

It is therefore evident, that so far from these noblemen, “by 
an oversight of the Commons,” not having been “ tried till after 
their execution,” no trial ever took place; but as their treason 
was notorious to the world, parliament declared them to be 
traitors, and their possessions forfeited, for having “ leverent et 
chivacherent de guerre, traiterousement encontre notre Seig- 
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neur le Roy nounobstant q’ils feurent mortz sur le dit leve de 
guerre saunz processe de ley ;” thus admitting that they were 
put to death without legal process, which process the declara- 
tion does not attempt to supply, but merely enacts. the same 
penalties upon the offenders as if they had been regularly tried 
and convicted. 

The next letter is signed “ Youre humble preest of Durham,” 
which Mr. Ellis considers was the signature of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham; and he has laboured hard to prove that it was one ‘* fre- 
quently used by bishops in early times ;” but neither of ,the 
authorities he has adduced are exactly in point. - That the letter 
in question might have been from the bishop of Durham, we.do 
not deny: all we controvert is, the assertion that such ‘was 
“ frequently” the signature of prelates in early, or, indeed, in 
any, times. Perhaps we should not have noticed the remark, did 
we not object wholly to such general assertions, when, asin 
this case; they are not borne out by the fact ; and, more than all, 
because we have no reliance upon Mr. Ellis’s mterpretation of 
doubtful signatures ; since we find in his Lirst Serves a letter with 
the signature of ‘ Quoth Bathon,” a subscription which does 
not occur in the MS. whence it is professedly copied, | andiwe 
defy him to adduce another instance of a letter being so sub- 
scribed. Few things are so reprehensible in an editor asan 
indulgence in guesses, a propensity to which, .we fear,)Mr. 
Ellis is sadly addicted; for the letter to which he has, affixed 
**Quoth Bathon” is signed with a Christian name before. the 
word “ Bathon,” which does not agree with the received. state- 
ments, that at that time Oliver King filled the See,of Bath; hence 
the prenomen is quietly converted into “ Quoth.” Of the other 
letters of the reign of Henry V., the most interesting is one 
from John Alcetre to that monarch from Bayonne, in 1419, 
because it affords information on a subject to which few Eng- 
lishmen can be indifferent, the navy of that reign. It appears 
that the mayor and corporation of echoing had contracted) ,to 
build a ship for the king, and Alcetre, after haying inspected, the 
frame, made his report on the subject. He says, “At, the 
makyng of this letter yt was in this estate, that ys to wetyng 
xXxxvj. strakys* in hyth y bordyd, on the weche strakys byth y 
layde xj. bemys; the mast beme ys yn leynthe xlyj. comyn fete, 
and the beme of the hameron afore ys in leynthe xxxix. fete, and 
the beme of the hameron by hynde is inleynthe xxxiij. fete ; 
fro the onemost ende of the stemne in to the poste by hynd ys 





* The editor has explained ‘‘strakys”’ to be “stretchers or stretching 
pieces,” but he is mistaken: strakys means simply streaks, the timbers, 
to which the planks are afterwards affixed. 
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in leynthe a hondryd iiij*. and vj. fete; and the stemne ys in 
hithe ivij**. and xvj. fete, and the post xlviij. fete ; and the kele 
ys in Jeynthe a hondryd and xij. fete: but heis y rotyt, and must 
be chaungyd” [Vol. i. p. 69]. There is no part of antiquarian 
studies of which so little is known as of the size and equip- 
ment of our navy at early periods ; and as ample materials for 
the purpose exist, it is extraordinary, that, in a country which 
depends for its political existence on its marine, so little should 
have been done on the subject. Mr. Ellis has given a list of 
Henry’s royal ‘navy, which was printed by Bree many years 
since ; and, as will afterwards be observed, he has also inserted 
some highly interesting particulars of the navy of Henry 
VII[. Ina note to that letter, the editor has introduced 
one “from'an English agent in Spain to one of the chancellors 
of Henry V.,” and as it is equally as valuable as any in the 
text, it is’ impossible even to imagine the rule which Mr. Ellis 
prescribed ‘to himself in his choice as to what were to form 
the ‘text, and what should be merely inserted in the notes. 
if, as ‘it is but natural to suppose, their relative value was 
the criterion, we must be allowed- to say, that his estimate is 
often fallacious; for many of the most interesting in the work 
are printed in the smallest type as illustrations to those of 
much’ less utility. Of the justice of our remark, the one just 
noticed, and ‘that of Griffith ap David ap Griffith, before 
quoted; ‘are sufficient proofs. The same error in judgment 
occurs ‘with respect to a letter from Sir William Bardolf to 
Henry, on Corpus Christi day, 1416, relative to the government 
of ‘Calais,’ which does not contain a single line of the least 
importance, unless the statement, “that in as myche as the 
governaunce of the Frynche party her has ben and ys, duryng 
the abstinence of werr viij dayys weynyng in to thys tyme, 
meérveylous and wondirfully unstabil in diverse wise, to gret 
hyndryng and harm of zowr liege puple,”* can be so consi- 
dered ; whilst, in the introductory note, he gives a passage from 
one of infinitely greater interest, as it details, in the strongest 
language, the misery and discontent of the garrison from 
poverty, in consequence of the non-payment of their wages. 
A letter of news from a soldier at Evreux is not a little deserv- 
ing of attention, for it informs us of a proposed interview 
between Henry and the Dauphin, at the request of the latter, 
“yn sum convenable place betwene Evereux and Drewys,” on 
the third Sunday in Lent, but that the “ Rewle Regent hathe 
broke the seuretee abovesaide, and made the kyng a beau 





* Vol. i. p. 75, 
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niente.” He adds, “ Cirtes alle the ambassadors, that we dell 
wyth, ben yncongrue, that is to say, yn olde maner of speche 
yn Englond, ‘they ben double and fals,’ whyth whiche maner 
of men I prey God lete never no trewe mon be coupled with.” 
The writer’s dislike of his situation is thus expressed: “ More 
write y not at thys tyme: bote y prey yow ye prey for us that 
we may come sone, oute of thys unlusty soundyours lyf, yn to 
the lyf of Englond” [Vol. i. p. 78.] The discontent felt by 
Henry’s army during his French wars has been established by 
irrefragable evidence ; and Mr. Ellis has inserted a copy of an 
information against a person for speaking disrespectfully of the 
King, who was, in consequence, committed to the Fleet, whieh, 
he considers, * showed some discontent at the glory which the 
King and his army were in search of ;” a construction wholly 
unwarranted by the record; but as it presents a specimen of 
what was held libellous in 1419, we will enable our readers to 
judge for themselves :— 

«« Raulin Kyrkeby of Sandewych shipman, and William Buryman 
of Ertyngdon, witnessyt and recordyt that Harry Glomyng haber- 
dasher axyd of the same Raulyn where the King of Ingelond lay ; 
and the forsayd Raulyn ansuerde and seyde that he lay atte Sege 
before Roon. ‘‘ What doth he there?” seyde the forseyde Harry; 
‘for and y were there with iij w. men of armys,’’ 'seyde the same 
Harry, “‘ y wolde breke his Sege, and make hem of Roon dokke. hys 
tayle.” And fordermore he sayde that he vere not able to abyde there, 
were hit not that the Duk of Borgoyne kepte his enemyes fro hym. 
And he seyde thys wordys atte Ertyngdon, in the house of the forseyde 
William Burgman, a morwe after Seynt Mathew the Apostel, the 
sexte yere of owre Lorde the Kyng that now ys, that God save.” 

«‘ Upon the back of the original of this Information, a memorandum 
is made, that upon the 24th of October following, the said Glomyng, 
for uttering these words, was committed by the King’s couneil to the 
prison of the Fleet,” '—Vol. i. p. 78. 

Before closing our notice of “ Letters of the Time of Henry 
the Fifth,” it is necessary to point out an absurdity which the 
editor has committed, from a mistaken zeal to correct historians. 
Dr. Lingard has unfortunately said, “ In the Rolls the capture 
of Oldcastle seems to be attributed to Lord Powis; but Hearne 
has published a writ, dated December Ist, in which it is ex- 

ressly asserted that he was taken by Sir Edward Charlton.” 

‘he Editor says, “ the fact, as we learn from the following letter, 
written by the very person who took Sir John Oldcastle, is, that 
Sir Edward Charlton and Lord Powis were the same person” 
[ Vol. i. p. 87.) This “fact” was known to every one who has 
taken the trouble to open Dugdale’s Baronage, in the very 
index to which is “Charlton Lord Powys,” under which title 
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that eminent writer remarks, “In the 5 Hen. V., being very ac- 
tive for the apprehension of sir John Oldcastel, then reputed an 
heretick (who was taken in his territory of Powys), had the 
thanks of the Parliament then held for that great service ” 
[Tome ii, p. 72.) So much for Mr. Ellis’s discovery! His 
description of some executions has, however, more claim to 
originality; for surely no other writer could relate an event in 
so elegant or nervous a style. 


“Sir John Oldcastle’s execution was attended with circumstances 
of unusual barbarity. He was burnt, suspended by chains from a 
gallows. ‘Till burning became a more frequent punishment for 
hereties, the mode appears to have varied. In one instance, in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, the sufferer was inclosedin acask. Prince 
Henry, afterwards King Henry the Fifth, was present at the execution, 
and hearing the wretched lowing of the victim in the barrel, ordered 
the fire to be drawn away, and the cask to be opened, offering the 
half dead sufferer his life, and a daily allowance of three-pence from 
the Exchequer, if he would recant. ‘The heretic refused. He was 
again inclosed in his cask, and consumed.’—Vol. i. p. 89. 


These, details are taken from Walsingham, who, it would 
seem, rather than Mr. Ellis, has the merit of that important 
discovery in natural history, that a man inclosed in a cask and 
surrounded by fire loses the power of uttering human cries, 
and! adopts those of a cow, by /owing. His words are, “ Qua- 
propter DOLYO INCLUDITUR, affligitur a devorante fiamma, 
MUGITQUE miserabiliter inter incendiam.” Whether to dow is 
the ‘happiest translation of mugio in that sense, it is not 
necessary for us to determine. 

Of the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV.,, sixteen 
documents occur, all of which are called “ Letters,” but however 
interesting they may be, eight of them are merely Petitions, 
The first is a petition from Thomas Hostell, a soldier who had 
been wounded at the siege of Harfleur, being 


‘Smyten with a springolt* through the hede, losing his oon ye, 
and his cheke boon broken ; also at the bataille of Agingcourt, and 
after at. the takyng of the Carrakes on the see, there with a gadde of 
yren his plates smyten in sondre, and sore hurt, maymed, and 
wounded ; by meane whereof he being sore febeled and debrused, 
now falle to greet age and poverty; gretly endetted ; and may not 
help himself ; havyng not wherewith to be susteyned ne releved but 
of menes gracious almesse.’—Vol. i, pp. 95, 96. 


In a note to a note, or sub-note, on a petition from Henry 





* The Springolt was a dart, thrown from the Espringal, and had brass 
plates instead of feathers, to make its flight steady. 
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Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, requesting permission to go 
on a pilgrimage, the Editor has re-printed a curious letter from 
that prelate to the duke of Bedford, relative to the quarrel 
between Winchester and the Protector, as it occurs in Fabyan 
and Hall; but a much more perfect copy will be found in the 
Cottonian MS. Julius, B.1. The Letters written in the reign 
of Richard III are introduced by the following note :— 


‘ Of the Letters of the reign of RICHARD the THIRD here laid 
before the reader, the chief are the King’s own: but even in these 
there is a darkness and a mystery inconsistent with upright, deeds, 
The impression which they make is had: and leads us to suspect that 
future discoveries, whatever else they may develope, will do little to 
retrieve the character of Richard the Third from the odium so con- 
currently passed upon it by those who lived in his time. 

‘ The disquiet of Richard’s mind, his doubts, his apprehensions, his 
distrusts, are all visible in the documents of his last yeat, though 
sometimes attempted to be concealed under smooth and eringing 
expressions. dot 

‘ The Instructions which he gave to “‘ the Commissioners in. every. 
Shire” for raising forces against the Earl of Richmond, begin 

«« Furst, that they, on the King’s behalf, ruanxe tHE Peop.e for 
their TRUE and LOVYNG DISPOSICION shewed to his Highnesse thé last 
yere, for the suertie and defense of his moost royal persone and of 
this his Realme, against his rebels and traitors ; exhorting them so 
to continue.” * Next, to review the persons raised, “ and see’ that they 
be able men, and wele horsed and herneysed, and no’ raseab, ' atid’to 
endeavour them to encrease the numbre by theire wisedoms and policies, 
IF THEY CAN.” Lastly, ‘ to shewe all Lords, Noblemen, Captains, 
and other, that the King’s noble pleasure and commaunderment. is, 
that they truely and honorably all manner quarells, grudges, rancors, 
and unkyndnesse layed aparte, attend and execute the King’s com- 
maundement, and everyche be LOVING and ASSISTING TO OTHRE in 
THE KINGE’S QUARELLES and CAUSE.”* 

‘ This is the language of a King who feels weak in the affections of 
his subjects.’-—Vol. i. p. 146. 


The first letter of the division appropriated to the reign of 
Richard III. is one from king Edward V., whilst of such as 
really relate to the reign of Richard, we do not find one indi- 
cative of “a darkness and a mystery inconsistent with upright 
deeds ;” or which conveys any such impression as Mr. Ellis 
imputes to them. They are in number, seven: the first is from 
Richard to sir Ralph Hastings, lieutenant of Guisnes, desiring 
him to give credence to certain persons named “ in suche thinges 
and newes as we have commaunded them to shewe on to you 
on our behalfe,” and which Hastings was to communicate to 





* See the Harl. MS, 433, fol. 274. 
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whom he thought proper : the next is to the lords of the council, 
informing them of the arrival of an “oratour of our cousine 
the queen of Hespana,” and ordering them to adopt certain mea- 
sures on the occasion: the third is from the Queen to Ri- 
chard, stating that she had sent to him the ambassador just 
noticed, and which being signed “Yo la Reyne,” caused the 
editor to enlighten the public with the following most erudite 
note: “ ‘I the queen’: this was the Spanish mode of affixing 
thé royal signature to documents of state. Charles V signs a 
lettér of credence sent to queen Catherine of Arragon, his aunt, 
in 1522, MS. Cotton. Nero, B. vii, folio 41, ‘ Yo el Rey :’” the 
fourth is from lord Dynham to the bishop of Lincoln, lord 
chancellor, announcing the death of Louis X1.; that the duke of 
Austria had “ wonne”’ Utrecht ; and some other news and reports 
onthe. continent : the fifth is from the king to the same prelate, 
datediat London, on the 12th of October, 1483, thanking him for 
his “manifolde presents ;” acquainting him with his intention to 
march against his “ rebelle traytour the duc of Bukingham,” 


and ‘desirmg him, in consequence of his infirmities, to send the 
great seal to him ; to which a postscript occurs in Richard’s own 
hand, assuring him that he “ wolde most gladly ye came your- 
self yf that ye may ;” but if he could not, he was to obey the 


order expressed,in the letter; desiring him to send him “ your 
news, and stating that, “here, loved be God, ys all well and 
trewly determyned, and for to resyste the malysse of hym that 
hadde. best. cawse to be trewe, th’duc of Bokyngham, the most 
untrewe ¢creatur lyvying, whom with God’s grace we shall not be 
long tyll that we wyll be in that partyes, oad subdewe hys malys. 
We assure you y" was never false traytor better purvayde 
for, as this berrer Gloucestr’ shall sheue you.” [Vol. i. p. 160.]: 
the sixth letter alluded to is from Richard to his mother, from 
Pomfret, in June, 1484, be ging her to appoint his chamberlain 
to be “ her officer in Wilshire,” and telling her that she would 
learn “‘ suche news as ben here” from the bearer: and the last 
is from Richard to his chancellor, sending him a copy of the 
proclamation against the earl of Richmond and his followers, to 
which he was to affix the great seal, and to send a copy of it 
to the sheriff of each county. That proclamation is remarkable 
for accusing Henry of having purchased the assistance of the 
king of France, by agreeing to relinquish all right on the part 
of England to the French crown, the Duchy of Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, Calais, Guisnes, Hammes, and the Marches, 
and “to dessever,and exclude the armes of Fraunce out of the 
armes of England for ever.” —Vol. i. p. 164. 

It is the fashion to consider Richard III. as a monster, 
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surrounded by “darkness” and “mystery,” incapableof “ upright 
deeds ;” and, in short, the personification of every vice, without 
one counterbalancing virtue. Whether this character of him 
is just or false, it is not our intention to inquire ; but we protest 
against an historian perverting every letter or other document 
bearing Richard’s name into evidence of his villany, when, as 
in the case before us, they do not contain one passage, tay; one 
word, which admits of such a construction. It is the duty of an 
editor rather to stem, than to be borne away by, the ctitrent of 
en prejudice ; and when, instead of doing so, we firid him 
ending the most innocent actions into proofs of the justite of 
charges, which, to say the least, are doubtful, it is intpossible 
to refrain from using strong expressions of censure and reptoba- 
tion. All the letters from Henry VII., relate to various payments, 
and are of little value, excepting one letter, which’ the editor 
elegantly says, “ gives us a sample” of the king’s economy: 
Thé correspondence of the reign of Henry VIII. is voluthinous ; 
but though curious, and occasionally useful to writers on that 
pete’, it does not contain many articles of historical importance. 
erhaps the most interesting among them is the copy of’ his 
coronation oath, with Henry’s own alterations, 4 fac-simile of 
which forms the frontispiece to the first volttme. The words 
embraced in crotchets ind carets were interlineations of the king 
—those in italics and crotchets were erasures. be 
“ The Othe of the Kings Hignes , [at every coronation.) , 
[ This is the oth that] the King shall ,[then], swere [at is 
coronation], that he shall kepe and mayntene the , [lawful] , 
right and libertees [of Holie Church] of olde tyme graunted 
by the rightuous cristen Kings of Englond: , [to the Holy 
chirche of Ingland not prejudyciall to ns be bvegti: and 
dignite ryall and that he], shall kepe all the londs horioufs 
and dignytes rightuous and , [fredommes] , of the Crowne 
of England in all maner hole without any manet of 
mynysshement; and the rights of the Crowne hurte, 
decayed, or lost, to his power shall call agayn into the 
anncyent astate; and that he sliall , [indevore hymself to 
kepe unite in hys clergye and temporell subjects], [Kepe 
the peax of the holie churche, and of the Clergie, and of the 
people with good accorde ;| and that ,[he shall accordyng 
to his consienc], [he shall do in], [all], his judgements 
s[mynystere], equytee [and] right ,[and], justice, ,[shew- 
yng wher is to be shewyd mercy], [wth discretion and 
mercye ;] and that he shall graunte to hold the lawes and 
a [aprovyd] , customes of the realme, and , [lawfull and not 
preiudiciall to hys owne or imperiall duty], to his power 
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kepe them and affirme them which the , [nobles] , [-fedk] 
and people have made and chosen; , [with hys consent] , 
and the evill Lawes and customes hollie to put out ; and 
stedfaste and stable peax to the people of his realme kepe, 
and cause to be kept to his power a that whych honour 
and equite do require.” , 

A letter from Sir Edward Howard to the king in 1513, is 
illustrative of Henry’s attention to naval affairs; and the long 
account of the fleet of the time which Mr. Ellis has intro- 
duced in a note to it, from a roll in the British Museum, 
affords much information on the subject. Howard’s letter is 
a report of the respective merits of the ships in a squadron 
sent on a cruize in the Channel; and it appears that the king 
was. so much interested in the subject, that the admiral was 
ordered ‘‘ to send your grace word how every shipp dyd sail.” 
Howard, subscribes himself “ your moost bowaden subject, 
and..your poor admerall.” The fate of that gallant knight 
renders. every document connected with him deserving of 
attention; and as few of our readers are likely to read 
“ Wills,” the following singular passage in that of Sir Edward 
Heward is here introduced for their amusement, and also 
because it is slightly connected with the letter alluded to, and 

resents|a curious specimen of the manners of the period. 

e says, “ Whereas that I have two bastards, I give the king’s 
grace: the choice of them, beseeching his grace to be good 
lord to them, and that when he cometh of age, he may be his 
servant; and him that the king’s grace chooseth, I bequeath 
him my bark called ‘ Genett,’ with all apparel and artillery, and 
fifty pound to begin his stock with: the other I bequeath to 
my special trusty friend Charles Brandon [afterwards duke of 
Suffolk], praying him to be good master unto him, and for be- 
cause he hath no ship, I bequeath to him C marks, to set him 
forward in the world.” Perhaps the most entertaining letter of the 
series is from the Earl of Worcester to Cardinal Wolsey, after 
the marriage of Henry’s sister Mary with the king of France, 
explaining why the French monarch had dismissed lady Guild- 
ford, or, as she was called, “ mother Guildford,” and nearly 
all the females of the English retinue of his bride, the morning 
after their union ; and which we shall insert at length. 


* Myne especiall goode lorde, I hertely reeommaund me unto you. 
The ij* daye of this present monethe I receyved your letter dated at 
Eltham the xxij® daye of Octoher, by the wiche I perceyve and knowe 
the King my Soverain Lordes mynde and plessour what I shuld do 
touching the retorne of my lady Gilford. Also what your mynde is 
that I shuld do for your mater of Tournay. My good Lord, as 
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touching the retorne of my lady Gilford, I have doon to my power 
and in the best waye that I cowde to the Frenche King ; and he hathe 
aunswerd me that his wife and he be in good and perfaite love 
es ever any two creatures can be, and bothe of age to rewle them 
selfe, and not to have servantes that shuld loke to rewle him 
or hur. If his wife nede of counsaill or to be rewlid, he is able 
to do hit; but he was sure it was never the Quenes mynde nor 
desire to have hur ageyn, for assone as she came a lond, and also 
whan he was maried, she began to take uppon hur not oonly to 
rewle the Quene, but also that she shuld not come to hym but she 
shuld be with hur; nor that noo Lady nor Lord shuld speke with hur 
but she shuld here hit; and began to sett a murmure and banding 
amonges Ladies of the Court : and than he sware that ther was never 
man that better loved his wife than he did, but or he wold have 
suche a woman abought hur, he hadde lever be without hur; and 
he said that he knewe well whan the king his good and loveng 
brother knewe this his aunswer, he wold be contentid ; for in nowise 
he wold not have hur abought his wife. Also he said that he is a 
sekely body, and not at altymes that he wold be mery with his wife 
to have any strange woman with hur, but oon that he is well ac- 
quentid withall, afore whom he durste be mery ; and that he is sure 
the Quene his wife is content withall, for he hathe sett abought hur 
nowder* lady nor gentilwoman to be with hur for hur Mastres, but 
hur servantes, and to obbeye hur comaundementes. Uppon which 
aunswere, seing he in no wise wold have hur, I aunswerd him 
agein soo that he was content, and soo I make noo doute but the 
Kinges Grace wold be, for the aunswer was well debated or I gave 
hit, es his grace and you shall knowe at my comyng, wiche I trust 
shal be shortly ; for I purpose to departe homward the xij" day of this 
moneth: for all the charge that my felous and I, and also that I was 
chargid with my good Lord of Suffolk and my Lord Marquis, wol be 
doon and concluded asmocheas can be at this tyme, within this iij 
daies. Lis touching your mater of Tournay, I did sende you from 
Abeville the letter directed to my Lady of Savoye accordinge to your 
desire, also the Electe was comaunded not further to medle nor noon 
of his Officers ; and in lyke wise ther was a Letter sent to the Frenche 
Kings ambassadour at Rome noo further to medle ageinst you, and 
uppon your said last letter I have spoken to the said King according 
to your desire, and he is well content to recompence the said Electe, 
and hathe comaundid the said tresourer Robertett and the generall 
of Normandye to speke with the President of Parlement, fader of the 
said Electe, to aggree for the said recompence ; wiche they wold doo 
without fawte this day or to morowe at the furthest; and also ther 
shall goo another Letter to his Ambassadour to Rome ; and the said 
King badde me to sende him word that without faille the said Electe 
shall make al suche releas or writing as ye can desire for your suertye 
therof. Or ever I deperte I woll knowe a perfaite ende theryn, 





* Neither. 
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and after the advyse and counsaill of master dean of Wyndesore | 
woll cause to be made writing, if he thinke that any may be made 
for your suertie, before ye sende to Rome; or else I woll order the 
mater soo that at altymes whan ye wol sende for them that ye shall 
have theym. My good Lord, the King here hathe desired me to write 
to you that he hertely desivs you that in his name ye desire his good 
brother and cousin, if God sende hym a sonne, that he may be god- 
fader as he was last ; for in soo doing he shall do hym a right great 
plessour. And he wol sende a good and honorable personage to be 
ther ageinst the Quenes delyverance, to represent his personne, and 
to do the acte in his name; also the said personne shal have auc- 
torite to speke, comune, and conclude for ther metyng, and of other 
secrett maters. And of this he desires you that he may be ascertayned 
of his good brothars mynde and plesier be your writing ; for assone 
as he hathe aunswer he woll dispache his said ambassadour. My Lord 
the Frenche Quene told me that she loved my lady Gilford well, but 
she is content that she come not, for she is in that case that she may 
well be without hur, for she may do what she wolle. I pray God 
that soo it may ever contynue to his plessour, whom I pray to have 
you, myne especiall good Lord, in his blessid keping. Wrettyn at 
Saint Denyse the vij™ daie of November. 
* Assurly yours to my power, 
*C. Worcestrer.’* 
To this, an extract of a letter from Louis to Henry, dated 


on the 28th December, stating his happiness with his sister, is 
a necessary. addition :— 


‘ J'ay par ce porteur votre Officier d’Armes ye¢eu les Lettres que 
m’avez escriptes du ix™ de ce moys, et par icelles entendu le plaisir 
que vous avez eu d’entendre par mon Cousin le Duc de Suffort de mes 
nouvelles, et le contentement que j’ay de la Royne ma femme votre 
bon seur, laquelle s’est jusques icy conduycte et conduyt encores 
journellement envers moy de sorte que Je ne sauvoyr que grandement 
me louer et contenter d’elle ; et de plus en plus l'‘aymer, honnorer, et 
tenir chiere, parquoy vous pouez estre seur que ma voulonte est et 
sera a jamaiz de continuer, et la traicter en toutes choses par fagon 
quelle sen contentera et vous pareillement.’'—Vol. i. p. 261. 


The announcement of the confinement of the = of Scot- 


land, another sister of Henry, to his majesty, by lord Dacre 
and Dr. Magnus, is curious, from the way in which he speaks 
of Scotland ; and not less so from the discovery of the editor, 
that “there is something arrogant, if not contemptuous in 
it,” because lord Dacre and his colleague did not think it 
necessary to send a special messenger to Henry, to acquaint 
him with the event, and because he was not informed of the 





* Vol. i. pp. 243-—247,. 
VOL, VITI.—W. R. L 
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name of the infant. The young stranger was the mother 
of Henry, lord Darnley, and grandmother of James L., and, 
consequently, the ancestrix of every succeeding monarch of 
this country. 

To a letter from the duke of Bavaria, recommending Wolf- 
gang Richart, who had perfected an Opus Musicale, Mr. Ellis 
has prefixed some valuable remarks on the musical instruments 
then in use, arid on Henry’s taste for music. He has shown 
that his majesty was both a composer and performer. 

Of the battle of Pavia we have a minute account by sir 
John Russell, dated at Milan, on the 11th March ; but it is too 
long for insertion. We learn from the editor’s note, that the 
First Series of this work contains two letters on the subject ; but 
he considered the event so very memorable, that it “ has some- 
thing of a claim upon the reader’s recurrence.” [p. 296]. Two 
letters occur describing the interviews which Dr. Taylor, 
Henry’s ambassador, obtained of Francis I. after that battle, 
which will repay the trouble of perusal. After Taylor had 
congratulated him, in the name of his sovereign, on his 
“retorne into his realme with liberte,” he exhorted his majesty 
to confirm all which had been done by his mother, the regent, 
during his captivity. His reply strongly evinces his gratitude 
to Henry for his efforts in effecting his liberation: — 

‘ His grace wolld suffer me to speke no more, but sayd, ‘‘ Mons*. 
Ambassadour, I knowe well the good mynd of my kinde brother of 
England, whom, after God, I thanke of my liberte. He hathe done 
at this tyme in my captivite suche an acte by the whiche he hathe 
gatte eternel memory of glorye, and bownden me ever, and all myne, 
to do him servyce. And! adsure youe that after I had seyne hym and 
spoke with him, yf he ben no gentylman nor I nother, he was so 
affectionate that I wollde have doone hym servyce. And howebeyt 
that ther was war woved betwixt us, I know right well yt was but 
cerymonyusly doon ; for yf he woild have warred in dede, I shulld 
have fellt yt grevouslyer and much sorer. And yt wolld never 
sinke in . . my hart but that he loved me.”’ * And as touching 
all suche things as wer concluded in his absence with Madame his 
moder, he wyll not only approve, ratyfye, and confyrme, but with 
the blode of his body mayntene. ‘‘ And yf my brother of England 
can study any other way to make them strong, I wyll surely performe 
yt.” ’"—Vol. i. pp. 335, 336. 

The Second volume commences with a letter from Richard 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, to Cardinal Wolsey, in answer to 
some inquiries concerning Calais and its fortifications, dated at 
Winchester, the 30th April, about the year 1522. It seems 
that Henry having resolved to send commissioners to examine 
the state of the fortifications, &c. of Calais, Fox was com- 
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manded to repair immediately to the king, because he had “ at 
sundry tymes taken travayle in the saide maters,” and he was 
to bring with him certain books on the subject, which his 
majesty was informed were in his ymevy Some passages 
in the old prelate’s reply are of much interest :— 


‘ My very singular good Lord, in my humblest wyse¢ I beseche you 
that withowt your displeasor I may frely shewe you the trowble that 
your saide lettres hathe put my mynde in. 

‘Truely my singular good Lord, “om the Kynges Grace lycenced 
me to retnayne in my chyrche & therabowts uppon my cure, Wherin I 
have be almost by the space of xxx yeres so negligent, that of iiij 
severall Chathedrall Chyrches that I have successively had, ther be 
two, scilicet, Excestre & Wellys, that I never see ; and innumerable 
sawles wherof I never see the bodyes ; and specially sens by hys licence 
I left the kepyng of hys Privy Seale, and most specially sens my last 
departyng fro your good Lordship & the Counsell, I have determyned, 
&, bytwixt God & me, utterly renouncyed the medlyng with wordly* 
maters ; specially concernyng the werre or any thyng to it apperteign- 
eng (wherof for the many intollerable enormytes that I have seen 
ensue by the said werre in tyme past, | have noo littell remorse in 
my conscience,) thynkeng that if 1 dyqd contynuall penance for it all 
the dayes of my lyfe, though I shuld lyfe xx yeres longar then I 
may doo, I cowde not yit make sufficient recompense therfor. And 
nowe my good lord to be called to fortificacions ef Townes, & places 
of Werre, or to any mater concerneng the werre, beyng of the age 
of Ixx yeres & above, & lokyng daily to dye, the which if I dyd beyng 
in any such medlyng of the werre, I thynk 1 shuld dye in dispeyr. 
No marvayll my Lord, the premisses considered, if thys my present 
Vocacion to such mateis, trowble not a littell my spiritts. I fere 
that I shall not by raison therof be in such quyetnes that I shall dar 
say masse thies next v. or vi. dayes. 

‘And yet my nowne good Lord, Iam not unremembred of my 
deutye towardes the Kyng my most drad kynde soveraigne Lord, the 
soon and successor of the Kyng that was my maker and promotor to 
the dignytie that I unworthely doo occupye ; and to all that I have 
in erthe; and therfor if Hys Grace call or comaunde me to doo that 
thyng that may become soo old a preest to doo, vérely my Lord to 
spend my lyve & all my pour substance I shall never refuse it; but 
by licence of your good Lordship the maters for the whych Hys Grace 
wolleth me to come to the same, be all of a nother sort, qualitie, & 
nature, it becommeth me noo thyng nowe to medle, neyther by way 
of counsell nor faict, wyth municions, or fortificacions of Townes & 
places of Werr.’—Vol. ii. pp. 5, 6. 


He then denies that he was ever concerned in any Dates 
connected either with Calais, Hams, or Guinnes, and urges new 
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grounds for wishing to be excused from complying with Henry’s 
commands :— 


‘ Also my Lord, I have not soo sklenderly buyldyd my selve, nor soo 
weykly estableshed my house in thies parties, that 1 can honestely or 
conveniently so sodenly depart hens, nor incontynent come theder. I 
have also many causes in my handes bothe of correccions & justice, 
that if I shuld sodenly relinquyshe theme, I shuld unresonabely & 
inhonestly disapoynt many maters & persons, to my great rebuke & 
sclaundre. And oonys in xv. dayes I visit my Cathedrall Chyrche, & 
the Monasterye of Hyde, whych may not soo sodenly be discontenued.’ 


But with extraordinary inconsistency, after having urged that 
it did not become him to meddle with “ municions or fortifica- 
tions,” he concludes his letter with the following advice :— 


‘ Finally my Lord, I also beseche your good lordship, that in case 
thies advised fortificacions & municions of Calice and the other places, 
be ordeyned to be doo for suspicion of Werre or Siege, that then the 
reparacion and ryggyng of Ships be in lyke wyse avaunced, for if owr 
enemyes be lordes of the See, Calice may not long hold. In lyke wyse 
the Isle of Wyght whych hathe no Capitaigne bydyng wythin it, and 
is full sklendrely inhabit, and wors fortifyed & provyded of artillarye, 
and also Portesmowthe, shalbe oon of the fyrst thyngs that owr ene- 
myes woll loke uppon; ffor as your good Lordship well knoweth, if 
the werre fortune, it shall do great service. And in thys partie I 
beseche you my Lord, to remembre the warant that I left wyth you 
for the wages of ij. goonners for the towre, & the blokehowse, and the 
keper of the brewe howses theer, whych must be regarded be it werre 
or peaxe. Thus doo I presumptuosely encombre your good Lordship 
wyth thies rude maters, but they be necessary ; and I do make me sure 
ye knowe and considre the same better than [ can wryte. And thus I 
shall daily pray the Holy Trinitie to send you, my Lord, as good lyfe 
and long as I wold wyshe to my self. At Wynchestre the last day of 
Apryle. 

Yo". humble bedeman and preste, 
Ri. Wynton. - 


We have a singular example of the rigid manner in which the 
property of travellers was searched in Spain, under Charles V. 
in a letter from a person in the suite of the English am- 
bassador. After announcing the arrival of his master, with all the 
rest of his company at Valladolid, after “a long and a paynefull 
journey in sauftie without perishing of horse or man, thanks be 
to God,” he says, 


‘We came into a citie called Seragoza, where we were extremely 
handeled as though we had been Jews. All our cariage was had 
home to the serch house, where all my Master's apparail and the 
gentlemens, with the rest of the servaunts were serched to th’utter- 
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most. They made us to pay for all things that were unworne. There 
escaped not somoch as a dossen of points. They be the spite- 
fullest people in the world. We could have no favor amongs 
them. My Master told hem that he wold pay no custume ; for it 
was limited that every Ambassador should goo and come fre in all 
places christened. All that wold not help. He told them he wold 
ride in post to th’Emperor without his commission, and declare unto 
him, he being an Ambassador, after what sorte he was handeled. 
They answered therunto and saide, that if Christ or Sanct Fraunces 
came with all their flock they shuld not eskape. Th’Emperes, but 
nowe of late, sent a Post to th’Emperor at Barsilona, with a litle Floure 
of silke, of her oune making, enclosed in a box, which she wold have 
had conveyed secretely : and as sone as the Post to the said Seragosa 
was come, they came to serch him. He wold have given them a hun- 
dereth crownes to have passed uncerched. They would not under a 
thousande ; and whenne they had sene it, the thinge itself was not 
worth a cople of ducketts. They set as much by th’Emperors Lettres 
as they doo by myne.’—Vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 


The following account of acaricature, which was exhibited at 
Antwerp, of Henry and Anne Boleyn, in May, 1553, is too 
entertaining to be passed over:— _—- 

‘It shall please the same to understonde howe that a naughty person 
of Andwarp resorted to this towne of Barowe this Pasche marte, with 
Images and Pictures in cloth to sell : among the which clothes he had 
the Picture of our soveraigne Lord the Kyng, (whom our Lorde pre- 
serve). And this day settyng up the same Picture upon the Burse to 
sell, he pynned upon the body of the said Picture a Wenche made in 
cloth, holdyng a paier of balance in her hands ; in th’one balance was 
fygured too hands to geder, and in th’other balance a fether, with a 
scripture over her head, saiyng that Love was lighter then a fether, 
whereat the Spanyards and other of the Duche nacion had greate plea- 
sure in deridyng, jestyng, and laughyng therat, and spekyng sondry 
opprobrious words ayenst his moost noble Grace and moost gracious 
Quene his bedfelowe.'-—Vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 

Upon the representation of the Secretary to the Merchant 
Adventurers there, the public authorities interfered, and it was 
suppressed. 

The first letter of the reign of Edward VI. is from William 
Thomas, clerk of the Council, presenting a list of questions in 
history and policy, for his improvement. Among the eighty- 
five sagacious queries which the young Edward was to answer, 
are, “ Wheather is wiser and more constant, the Moltitude or the 
Prince ?” “ Wheather of the twoo is the more unkinde, the People 
or the Prince?” ‘ Howe dangerouse it is to be the aucthor of a 
newe matter?” “ Wheather ambitious men, mounting from one 
ambicion to an other, do first seeke not to be offended, and after- 
wards to offend?” “ Wheather it be daungerouse to make him an 
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Officer that ones hath been misused?” “ What is Fortune?”* and 
ethers no less calculated to puzzle an olderand wiser head. 

Among other schemes proposed at that time, a Thomas 
Barnabe suggested several methods for distressing the French. 
His garrulous and egotistical letter, in which they occur, is ex- 
tremely curious ; and though we have scarcely room to notice his 
plans, his sketch of the character of the Constable of France is 
so amusing, if not so just, that we cannot refrain from giving 
it to our readers :— 


‘ As for the Cunstable, somwhat I can saye of hym ; I thinke he be 
one of the doblest & dissemblingst gentelmen that is in the worlde; 
for there is no more assurance of his worde then to holde an ele by the 
tayle ; but will speak fayre, & promise fayre, & worke the contrarye ; 
and besyde all this I promyse you of my faythe, he is as popishe as I 
am Englishe.’ 


Barnebe’s plan bears so immediately upon a question still 
agitated, the policy of exporting our commodities in English 
bottoms, that we shall allow him to explain his views in his own 
words :— 


“I woulde wishe to God that we did knowe our owne strenght and 
poure, and what portes, bayes, and havens we have that other Realmes 
have not ; yt is unknowen, but in all France be barde havens,t and yet 
by reason that they maintayne their fishinge and theyr thevinge, there 
is more maryners in one towne there, then is here from the landes ende 
to St. Mychelles Mounte. I have sene com owte at one tyde in Diep 
five hondred and fyve botes ; and in everye bote x or xii men; the 
which was a marvelous matter to see, howe they be maintaynid by 
fyshinge, and what ritches theye gette by the See, and howe theye 
mantayne their townes and portes ; and as for us, lette us begynne at 
Sandwiche, and goe to Dover, Hyde, and Hastings, & to Willchense, 
and se howe they goe downe for lacke of maintenanee, and in a manner 
no maryners in them ; which is for lacke of good pollicye to set them 
a worke, which Sir, yf yt please the Cownsell to understand those 
thinges that 1 will showe you, they shall sette vj or vij thowsand 
maryners a worke more than theris, in that thinge that France can 
lyve no more withowte, then the fyshe withowt water; that is to 
saye Newe-castell Coles ; which withowte that, they can nother make 
stele worke, nor metall worke, nor wyer worke, nor goldsmythe worke, 
nor gonnes, nor no manner of thinge that passethe the fier. And as 
for them, ye shall se in peace time ii) or itij score of ships of Normans 
and Brytons at ones, as soone as theyr fishinge is done, and as theye be 
departed comethe as manye moe; _ so that I occupying saveconduytes 
in France, have hought coles at Newcastell for ij*. & ij*. a chauldron 
& for xiij‘*" nobles have solde them agayne in France. Also the 





* Vol. ii. pp. 189, 190. 
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Vice-amerall of Normandye, Mons'.De May, and the Vicounte of 
Dieppe have prayed me to bringe in Newcastell Coles, and I shoulde 
have any other manner of comodyte that they hadde within the Realme, 
whether yt were poldaries for saylis, or any other thinge. Nowe, 
maye you see what a comodyte is this small thinge to this realme, 
soe that me semethe yf the kinges Majestie would take in these coles 
into his owne handes and lette no other ships but Englishe ships fetche 
them at Newecastell ; and soe to bringe them into Kente, and make a 
staple in sutche place as shoulde be thought necessary, you sholde not 
only sette a wonderfull sorte of maryners a worke, but also it sholde 
be a greate strenght to the realme, and spetially to the cuntry of Kent ; 
the which is verye lene uf men by the see syde ; consydering the pre- 
mysses aforesayde of the goinge downe of the townes. Also it is not 
unknowen but that the Frenche kinge hath taken the salte into his 
owne handes & hathe gruntiers in every towne to sell yt to his proffyte. 
Nowe maye you waye that the one is vittaylle & the other is fuell, also 
is it but reason we shoulde avance our owne comodyte, as well as 
they do theyrs, to maintayne our owne subjectes withall. Also I 
woulde wyshe that their shoulde nother fuel nor vittayle goe owte of 
the realme but uppon Englishe botomes. Moreover I have sene goe 
owte at one tyde owte of Rie together xxxvij* Hoyes laden with woode 
and tymber, and never an Englishe maryner amongst them ; which is 
a wonderfull dyscomodyte to this Realme. I have greate marvaile that 
these things have ben soe longe forgotten, which is soe necessary a 
thinge to be spcken of. And nowe Sir, I praye you, speke we of the 
citie of London, there be so many notable marchantes and ritche hailes 
of landes ; some maye spende viij hondred pounde, som vj hondred, 
som lesse and som more; and greate revenewe com to them yerelye 
for quartrayes and forfettes, which rysethe to no small som; and 
nothinge don withall, but make grete feastes everye monthe or yj 
wekes at theyr halles, and cause vyttailles to be dere ; but yt myght 
be torned to a more honorabler use, Also yt woulde be a greate 
maintayninge to the kinges subjectes for every Crafte to have a Shippe 
to carye theyr marchandyses to and fro, to the greate avancement of 
the kinges honor and to theyr owne comodytes, &, yf chance sholde fall, 
which God forbydde, that a Ship sholde be loste, the Halles myght 
easelye bere the smartes therof, I thinke there is never a Cytie in 
Christendome, havinge the occupynge that this citie hathe, that is so 
slenderlye provided of Ships, havinge the See coming to yt as this 
hathe.’—Vol. ii. p. 198. 


In the introductory note to “ Letters of the Reign of Queen 
Mary,” the editor has wisely introduced a copy of the “ Report 
of the Sigr. Giovanni Michele,” the Venetian ambassador, 
which he presented to the Doge and Senate on his return from 
his embassy in 1557, but it is too voluminous to enable us to do 
more than refer to it. A letter from the Princess, afterwards 
Queen, Elizabeth to her sister, Queen Mary, on her being ordered 
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to the Tower, in consequence of a suspicion that she was con- 
nected with Wyat’ s rebellion, is the only, and by far the most 
interesting, specimen which we can give of the letters of that 
reign. 


‘If any ever did try this olde saynge, that a Kinge’s worde was 
more than another man’s othe, I most humbly beseche your Majesty 
to verefie it in me, and to remember your last promis and my last 
demande, that I be not condemned without answer and due profe : 
wiche it semes that now I am, for that without cause provid I am by 
your Counsel frome You commanded to go unto the Tower; a place 
more wonted for a false traitor, than a tru subject. Wiche thogth I 
knowe I deserve it not, yet in the face of al this realme aperes that it 
is provid; wiche I pray God, I may dy the shamefullist dethe that 
ever any died, afore I may mene any suche thinge : and to this present 
hower I protest afor God (who shal juge my trueth, whatsoever malice 
shal devis) that I never practised, consiled, nor consentid to any thinge 
that migth be prejudicial to Your parson any way, or daungerous to 
the State by any mene. And therfor 1 humbly beseche your Majestie 
to let me answer afore your selfe, and not suffer me to trust to your 
Counselors ; yea and that afore I go to the Tower, if it be possible ; 
if not, afore I be further condemned. Howbeit, I trust assuredly, your 
Highnes wyl give me leve to do it afor 1 go; for that thus shamfully 
I may not be cried out on, as now I shalbe ; yea and without cause. 
Let consciens move your Hithnes to take some bettar way with me, 
than to make me be condemned in al mens sigth, afor my desert 
knowen. Also I most humbly beseche your Higthnes to pardon this 
my boldnes, wiche innocency procures me to do, togither with hope of 
your natural kindnes ; wiche I trust wyl not se me cast away without 
desert : wiche what it is, I wold desier no more of God, but that you 
truly knewe. Wiche thinge I thinke and beleve you shal never by 
report knowe, unless by your selfe you hire. I have harde in my time 
of many cast away, for want of comminge to the presence of ther 
Prince: and in late days I harde my Lorde of Sommerset say, that if 
his brother had bine sufferd to speke with him, he had never sufferd : 
but the perswasions wer made to him so gret, that he was brogth in 
belefe that he coulde not live safely if the Admiral lived; and that 
made him give his consent to his dethe. Thogth thes parsons ar not 
to be compared to your Majestie, yet I pray God, as ivel perswa- 
tions perswade not one sistar again the other; and al for that the 
have harde false report, and not harkene to the trueth knowin. 
Therfor ons again, kniling with humblenes of my hart, bicause I am 
not sufferd to bow the knees of my body, I humbly crave to speke 
with your Higthnis : wiche I wolde not be so bold to desier, if Iknewe 
not my selfe most clere, as I knowe my selfe most tru. And as for the 
traitor Wiat, he migth paraventur writ me alettor ; but, on my faithe, 
I never receved any from him. And as for the copie of my lettar 
sent to the Frenche Kinge, I pray God confound me eternally, if ever 
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I sent him word, message, token, or lettar by any menes : and to this 
my truith I will stande in to my dethe. 
‘ Your Highnes most faithful subject 
that hathe bine from the begin- 
ninge, and wylbe to my ende, 
© ELIZABETH.* 
‘I humbly crave but only one 
worde of answer from your selfe.’ 


The “ Letters of the Reign of Elizabeth,” which are preserved 
in the British Museum, are so numerous, and many of them have 
been so frequently either printed or cited by former gleaners, 
that Mr. Ellis’s chief difficulty in culling from such plenteous 
stores was, to select such as were new to the public; and those 
only who have experienced the labour which attends the simple 
inquiry whether a particular document has been printed, can 
properly estimate the trouble which he has undergone ; few, if 
any, of those contained in his “Second Series” having been 
before published. Indeed, so important is it to historical 
writers to know whether what they discover in that invaluable 
repository has been used by their predecessors, that we think 
it would be exceedingly useful, if it was the duty of the Keeper 
of the Manuscripts to mark, not only such as he has printed, 
but also those which he knows have been published in other 
works, in the margin, with the title of the book in which they 
may be found. To choose a few of the most interesting letters of 
that period, from Mr. Ellis’s selection, is a task much more 
easily undertaken than executed, for they are nearly all equally 
rich in facts that possess strong claims to attention. The 
first letter relates to her conduct respecting religion, immedi- 
ately after her accession ; and as it shows the natural anxiety of 
the nation on the subject, we shall give Mr. William Fitz- 
william’s account of her behaviour in her “ great closet” on 
Christmas day :— 

‘ This nyght | came home late ffrom Londyn: and ffor newes you 
shall ondyrstande that yestyrdaye, beyng Crystemas day the Quene’s 
Majestie repayryd to hyr great Closet with hyr nobles and ladyes as 
hath ben accustomyd in shuche hyghe fleasts: and she parsewyng a 
Bysshope preparyng hym selfe to masse, all in the olde ffowrme, she 
tarryyd there on tyll the Gospelle was done: and when all the people 
lokyd for hyr to have offryde accordyng [to] the olde ffacyon, She 
with hyr nobles, reaturnyd agayn ffrom the Closet and the Masse onto 
hyr Priveye Chamber, which was strange on to dyvers, &c. Blessyd 
be God in all his gyfts, &e. You shall knowe more of thys mattyr 
by M". Teylle, &c.’—Vol. ii. p. 262. 





* Vol. ii. pp. 255—257. 
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The character of queen Elizabeth is a subject upon which we 
are almost afraid to trust ourselves to speak. Her virtues have 
been so favourite a part of the national belief, if the expression 
may be allowed, that to many persons it is absolute heresy to 
allude to her faults, or rather, her crimes. As a sovereign, 
there is confessedly much to admire. Her decision, boldness, 
and masculine talents are unquestionable ; but it is impossible 
to forget how little such merits palliate those acts of atrocious 
cruelty which have stamped her name with everlasting infamy. 
We speak not of the murder of the queen of Scots, because the 
guilt of that transaction is lessened * the fact, that some of the 
best men of the realm were fully persuaded of the necessity of 
her execution ; that her parliament formally urged the horrible 
measure; and, as appears from a letter in the volume before us, 
Sandys, bishop of London, as early as September, 1572, in 
a letter to lord Burleigh on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
betrays the most absurd fears for Elizabeth’s safety, and 
commences the nine measures which he proposed to “ ensure the 
Saftie of our Quene and Reaime yf God will,” with the trul 
christian-like expedient, “‘ Forthwith to currE or the SCOT- 
TISH QUENE’S neape.”* 

Our remark applies to conduct scarcely less detestable, 
about which some letters printed by Mr. Ellis afford man 
touching particulars: we allude to the manner in whic 
she treated Katherine Grey, and her husband the earl 
of Hertford, for no other crime than that of marrying 
without her approbation. Whether Elizabeth’s anger arose 
from a dislike to having more descendants of the blood royal, 
or to revenge the imaginary slight offered to her autho- 
rity, the motive is equally flagitious. The moment she was 
aware of their union, Hertford and his wife were committed to 
the Tower; but during their confinement they found means to 
obtain interviews, the result of which was another child. The 
queen’s vexation was in consequence heightened to fury; and 
Hertford was fined 15,000/. by the Star Chamber, namely, 
5,000/. for “« deflowring a virgin of the blood royal in the queen’s 
howse ;” 5,000/. for breaking his prison; and 5,000/. for repeat- 
ing his intercourse with the object of his attachment. Until 
the plague in 1563, they were confined in the Tower, but on 
that occasion they were removed, he to the custody of his 





* Vol. iii. p. 25. We must here refer to the account of Mary’s 
execution, printed in a note in this volume, pp. 113—118, because it is 
the most circumstantial and interesting narrative of that iniquitous event 
ever published. 
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mother, and she to that of her uncle, lord John Grey: they 
were still, however, separated, and,-in every sense of the 
word, still prisoners. We are presented with eight letters, 
either from the fair victim herself, or her immediate relatives, 
soliciting to be allowed to live with her husband; but their 
efforts were vain: her tyrannical kinswoman was callous to 
every human, to every womanly feeling, and was neither to be 
softened by submission, nor moved by entreaty ; and she died in 
confinement in January, 1567. The correspondence on the 
subject is extremely affecting, In a letter to Sir William Cecill, 
in September, 1563, the unhappy Katherine, after thanking him 
for her and her husband’s removal from the Tower, says, 


‘ And as I am sure yow dout not of myne owne deare Lords good 
wyll for the requitall thereof to the uttermost of hys power, so I 
besich yow, good cosyne Cecill, make the lyke accompt of me duryng 
life to the uttermost of my power; besecheng your farther frendshyp 
for the obtayning of the Queens Majesties most graceous pardon and 
favor towards me, wych wyth upstretched hands and downe bente 
knees, from the bottom of my hart, most humbly I crave. Thus 
restyng in prayer for the Queen's Majesties long raigne over us, the 
forgevnes of myne offence, the short enjoying of my owne deare Lord 
and husband, wyth assured hope, throughe Gods grace, and yowr 
rood helpe, and my lord Robert,* for the enjoying of the Queens 

yghnes favor in that behalfe, I byd yow, my owne good cosyne, 
most hartely farewell, from Pyrgo the thred of September. 

‘ Your assured frend and cosyne to my small power, 
‘Karneryne Harrrorp.'t 


Her grief is thus pathetically described by her uncle, lord 
John Grey, on the 20th of the same month :— 


‘IT assure you cowsigne Cecill (as I have written unto my lorde 
Robert) the thought and care she takethe for the wante of her Highe- 
nes favour, pines her awaye : before God I speake it, if it come not the 
soner, she will not longe live thus, she eatethe not above six morselles 
in the meale. If I saie unto her, ‘‘ Good madam, eate somewhat to 
compfort your selfe,"” she faules a wepinge and goethe upp to her 
chamber; if I aske her what the cause is she usethe her self in that 
sorte, she aunswers me, ‘‘alas Unckell, what a liffe is this, to me, 
thus to live in the Queenes displeasure; but for my lorde, and my 
childerne, 1 wolde to God I were buried.” Good cowsigne Cecill, 
as time, places, and occasion may serve, ease her of this woofull 
greiffe and sorrowe, and rid me of this liffe, which I assure you grev- 
ethe me even at the hearte rootes. ‘Thus besceachinge God in this his 
visitacion, to preserve us with his stretched owt arme, and sende us, 





* Lord Robert Dudley. 
+ Vol. ii. pp. 277, 278. 
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merely to meete, I salute you and my ladie with my wives most hartey 
commendacions and mine.’— Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280. 


On the 12th of December following, he says, 


‘ The augmentinge of my Neeces greiffe in the wantte of the Quenes 
Magesties favour enforsethe me (besides my dewtye in nature) everye 
waye to declare and recommende unto you, her miserable and wofull 
state; this thre or foure daies she hathe for the most parte kept her 
bedde, but altogether her chamber, in such wise as I thought once I 
shulde have ben driven to have sent for some of the Quenes Phisi- 
cions ; and I never came to her, but I founde her either wepinge or 
else sawe by her face she had wept. Wherefore good cowsigne Cecill, 
for the mutuall love which ought to be betwixt christen men, and for 
the love wherewith God hathe loved us, beinge his, procure by some 
waye or meanes, the Quenes Majesties farther favour towardes her ; 
for assuredlye, she never went to bed all this time of her sicknes, but 
they that watched with her much dowted howe to fynde her in the 
morninge, for she is so fraughted with fleame by reason of thought, 
wepinge, and settinge still, that many times she is like to be over- 
cume therewith: so as if she had not painefull wemen about her, I 
tell you trewlye cowsigne Cecill, I coulde not slepe in quiet.—Vol. ii. 
pp. 282, 283. 


Her mother-in-law, the duchess of Somerset’s entreaty to 
Cecill, is highly characteristic. After urging her request, she 
proceeds, 


‘For me to reson how moch her Hyghnes desplesure ys to long 
lastyng, or how unmeate yt ys thys yowng couple should thus waxe 
olde in pryson, or how farre beter yt were for them to be abrode and 
lerne to serve, I wyll not ; but leave those and such lyke speches to 
the frendly settyng forth of my good Lord and you ; only my sekyng 
ys, that as there ys none other cause syns her Majesties regne but hath 
had some favorable order or ende, so by your ernest conferryng and 
joynyng with my good Lord, thys yowng couple may fele some lyke 
of her Majesties plentyfull mercy ; to the procurement wherof, the 
more ernest my Lord and yow shall shew your selfes, the more shall 
you sett forth the Queenes Majesties honor ; and as a mother I must 
nedes say, the beter descharge your callyngs and credyte.—Vol. ii. 
pp. 286, 287. 


Of the death of the countess of Hertford, Mr. Ellis has an- 
nexed a description from a contemporary MS., which, when her 
sorrows are remembered, few can read unmoved; her last 
thoughts were of her husband and children. 

The inflexible cruelty of the author of her misfortunes is as 
odious as it is surprizing, that the memory of a woman, 
in the catalogue of whose crimes even that before us is slight, 
should so long have received the respectful homage of pos- 
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terity. The py Ratios sister of the countess also married 
in opposition to Elizabeth’s wishes. Sir William Cecil says in 
August, 1565, 


‘ Here is a unhappy chance and monstruoos. The Serjeant Porter, 
being the biggest gentillman in this Court, hath marryed secretly the 
Lady Mary Grey ; the lest of all the Court. 

‘They are committed to severall* prisons. The offence is very 
great.’—Vol. ii. p. 299. 


And in two letters to Cecil, she assured him that she did 
“as much repent her folly as ever any did,” and entreated 
him to obtain the queen’s pardon.—Vol. ii. pp. 308-10. 

Our extracts from the letters of queen Elizabeth’s reign, must 
y age | terminate ; for we have yet two volumes to describe in 
the little remaining space which can be allowed to this article ; 
but before taking leave of the period, we have to allude to a 
singular instance of that strict adherence to the laws, which the 
admirers of Elizabeth have so ignorantly attributed to her. When 
the fanatic Burchet, drew his dagger and wounded Hawkins, the 
naval commander, in the streets, her majesty was so incensed, 
that she commanded the man to ‘be immediately executed 
by martial or camp law, of which intention the following letter 
gives an interesting account :— 


‘ The Q. sate in the grete Closette or Parler, She gave order to 
Mr. Secretary to bryng to her the Commyssion for executyng by 
marshall lawe to be sygned at after dyner. God put it into her harte to 
do the best. My Lord Admyrall is gretely greved with the spech that 
he should advyse it, and is directly ageynst it. He told my Lord of 
Leicester of the execution don in London in the Rebellyon of Wyatt, 
but he never told it to the Quene. My Lord of Arundell is very vehe- 
ment ageynst it in speche to me. The Quene asked for your Lord- 
ship, and seemed to look for you; beynge her byrthe it was holly- 
daye. I told her the Judges did sytt this daye in the Exchequer, and 
in Westmester Halle, which it semed she knew not before. What 
wyll become of thes actz at aftyr dyner your Lordship shall her this 
nyght. As I was at dyner, 28" October 1573. 

* Your L. assured 
‘T. Sussex.’t 

It is with much regret we are obliged to omit two letters, one 
indicative of Elizabeth’s violent temper, and the second, of 
spirited and dignified conduct on the part of the object of her 
displeasure, almost miraculous in an age when both statesmen 
ms peers propitiated her anger with oriental servility. 





* Separate. 
+ Vol. iii. p. 27. 
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The last letter of the reign of Elizabeth, from which we shall 
give an extract, though a mere petition to Burleigh for a situa- 
tion in the College of Arms, discloses a fact, to which it is 
obvious, from the way in which it is printed, Mr, Ellis attri- 
butés gréat importance; but, though certainly deserving of 
notice, it does not strike us as sufliciently extraordinary 
to justify such an infringement on the typographical privileges 
of Messrs. Day and Martin. 


‘ May yt please your Honnor, that where I am an humble suitor in 
the behalfe of my sonne Anthony Hall, in respect of dyvers services 
that your honnor & other my Lordes have commaunded me, as passing 
twise into France with the Seminarie preistes & Jesuites, being in 
number fast upon 60, as appeareth by certificates in the Counsell 
cheste of their good usages by me; as allso the conveighaunce of 
4000 & 500 Irishe transported to Bristoll at two severall tymes, as 
appeareth by certificate delivered to your honnors under the common 
seal of the Towne of Bristoll ; as allsu the keeping of Jaques DE NAA 
the Scottishe Queenes Secretarie six WEEKES, I, onely. lying on a pallet 
in his chamber UNTILL HE HAD DISCOVERED ALL THE TREWETH HE 
KNEW TOUCHING THE SCOTTISH QUEENES TreAsons, testes Mr. 
Phillipps her majesties decipherer, & Mr. Fra. Mills; as allso my 
howse was possessed at your honnors commaundment certayne dayes 
& nightes, whereby Ballard the preist, & Babington, with others of 
those trayterous crewe, were apprehended in a garden neere my housé, 
testes Mr. Phillipps & Mr. Fra. Mills ; as allso the keeping of Richard 
Randolphe (a professor in the lawe) in Bridewell and in the Counter 
as a prisoner, certayn dayes & nightes, who perswaded Bennett the 
preist that he should revoke those treasons whereof he had accused 
the Erle of Arondell, untill he had confessed all the treweth, testis 
Mr. Wade Clerck of the Counsel. In respect of which my loyall & 
dewtifull services, [ humbly am a suitor,’ &c.—Vol. iii. pp. 168, 169. 


With scarcely an exception, the letters selected of the 
reign of James I. are dull and useless ; and it is with great diffi- 
culty we can believe that the British Museum does not contain 
a variety of correspondence of the time infinitely more worthy 
of notice. The following letter from Bacon to the Lords of 
Parliament upon his impeachment is, perhaps, the only one 
entitled to much attention : 


‘ My verie good Lords, 

‘I humblye praye your Lordships to make a favourable and trie 
construction of my absence. It ys noe fayninge nor fayntinge, but 
sicknes both of my harte and of my backe ; thoughe joyned with that 
comfort of my mynde that persuadeth me, that I am not farre from 
heaven, wherof I feele the first fruites. And because, whether I lyve 
or dye, I woulde be glad to preserve my honor and fame, as farre as 
I am worthye, hearinge that some complayntes of base Bryberye are 
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come before your Lordships, my requests to your Lordships are, First, 
that you will mayntayne me in your good opynion without prejudice 
untill my cause be hearde; Secondlye, that in regard I have seques- 
tred my mynde at this tyme in great part from worldlye matters, 
thinkinge of my accompt and answere in a higher Court, your Lord- 
ships would geve me some convenient tyme accordinge to the course 
of other Courtes to advise with my Counsell, and to make my 
answere: wherin neverthelesse my Counsells part wilbe the lest, for 
I shall not by the grace of God trick up an innocencye with cavil- 
lacions, but playnlye and ingenuouslye (as your Lordships knowe 
my maner ys) declare what 1 knowe or remember; Thyrdlye, that 
accordinge to the course of Justice I may be allowed to except to the 
witnesses brought against me, and to move questions to your Lord- 
ships for their crosse examinacions ; and likewise to produce my owne 
witnesses for discoverye of the truthe ; and Lastlye, yf their come anye 
more peticions of like nature, that your Lordships would be pleased 
not to take anye prejudice ur apprehension of anye number or muster of 
them against a Judge that makes two thousand Decrees and Orders in 
a yéaré; not to speake of courses that have bene taken for huntinge 
out complayntes against me ; but that I may answere them accordinge 
to the rules of Justice severallye and respectivelye. 

‘ These requests I hope to appeare to your Lordships noe other then 
just. And so thinkinge my selfe happye to have soe noble Peers and 
reverende Prelates to discerne of my cause, and desyringe that noe 
priviledge of greatnes for subterfuge of guiltynes, but meane (as I 
sayed) to deal fayerlye and playnlye with your Lordships, and to put 
my selfe upon your honors and favours, I praye God to blesse your 
counsells and your persons ; and rest 

‘ Your Lordships humble servaunt, 
‘Fr. St. ALBAN, Canc.’* 

In the introductory note to Letters of the next reign, Mr. 
Ellis has judiciously inserted the opinion of the judges when 
secretly consulted by Charles I., previous to granting the Peti- 
tion of Rights on his supposed prerogative; or, as the editor, 
in his peculiar phraseology, expresses it, ‘‘ on the claimed right 
of the King to commit without shewing the cause, and on the 
effect which the Petition might have on his prerogative in that 
respect.” The first letter of that reign is from Dr. Williams, 
Bishop of London, to the Duke of Buckingham, praying to be 
restored to the royal favour. It proves the disgraceful influence 
which the notorious Buckingham possessed over the king’s 
mind, and reflects but little honour on the prelates of that day. 
A more sycophantic epistle was never penned by a churchman 
of any age or country :— 


‘ Most Gracious Lord, beinge com hither, accordinge unto the dutye 





* Vol. iii. pp. 236, 237. 
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of my place, to doe my best service for the preparation to the 
Coronation, and to wayte upon his Majestye for his rvyall pleasure and 
direction therein, I doe most humblye beseech your Grace to crowne 
soe many of your Graces former favoures, and to revive a creature of 
your owne, strucke dead onlye with your displeasure (but noe other 
discontentement in the universall worlde) by bringinge of me to kisse 
his Majestyes hand,: with whome I tooke leave in noe disfavoure at 
all. I was never hitherto brought into the presence of a Kinge by 
any Sainct beside your selfe ; turne me not over (most noble Lord) 
to offer my prayers at newe Aulters. If I were guiltye of any 
unworthye unfaithfulnes for the time past, or not guiltye of a reso- 
lution to doe your Grace all service for the time to com, all con- 
siderations under Heaven could not force me to begge it so earnestlye, 
or to professe my selfe as I doe before God and you. Your Grace his 
most humble affectionate and devoted servaunt Jo: Lincoin.’* 


Of the well-known judge, Sir Edward Coke, the following 
interesting anecdote is told : 


‘ Sir Edward Coke being now very infirme in body, a friend of his 
sent him two or three Doctors to regulate his health ; whom he told, 
that he had never taken phisick since he was borne, and would not 
now begin ; and that he had now upon him a disease, which all the 
drugges of Asia, the gold of Africa, the silver of America, nor all the 
Doctors of Europe could cure, Old Age. He therefore both thankt 
them and his friend that sent them, and dismist them nobly with a 
reward of twenty pieces to each man.’—Vol. iii. p. 263. 


In January, 1633, we are informed by Mr. Gresley, 


‘That M’. Prinne an Utter Barrister of Lincolns Inne is brought into 
the High Commission Court and Star Chamber, for publishing a 
Booke (a little before the Queene’s acting of her Play) of the Unlaw- 
fullness of Plaies, wherein in the Table of his Booke and his brief 
Additions thereunto he hath used these words, ‘‘ Women actors noto- 
rious whores ;" and that S‘. Paul prohibits women to speake pub- 
liquely in the Churche ; “‘ and dares then” sayth he ‘‘ any Christian 
‘woman be so more then whoreshly impudent as to act, to speake 
** publiquelie on a Stage (perchaunce in man’s apparell and cut haire) 
“in the presence of sundrie men and women?” which wordes it is 
thought by some will cost him his eares, or heavily punnisht and 
deepely fined.’ —Vol. iii. pp. 280—281. 

Besides letters of a similar nature to those we have cited, 
there are some of a more important kind; though few of them 
are of much value to the historian, excepting as they tend to 
corroborate what was previously known. H. B,’s, é. e. Henry 
Bourchier, fifth and last Earl of Bath’s, letter to the Speaker of 
the House of Lords, dated August, 1642, declining to attend 





* Vol. iii. pp. 255, 256, 
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parliament, in consequence of the “‘ many interruptions by scornes, 
menaces, and affronts, from the people inhabitinge about the 
citties of London and Westminster, contrary to the constitucion 
and priviledges of that and all other councells, where the members 
ought to come and sitt, and returne with honor,” shows the 
popular fury to which Peers of the King’s party were exposed. 
“ The total failure of the king’s affairs, at the beginning of 
1644,” the editor remarks, “‘ induced the Queen, then at Oxford, 
to entertain serious apprehensions for her safety,” and, on the 
17th April, she proceeded towards Exeter, where she meant to 
be confined. On the 3rd May she wrote to desire sir Theodore 
Mayerne, the great physician of the day, to core to her, and 
Charles enforced the request by the following effecting note : 


* Mayerne, 


‘ Pour ’amour de moy, allé trouver ma Femme. C. R.'—Vol. iii., 
p. 316. 


A curious paper is inserted, entitled “A Narrative of the Ve- 
netian’s tender of assistance to King Charles the First in his 
Civil Wars, and the Disappointment of it.” As likewise “ Of the 
Design of confiscating the English Merchants effects in Turkey 
to his Majesty’s use, by Sir Gilbert Talbot,” but we have no 
room for extracts from them. 

It seems that the arrival of Charles in the Scottish army 
almost petrified its leaders with astonishment. The Commis- 
sioners in announcing that event to “the Commissioners of 
the Parliament of England,”’ observe, 


‘ The discharging of ourselves of the duty wee owe to the Kingdom 
of England, to you as Commissioners from the same, moves us to 
acquaint you with the kings cominge into our Army this morninge : 
which having overtaken us unexpectedly, hath filled us with amazement, 
& made us like men that dreame. We cannot thinke that he could 
have been soe unadvised in his resolucions, to have cast himselfe upon 
us without a reall intencion to give full satisfaction to both Kingdomes 
in all theyr just and reasonable demandes in all those thinges that 
concerne Religion and Righteousness. Whatsoever be his disposicion 
or resolucion, you may be assured that we shall never enterteyne any 
thought, nor correspond with any purpose, nor countenance any 
endeavours, that may in any circumstance encroach upon our League 
and Covenant, or weaken the Union or Confidence between the 
Nations. That Union unto our Kingdome was the matter of many 
prayers.’ —Vol. iii., pp. 323, 324. 

Even the enemies of Charles I. have admitted his strict 
adherence to opinions which he considered just, and that, with 
the exception of the sacrifice of Strafford, most of his errors were 


those of the head rather than the heart. It is impossible to 
VOL, VIIIL—W. R. M 
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resist giving his letter to Juxon, bishop of London, asking for 
that prelate’s sentiments on “a case of conscience,” for, in our 
opinion, it fully establishes the sincerity of his scruples :— 


* My Lord, 

* My knowledge of your worth and learning, and particularly in 
resolving cases of Conscience, makes me at this time (I confess) put 
to you a hard and bold task, nor would I do it, but that [ am confident 
you know not what fear is in a good cause. Yet I hope you believe 
that I shall be loath to expose you to a needless danger, assuring you 
that I will yield to none of your friends in my care of your preserva- 
tion. I need not tell You the many persuasions and threatnings that 
hath been used to me for making me change Episcopal into Presbiterial 
Government, which absolutely to do, is so directly against my 
conscience, that, by the Grace of God, uo misery shall ever make me : 
but I hold myself obliged by all honest means to eschew the mischief 
of this too visible storm, and I think some kind of compliance with 
the iniquity of the times may be fit, as my Case is, which at another 
time were unlawful. These are the grounds that have made me think 
of this inclosed Proposition, the which as one way it looks handsome 
to us, so in another I am fearful least I cannot make it with a safe 
conscience ; of which I command you to give me your opinion upon 
your Allegiance. Conjuring you, that you will deal plainly and freely 
with me, as you will answer it at the dreadful day of Judgement. 

‘I conceive the Question to be, whether I may with a safe Conscience 
give way to this proposed temporary compliance, with a resolution to 
recover and maintain that doctrine and discipline wherein I have been 
bred. The duty of my Oath is herein chiefly to be considered; I 
flattering myself that this way 1 better comply with it, than being 
constant to a flat denial, considering how unable I am by force to 
obtain that which this way there wants not probability to recover, if 
accepted (otherwise there is no harm done), for my Regal authority 
once settled, I make no question of recovering Episcopal government, 
and God is my witness my chiefest end in regaining my power, is, to 
do the Church service. So expecting your reasons to strengthen your 
opinion, whatsoever it be, I rest 

‘Your most asseured, reall, faithfull, 
constant frend 
‘ Charles R.’ 

‘I desire your opinion in the particulars, as well as in the general 
scope of it ; and yet mend much in the penning of it. I give you leave 
to take the assistance of the Bishop of Salisbury and Dr. Sheldon, and 
either of them. But let me have your answer with all convenient 
speed. None knows of this but Will Murray, who promises exact 
secrecy. If your opinions and reasons shall confirm me in making of 
this Proposition, then you may some way be seen in it, otherwise I 
ge you, that your opinion shall be concealed.’—Vol. iii. pp. 325, 
326, 327. 


We have already had occasion to speak of the readiness with 
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which Mr. Ellis adopts what may be justly called the prejudices 
of history. If the letters or actions of royalty are in question, 
his language would do credit to the rankest tory ; but if a round- 
head falls under his notice, he is proportionally lavish in his 
sneers or censure. In the ardour of his political rancour, he 
forgets the proper meaning of even the simplest words ; and the 
usual rules of composition are abandoned without remorse, lest 
they might affect the warmth of his expressions. His intro- 
ductory note to “ Letters written during the Commonwealth,” 
fully justifies the latter part of this observation :— 

‘ Few Letters of the Fanatical Period have occurred to the Editor of 
these Volumes, and those few (with the exception of the Letters which 
Cromwell wrote to the Grand Signior and his Vizier) will perhaps 
excite no extraordinary or deep Interest, They are full of cant and 
grimace, and, for the most part, affect extreme Piety. It is amusing 
to see how the Oliverians canted to each other even in moments of 
confidence.’ —Vol. iii. p. 350. 


Almost the first letter which occurs, he designates, with 
offensive familiarity, “ A Letter of Cant ;” but we are not in- 
formed how a letter can be full of “ grimace.” Like Mr. 
Ellis, we despise hypocrisy, though we hope we do not resem- 
ble him in believing that all who distinguished themselves 
during the Commonwealth were void of religious sincerity. 
However deceived themselves, there is every cause to consider 
that many of them were actuated by the purest motives, and 
though their correspondence and conversation were a mixture 
of temporal and spiritual concerns; though they pretended to 
trace the hand of Providence in the most trifling events, and 
prophaned the holy writings, by using them in justification of 
unchristianlike deeds, it would be equally ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous to brand them as wild fanatics or flagitious hypo- 
crites. Religious prejudices claim a liberal allowance from 
historians. They should be alluded to as delicately as possible, 
and never be made the criterion to judge of men’s professions 
or conduct, when surer evidence is to be found; but still less, 
ought an attempt to be made to bias the reader’s mind, by apply- 
ing degrading epithets to documents like those which Mr, Ellis 
has brought to light. It is an editor’s province to supply such 
notes as will illustrate the subject of his labours ; but he sadly 
wanders from his duty, when he allows his prejudices so far to 
usurp the place of his better judgment, as to talk of a “ Fana- 
tical period,” because it was the period of transactions inimical 
to his political faith. 

We agree with Mr. Ellis, that the letters he has given during 
the Interregnum possess no extraordinary interest. Of the 
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dissolution, or, as the writer terms it, “ resolving” of Barebone’s 
Parliament, we have a description almost as laconic, as the 
measure was resolute. Some letters occur in the commencement 
of the fourth volume, on the plague in London in 1665, which 
render us more perfectly acquainted with the sufferings of the 
inhabitants, and of the measures which they adopted for their 
safety ; but, with the following exceptions, they are almost the 
only ones of much value. Charles II., in a letter to the duke 
of Ormond, 15th of September, 1667, gives the following rea- 
sons for dismissing lord Clarendon from his office of chancellor. 


“My purpose was also to say something to you concerning my 
taking the Seals from the Chancellor ; of which you must needs have 
heard all the passages, since he would not suffer it to be done so 
privately as I intended it : the truth is, his behaviour and humour was 
grown so unsupportable to myself, and to all the world else, that I 
could not longer endure it, and it was impossible for me to live with 
it and do those things with the Parliament that must be done, or the 
Government will be lost. When I have a better opportunity for it, 
you shall know many particulars that have inclined me to this resolu- 
tion, which already seems to be well liked in the world, and to have 
given a real and visible amendment to my affairs. This is an Argu- 
ment too big for a Letter ; so I will add but this word to it, to assure 
you that your former friendship to the Chancellor shall not do you any 
prejudice with me, and that I have not in the least degree diminished 
that value and kindness I ever had for you, which 1 thought fit to say 
to you upon this occasion, because it is very possible malicious 
people may suggest the contrary to you.’—Vol. iv., pp. 39, 40. 

A letter from Mr. Henry Savill to Secretary Coventry affords 
us some information on the use of Tea in 1678, to which we 
refer the numerous votaries of that beverage; whilst those who 
wish for recondite information on the subject, may consult the 
learned secretary’s note. It is well known that James duke of 
York was shipwrecked on the Lemon and Ore in May, 1682, 
when his royal highness narrowly escaped being drowned: a 
letter which Mr. Ellis has inserted, describing that event, proves 
Hume and other historians to have blundered with great intre- 
pidity in their accounts. 

The note with which the series of letters in the reign of Charles 
Il. closes, contains many interesting particulars relative to the 
religious sentiments of that re on his death-bed. The 
Revolution of 1688 is an epoch of such deep interest to 
Englishmen, that every document connected with it possesses 
very strong claims upon their attention: hence, perhaps, the 
letters which occur from the accession of James II. to that of 
Anne will be the most eagerly read. The editor has justly 
remarked that “they tell the daily story of their time,” and 
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what period was so fruitful in important events? The greater 
part are from an individual whose name does not occur, but 
which might very easily have been ascertained from the contents 
of some of his letters, to Mr. Ellis, secretary of the revenue in 
Ireland ; they were generally written within a few days of each 
other, and acquaint him with every movement which took place on 
the political chess-board. The first is dated London, 5th Jan. 
1686 ; but we have so little space, that our extracts from the 
remaining part of this volume must be extremely few and brief. 
The author of this valuable correspondence was clearly a man 
of rank, and filled a high situation in the ministry or in the 
household ; and his statements are manifestly impartial. His 
account of James’s religious zeal is amusing: “ London, April 
6th, 1686: the busy time of devotion is now over here. ris 
Majesty, God bless him, one of the zealousest. Tenhours inaday 
sometimes” [vol.iv. p. 91]. In the tumult which succeeded the 
acquittal of the Bishops, the attorney and solicitor generals 
appear to have performed the office of constables by personally 
seizing those who expressed joy at the defeat of James’s efforts 
ye those prelates: in more modern times, the exuberance 
of a similar zeal in such personages is displayed in another but 
scarcely less disagreeable manner. 


London, July the 3rd, 1688. 

Sir ;— The jury having brought in their verdict of not guilty upon 
the bishops on Saturday morning, the unruly Mobile broke out into 
wild huzzas and acclamations. Some of the gown were also observed 
to be as loud as any; for which the Attorney General caused one of 
Gray’s Inn to be seized, and bound him to answer to an information ; 
the Solicitor General was like to catch another, but that he narrowly 
escaped in the crowd.’—Vol. iv. p. 109. 


So late as the end of September, 1688, the citizens of London 
were, we are told, hearty and unanimous in James’s cause ; but 
the most striking fact connected with the Revolution is, the 
little fear which appears to have been felt in consequence of the 
Prince of Orange’s invasion. The same letter which informs 
Ellis that the king had issued a proclamation on the subject, 
animating them to behave like true Englishmen, states, that 
on the day before, there had been an investiture of the Garter. 
Ten of the bishops waited on the king about the same time, 
“and having been a long time in his closet, were dismissed, 
very well satisfied, and one of the chief of them telling his 
friends that omnia bene” [vol. iv. p. 128]. On the 2nd of Oc- 
tober, James, “as. a mark of his confidence in the loyalty and 
affection of the city” of London, restored its charter, “ to the 
inexpressible surprise, as well as joy of them all. His majesty 
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told them likewise that he thought the Dutch fleet was by this 
time under sail” [2b. p. 129}. And, on the 9th, “all Coffee- 
houses and other public houses that deal in news-letters, or 
expose to the public any foreign or domestic newspapers besides 
the printed Gazette,” were ordered to be suppressed [p. 130]. 
From that day to the 23rd of November the letters are filled 
with an account of the various proceedings both of James and 
the Invaders, from which it seems that the archbishops and 
several peers were urgent in their entreaties to the king that he 
would call a free parliament, and prevent the effusion of blood ; 
but the writer says he knows not what reply they received. 
The state of London at that critical moment is thus described 
in a letter dated Nov. 22, 1688 :— 


‘ Though there never was more occasion of inquiry for busy imper- 
tinent people that gad about all day long for coffee and news, yet 
never was less certainty of what passes in the world; most people 
affecting to disguise the truth, and there being at present about the 
City many engines that are made use of to spread what most suits 
the humour of some party; yet the City of London was never more 
quiet, every man minding his business and securing their debts, and 
the generality of the soberer and the richer sort have expressed their 
dislike of these proceedings, which are like to perpetuate and entail 
war upon the nation, by the removal of the Prince of Wales, who 
is now at Portsmouth, and as some will have it will pass into France.’ 
—Vol. iv. p. 155. 


James returned to Whitehall from Salisbury on the 26th,* 
pursuant to the advice of a council of war,t On the same 
morning the Princess Anne secretly left London; and, on the 
following day, James summoned all the peers in London to 
attend him.{ The next letter is from Anne to the Queen, 
apologizing for her absence, which arose from her wish “ to 
avoid the king’s displeasure, which I am not able to bear, 
either against the Prince or myself.” Her feelings are elo- 
quently pourtrayed :— 


‘ Never was any one in suck an unhappy condition, so divided 
between Duty and Affection to a Father and an Husband ; and there- 
fore I know not what I must do, but to follow one to preserve the 
other.’—ibid. p. 166, 


In a letter dated on the 18th of December, we are informed 
of the King’s return from Feversham on the 16th, and of the 
Princess Anne’s “ splendid entry into Oxford,” preceded by the 
bishop of London, on the 15th.§ On the 18th of that month, 
James finally quitted Whitehall ; and as 
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‘ The Prince did not think it safe for him to come to London so 
long as his Majesty had such a confluence of Papists still about him, 
and that the Prince’s Guards should go along with him to preserve 
hina from the insults of the mobile; the King went accordingly at 
one o'clock, and lay that night at one M’. Eckinse’s house an Attorney 
in Gravesend, and about ten next morning set forwards for Rochester. 
His Majesty's barge was followed by ten or twelve boats of the 
Prince’s soldiers, The Prince of Orange remains at St. James's, where 
no great business were done yesterday, by reason of paying and receiving 
Visits ; only a Regiment was sent to possess themselves of the Tower ; 
most of the Bishops about the town were with his Highness ; the 
Duke of Norfolk came and paid his devoirs. The Prince in the after- 
noon went to Whitehall, and from thence, in the Queen’s barge, to 
Somerset House to compliment the Queen Dowager, In his return 
hearing that the Prince and Princess of Denmark were come to town, 
he called to see them at the Cock-pit.’—Vol. iv. p. 179—80. 


But we must not close our notice of this intelligent writer’s 
correspondence, without quoting what he says of his own pro- 
spects in the general commotion :— 


‘ The King landed on Tuesday morning near Marqués, and went 
post to Paris on Wednesday. I cannot see who your Government 
will fall to; I think neither our friend nor the pert pretender. The 
Prince is very unwilling to break any one Regiment, so that he must 
have further work ere long for them: I know not what will be my 
lot, but I am vain enough to think in a general bustle I shall shift 
for one. You will pardon me that I say no more.’—Vol. iv. p. 185. 


Several letters from Lord Melfort, two or three of which Mr. 
Ellis says are “ impassioned,” then occur. They are well 
deserving perusal, not only from their historical interest, but 
from the advice which they contain to James, at a moment 
when Melfort fancied he had gained the battle of the Boyne, 
and consequently, that he would apy | be restored to his 
throne. A single specimen will show the feelings of the writer 
towards those who effected the Revolution :— 


‘If the King be forced to pardon, let it be as few of the Rogues 
as he can, and with a watchful eye over them, remembering that King 
David pardoned Chimei at his return to Jerusalem, but took care that 
he should sooner or later feel the smart of his wickedness the first 
failing he made. Such as are excepted, no pardon should ever be 
allowed ; and amongst these should be as many of those families where 
father and son both are engaged, or such as have been hereditarily 
disloyal ; for from such there is no more loyalty to be expected than 
religion from the Devils, It is not in their nature, and Rebellion is 
like the sin of Witckcraft, neither can repent.'—Vol. iv. p. 194—5. 


Nor are the arguments used by him to the Pope, to induce 
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his Holiness to aid James in the recovery of his kingdom, less 
important in illustration of the views of the Catholic party :— 


‘ That there never was a time in which the Holy See had so much 
honour to gain or lose, and that the Eyes of all Europe was upon his 
Holiness to see if he would tamely suffer a Catholic Kingdom to fall 
into the hands of Heretics, unconcerned to see so many hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics under the grievousest persecution, and greatest 
temptation to lose their Religion. That bya timely and suitable 
assistance his Holiness might have had the glory in his Pontificate to 
have advanced the Catholic Religion in England and Scotland, where 
it was not; and as that would have been much to his honour, I was 
assured he would never give occasion to the contrary by suffering a 
Catholic Kingdom to be dismembered from the Church in his time, 
without giving all the assistance he could to such as were endeavour- 
ing its defence."—Vol. iv. p. 202. 


His Holiness’s horror that Te Deum should have been sung 
in any cathedral for the Prince of Orange’s success is related 
in strong terms by his lordship, who says, they sung “Te Deum 
for the Church’s having lost a Kingdom, and a Heretick’s 
victory.” —zibid. p. 205. 

The editor has found evidence that king William seriously 
intended to abandon the kingdom, in consequence of his indig- 
nation at the Commons having interfered about the number of 
troops he kept in pay in December, 1698. Mr. Ellis says, 


‘ The Speecu which he penned and intended to have delivered upon 
that occasion, is still remaining in the KING’s OWN HAND among the 
Manuscripts in the British MuseuM. We are not told by whom he 
was influenced to withhold it.—p. 216. 


A copy of the Speech forms part of the note. 

The “ Letters of the Reign of Anne,” excepting those from 
the duke of Queensberry to the queen, relative to the affairs of 
Scotland, in one of which, dated 11th August, 1703, he 
acquaints her with the plot which lord Lovat had discovered to 
him to overthrow the government, are not deserving of much 
attention, though a few of them may be useful to the his- 
torian of the period. The resolution of the dukes of Devon- 
shire and Bolton, lords Dorchester, Orford, Wharton, Towns- 
hend, Somers, and Halifax, to remove the Prince from the 
office of lord high admiral, is thus stated in a letter from lord 
Sunderland to the duke of Newcastle in 1708 :— 


‘ They considered that the management of the fleet, as it is of the 
greatest consequence, so it is under the most scandalous management 
of all, and that this is never to be cured but by the Prince’s quitting ; 
for that whatever Council he has, George Churchill will in effect be 
always Lord High Admiral ; so that they have in a body declared to 
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Lord Treasurer, that if this is not immediately done, they must let 
the world and their friends see they have nothing more to do with the 
Court. The man they propose to be Lord High Admiral is Lord 
Pembroke (which would open a redress for Ireland, and, what is so 
much desired by all honest people, the President’s place for Lord 
Sommers). My Lord Treasurer seemed to agree with them in 
opinion (as his way always is in words), but at the same time pre- 
tends great difficulties, and that when Lord Marlborough comes, all 
will be set right, which by the way cannot be much before Christmas.’ 
—Vol. iv. pp. 252, 253. 


The whole letter, and one or two which precede and follow 
it, are, however, well worth perusal, as they explain the secret 
cabals of the time. Towards the latter part of Anne’s reign, the 
letters to her from the elector, as well as those from the earl of 
Oxford to his highness, are indicative of jealousy between the 
former, and of over-abundant zeal on the part of the latter, 
towards the rising sun. Anne created the son of her successor 
duke of Cambridge in 1706, and in 1714, upon his father’s 
minister at her court applying for his writ of summons to par- 
liament, he acquainted the queen with the request, to whom it 
was evidently offensive. The chancellor replied, that her 
majesty had been pleased to say, 


‘That not having received the least intimation of this demand 
from you, or in any other manner whatsoever from the Court cf 
Hanover, she could hardly persuade herself that you acted by direction 
from thence ; that she therefore did not think fit to give any other 
answer than this, that I should do what the law required. The Writ 
for the Duke of Cambridge was sealed, of course, when the Writs of 
Summons to all the other Peers were sealed, and lies ready to he 
delivered to you whenever you call for it.’.—Vol. iv. p. 273. 


The affair, however trifling, caused Oxford immediately to 
write to the elector on this accident “ which hath happened about 
the writ,” on which occasion he repeated his expressions of 
devotion to his Serene house. From his earnest assurances 
that the queen “is most hearty for your succession; and if 
there be any thing which may render it more secure which is 
consistent with her majesty’s safety, it will be accomplished,” 
it seems the elector entertained some doubts of Anne’s 
sincerity on the point. In April in that year he entreats his 
highness not to attempt to bring any of his family into this 
country without the queen’s consent ; but in June following, the 
elector wrote to Oxford, urging the necessity of some member 
of his house residing in England, for the security of the 
Protestant Succession, and against the attempts of the Pre- 
tender. The death of Anne a few weeks afterwards, placed his 
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highness on the throne of these realms, upon which event Mr. 
Ellis’s loyalty breaks out in the following overwhelming effu- 
sion: “ With the reign of GEORGE the FIRST a milder sway 
began than was known under the Plantagenets, the Tudors, or 
the Stuarts: the king was wise, benevolent, and merciful.” 

George the First, like his illustrious descendant, appears to 
have experienced an attempt against his prerogative, by states- 
men iain to take office; and his majesty adopted a very 
similarremedy. Dr. Kennett says to Dr. Blackwell, in February, 
1717, 


‘If my Lord Oxford persist in declining the sea-service, the Prince 
himself will be Lord High Admiral: and if Mr. Wall be uneasy, King 
George has heard that King William once undertook to sit himself at 
the head of the Treasury board.’—Vol. iv. p. 305. 


On the 17th of June, 1717, Kennett became “ fixed in this 
opinion, that king George is one of the honestest men, and one 
of the wisest princes in the world” [p. 307] :—he was appointed 
bishop of Peterborough in 1718, 

Our wish to give extracts from some very curious letters of 
a later period obliges us to pass over all which remain of the 
reign of George the First; nor can we do much more than call 
our readers’ attention to a romantic but extremely interesting 
letter from the eccentric duke of Wharton to his sister, in defence 
of his conduct : though we cannot resist the pleasure of extract- 
ing his eloquent remarks on his attainder :-— 


‘ The word late is now become the most honourable epithet of the 
Peerage, it is a higher title than that of Grace, and whenever you 
hear me spoke of in that manner, I beg you to think as I do, that 
I have received a new mark of honour, a mark dignified by the 
Duke of Ormond, Earl Marischal, and others. You that have 
often read Clarendon’s History must know that during the reign 
of Cromwell and the Rump Parliament, the whole Peerage of 
England was styled tne Late House or Lorps; there was then 
no want of late Dukes, late Earls, and late Bishops, and why 
should that be reckoned a reproach to a single Peer, which was 
then the distinguishing title to the whole body? Was that usurper 
Cromwell the fountain of honour? Had he who murdered one King 
any more power to taint the blood of his fellow subjects, than his 
illustrious successor, who has fixed a price on the Head of another ? 
For as Lord Harcourt finely observes in his Speech on Dr. Sacheverel, 
there is little or no difference between a wet Martyrdom or a dry one. 
Can a High Commission Court at present, or a Secret Committee, 
tarnish the honour of a family? Is it a real disgrace to be condemned 
by Macclesfield, Harcourt, Townshend, or Trevor? Is it a dishonour 
to be robbed of a private fortune by those who have stript the widow 
and the fatherless ? who have sold their Country ? who have plundered 
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the public? No, my dear Sister, assure yourself that this unjust 
Prosecution is a lasting monument erected to the honour of our 
family ; it will serve to render it illustrious to after ages, to atone for 
the unhappy mistakes of any of our misguided ancestors. If it 
should end with me, it will, however, have outlived the Liberties of 
England. Those honours which we received at first from the Crown, 
can never be more gloriously interred than in the defence of the injured 
rights of the Crown; than in the cause of the rightful Monarch of 
Britain, the greatest of Princes and the best of Masters,—Vol. iv. 
pp. 341, 342, 


The only remarkable “ Letters of George the Second’s Reign,” 
are a few connected with the rebellion of 1745; the conduct and 
execution of admiral Byng; and Mr. Pitt’s professions of 
veneration for the king of Prussia. One letter of the period is 
too curious to be only alluded to. The opinion which Frederick 
expresses of Voltaire to the writer, Mr. Mitchell, the English 
minister to Prussia, and the fact that the French court availed 
itself of Voltaire’s correspondence with that monarch to obtain 
political secrets, are curious :— 


‘ Two days ago happening to dine with his Prussian Majesty alone, 
I threw out by way of conversation some reflections on the indignity 
with which Monsieur de Choiseul had treated Baron Edelsheim, 
charged with a Letter of Credence. The King of Prussia, after men- 
tioning, with some warmth, the weakness and absurdity of the French 
Ministers, replied, that Baron Edelsheim had, properly speaking, no 
Letter of Credence, but only a Letter from Minister to Minister in 
which even a blank was left for the inserting of his name in case there 
should be occasion, and he added that as to the seizure of the Baron’s 
papers, which was the only reasonable motive for arresting of him, 
the French would be disappointed if they expected to make discoveries 
by them, for he had given the Baron no written Instructions, and 
they would only finda particular cypher, which was of no consequence. 

‘I then took the liberty to observe that some late Letter his Prus- 
sian Majesty had written which had fallen into the French Minister's 
hands, seemed to have given great offence. His Prussian Majesty 
replied, ‘‘I have wrote no letter, but one to Voltaire.’ I ventured 
to say, ‘‘ Perhaps your Majesty may have in that Letter made use 
of some strong expressions with regard to the Duke de Choiseul.” 
He answered, ‘‘No. I think I made use of this proverbial phrase, 
that the Duke de Choiseul was possessed by ten millions of 
Austrian devils;” that, as to the rest, he had told Voltaire, he 
would keep to his alliance with England, and that if the French 
had a mind for Peace they must speak out plainly; and he said that 
this Letter to Voltaire was an Answer to one he had received from 
him, in which Voltaire had assured him that the Freneh Ministers 
were perfectly well disposed towards a Peace. I think proper to 
acquaint your Lordship minutely with every circumstance concern- 
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ing this affair, which I wish may agree with the accounts received 
from other parts; but 1 cannot help adding that the King of 
Prussia’s Correspondence with Voltaire has, on this, and former 
occasions, given me some uneasiness and suspicions; for I be- 
lieve the Court of France make use of the artful pen of Voltaire 
to draw secrets from the King of Prussia, and when that Prince 
writes as a wit and to a wit, he is capable of great indiscretions. But 
what surprises me still more is, that whenever Voltaire’s name is 
mentioned, his Prussian Majesty never fails to give him the epithets 
he may deserve, which are, the worst heart and greatest rascal now 
living ; yet with all this he continues to correspond with him. Such, 
in this Prince, is the lust of praise from a great and elegant Writer, 
in which, however, he will at last be the dupe, for by what I hear 
from good authority of Voltaire’s character, he may dissemble, but 
never can nor never will forgive the King of Prussia for what has 
passed between them.’—Vol. iv. pp. 418-420. 

In a glowing eulogium upon the character and reign of George 
the Third, Mr. Ellis has fallen into the common error of con- 
sidering that his majesty “ released the judges of the land from 
dependance upon himself.” George the Third did no such thing. 
The independence of the judges was secured by stat. 13, 
Will. III. c. 2, which enacted, “‘ That their commissions shall 
be made, not as before, durante bene placito, but quamdiu bene 
se gesserint, and their salaries ascertained and established, 
though it is lawful to remove them on the address of both 
houses of Parliament.” The boon granted by his late majesty 
is, that the judges are continued in their offices, notwithstand- 
ing any demise of the crown, which was formerly held immedi- 
ately to vacate their seats, though by the Ist Anne, stat. 1, c. 8, 
they were continued for six months afterwards. Thus, notwith- 
standing all the fulsome praise bestowed on the statute of the 
1 George III. on the subject, his majesty did not sacrifice one 
iota of the regal prerogative so far as he himself was concerned, 
but merely retrenched part of what would have belonged to his 
successors. We are sure Mr. Ellis will thank us for this friendly 
correction of the error into which his admirable loyalty has 
seduced him. 

Lord Barrington’s notice of the new administration in March 
1761, and more especially of his own fitness for the situation 
to which he was appointed, would excite a smile, if we 
could forget the disgraceful conduct of those who nominated 
a man to an office of high public trust, who acknowledges 
himself “as fit to be the pope.” The justice of his opinion of 
the little difference between a sinecure and a pension is not 
likely to be disputed : 

‘ Our Administration is at last settled ; I think well settled in the 
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main, and my opinion is, that it will last. Our friend Holdernesse 
is finely in harbour: he has 4,0001. a year for life, with the reversion 
of the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports after the Duke of Dorset, 
which he likes better than having the name of Pensioner. I never 
could myself understand the difference between a Pension and a 
Sinecure Place. The same strange fortune which made me Secretary at 
War five years and a half ago, has made me Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It may, perhaps, at last make me Pope. I think I am equally fit to be 
at the head of the Church, as of the Exchequer. My reason tells me 
it would have been more proper to have given me an employment of 
less consequence, when I was removed from the War Office; but 
no man knows what is good for him. My invariable rule, therefore, 
is, to ask nothing, to refuse nothing, to let others place me, and to 
do my best wherever I am placed. I have the satisfaction to be per- 
fectly well with my Royal Master, who really deserves all love and 
admiration, and with the three persons whose union can alone keep 
this country great and happy. Perhaps I may contribute to the con- 
tinuance of it, and it shall be my utmost endeavour to do so.’ —Vol. iv. 
pp. 432, 433. 


Lord Harcourt must surely have seen her late majesty with 
the eyes of a courtier rather than of a critic, when he describes 
her as “ no regular beauty, but of a pretty size ; has a charm- 
ing complexion, very pretty eyes, and finely made. In short, 
she is a very fine girl.”—Vol. iv. p. 439. 

In October 1761, we find lord Barrington again expressing 
his unfitness for the situations imposed upon him, with a can- 
dour truly edifying :— 

‘I continue, my dear Mitchell, advancing without application to 
advance, or indeed desire; being convinced that I have long been 
placed too high. When the time comes for my retiring to the situa- 
tion best adapted to my nature, I hope to fall easily: I promise you 
that your old friend will not fall in the dirt."—Vol. iv. p. 443. 


Our extracts will end with one from a letter from Mr. Ers- 
kine to Mr. Mitchell, dated 27th September, 1763, describing 
the negotiation with Mr. Pitt for his return to office, and which 
SS details one of the most extraordinary discussions 

etween a subject and his sovereign that ever took place in this 
or any other country.* As Mr. Ellis has not filled up the blanks, 
we have endeavoured to do so, though we cannot explain the 
cause of his omission of so essential a part of an editor’s duty. 


‘The Convention between Lord Bute and Mr. Pitt was long 
carrying on with the utmost secrecy under the mediation of Lord 





* In Thackeray’s History of lord Chatham, however, there is a much 
better and more credible account of the same transaction, in a letter from 
Jord Hardwick to his son. See Vol. ii. p. 35. 
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S{helburnje, @ young nobleman who is said to be possessed of great 
abilities, to have studied the system of ministerial craft with great 
assiduity under that able master, Mr. Fox, and to unite to no small 
share of presumption the most unboutided ambition. The ministry, 
suspicious of some such Transaction, jealous of the influence Lord 
Bute still retained over the King, and alarmed at the spirit of dis- 
content which the Opposition had so artfully and assiduously spread 
through the whole Nation, were in the mean time busily employed 
in forming a private plan for their own support, by which they hoped 
to regain the confidence of the People, and give weight and consist- 
ency to their Administration. Threats of a general Resignation were 
the urms to be employed for carrying their plan into execution. 
Lord Egremont’s death disconcerted all their measures, and hastened 
the conclusion of the treaty between Lord Bute and Mr. Pitt. At 
Mr. Pitt’s first interview with the King, he behaved with great 
modesty and decorum; but when he insinuated that his Majesty 
would doubtless be pleased that Lord Bute and he should unite their 
Councils for his service, the King stopped him short. ‘‘ How! Mr 
Pitt, do you mean to laugh at me? You must know, as well as 
me, that that nobleman is determined never more to take any share in 
the Administration.’ Mr. Pitt was, however, on the whole, so 
moderate in his demands, and the King so condescending that there 
seemed little reason to doubt of an happy issue to the Conference. 
Towards the close of it, the King said ‘* that as a Coalition was now 
happily to take place, he hoped it would be general and diffusive; 
that all past rancour, malice, and ill-will, would be buried in oblivion, 
as nothing could give him such real pleasure as to see his People 
united and happy; that he especially wished to see Lord Temple 
reconciled to his brother, whose good heart he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of, and whose affection for his Lordship all their differences 
had not been able to stagger.” To this Mr. Pitt made no reply. 
The next day Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt were at Court ; they bowed 
very low; the King spoke to them without constraint; but, as I 
thought, with apparent coolness. They, however, thought themselves 
so sure of success, that they summoned their friends to Town. But, 
at the next Conference (from what motive I have not been able to 
learn) the scene was entirely changed, the style ef a Dictator was 
assumed ; terms were no longer proposed, but prescribed ; and con- 
ditions exacted, that nothing but the most abject meanness or most 
absolute despondency could assent to; a total bouleversement of the 
Government was demanded; an universal proscription of all who 
had served it boldly threatened, with some -few invidious exceptions ; 
and sic volo, sic jubeo, denounced a total annihilation of Regal Au- 
thority. ‘‘ The whole frame of your Government is disorder'd, and 
will require seven Years at least to restore it to the state it was in 
eighteen months ago; your army is in the utmost confusion, and 
must no longer be governed by a Secretary at War totally ignorant 
of all military affairs; there must be a man of experience put at the 
head of it, a man of character, rank, and dignity, to give weight te 
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his command.” The King: “1 agree with you, Mr. Pitt, and by 
the picture you have drawn you doubtless mean Lord Granby” (this 
disconcerted him a little, and he replied) ‘‘ Or—or—or Lord Albe- 
marie.” ‘ All those who voted for the Peace must be turned out, 
and all the Tories to a man: the Duke of Manchester indeed is young 
and has not yet been tainted, and Lord Halifax may be trusted ; but 
the Duke of Bedford must have no share in Administration, I will 
have nothing to do with him or with any Tory whatever.” The 
King : “‘ Tories, Mr. Pitt? 1 protest 1 do not understand you; if 
you mean by Tories such, and such, and such, you will please to 
recollect you brought every one of them in yourself.” Thus, un- 
assisted, did the King debate the important point of his own Sove- 
reignty with that able and (unfortunately) violent Negotiator; and 
having, during the whole Conference, preserved the utmost command 
of his temper, concluded it with those remarkable words: ‘ Should 
I consent to these demands of yours, Mr. Pitt, there would be nothing 
raore left for me to do, but to take the Crown from my own Head, 
and place it upon yours; and then patiently submit my Neck to the 
Block.” The Ministers were not a little alarmed at Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
mission into the Cabinet without their concurrence, and it was whis- 
pered that they intended to avoid the disgrace of being turued out by 
an immediate Resignation. Lord Sandwich did resign, but assigned 
a plausible reason for it, and declared his adherence to the Ministry. 
The King called the Ministers together, acquainted them with 
what had passed between him and Mr. Pitt, and, in a spirited Speech, 
let them know that he expected they would labour assiduously in 
discharge of the duties of their respective Departments, so that no 
blame might be thrown upon his Government ; that he should always 
be willing to take their advice in Council, and hoped, with their 
assistance, he should be able to govern in a manner wholly unex- 
ceptionable and for the good of his People; but that he was deter- 
mined, for the future, never to be guided by the councils of any 
Individual ; and that he would suffer any extremities, and even retire 
to Hanover, rather than suffer himself to be enslaved by the ambition 
of any of his Subjects. In consequence of all this the Ministers gave 
out that they would apply diligently to their respective business, and 
give themselves no concern about the future eiforts of the Opposition. 
The exorbitant demands of the Great Man were generally condemned, 
the spirit of the king universally applauded ; even the City begins to 
change their style, and the three Lords taken in have the approbation 
of the Public.’ —Vol. iv. pp. 468—472, 

In estimating the merits of such a work, as a collection of 
“ Original Letters, illustrative of English History,” the chief 
subjects for consideration are, to what extent they attain that 
object ; secondly, whether they are the most important which 
could have been selected from the archives to which the editor 
had access ; and, lastly, the manner in which he has illustrated 
the text. Upon the first point, we need say but little ; for it is 
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obvious, from our extracts, that, though numerous letters occur 
which, comparatively speaking, are but of little historical, or 
indeed of any other value, many will be found of equal interest 
and importance; whilst even the least useful letters tend, in a 
greater or less degree, to add to our information on the manners 
and customs of the respective periods to which they refer. 
Hence we receive the selection with gratitude; and sincerely 
trust Mr. Ellis may collect a third series as soon as his many 
official avocations will allow him to devote the necessary labour. 
Whether the letters before us are the most valuable which are 
in MS. in the British Museum, is a question of considerable 
doubt. We might be accused of presumption if we assumed 
to ourselves a knowledge of the library there which could be 
put into competition with that of the Keeper of its manu- 
scripts; but we certainly are impressed with the belief that 
Mr. Ellis has omitted some of superior, and many of, at least, 
equal merit to those with which he has favoured the world. 

pon the last point for consideration, the character of the 
editor’s notes, we shall say as little as possible, because we are 
most unwilling to check the feeling, be it what it might, to 
which we are indebted for these volumes; and because we 
should be extremely sorry to give Mr. Ellis pain. 

It will be seen, from many of our remarks, that we have often 
been obliged to disagree with his statements ; to differ wholly 
from his conclusions; to animadvert upon his bad taste and 
style ; and to ridicule the empirical manner in which he has 
caused many of his observations to be printed. But though 
we cannot admire his manner of expressing himself, or always 
coincide with his assertions, we most willingly applaud the 
research and information which he has occasionally displayed. 
His notes are, however, very unequal; and, though amply 
abundant in the first and second, there is a lamentable de- 
ficiency in the third, and more particulazly in the fourth, volume 
In forming them, Mr. Ellis has, with extraordinary care, avoided 
mentioning the works of existing writers; and we believe we 
may say that there is not a single instance in which he 
has done so unless to remark that one of them had published 
the letter which he introduces, excepting with respect to some 
of his colleagues in the British Museum. To what circum- 
stance this fact is to be attributed, we are ignorant. It might 
have arisen from his placing a far greater reliance on departed, 
than on living, talents; but it exposes him to the suspicion of 
being actuated by a littleness of feeling not very creditable to 
his personal, and certainly derogatory to his literary, character. 
Mr, Ellis’s besetting sin is an effort to be witty; to amuse his 
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readers with a jest, when mirth is wholly out of place: thus 
he finds jokes where we confess we can see none, and con- 
siders that “ ludicrous ” which we should deem almost affecting. 
These, however, are trivial faults, and for the sake of the in- 
formation which his work contains, we can not only easily 
pardon them, but include in the amnesty his numerous errors, 
and the many trespasses he has committed against good taste 
and the English language. We must also add, that both 
series of “ Original Letters” are deficient in what quintuples 
the utility of works of that nature—an Index. 





Art. VI.—An Introductory Lecture on Political Economy, delivered 
before the University of Oxford, December 6, 1826. By N. W. 
Senior, of Magdalen College, A.M. Professor of Political Economy. 
London. Mawman. 1827. 


N 1816 a course of Lectures on Political Economy was com- 

menced in the University of Cambridge by Mr. Pryme, a 
gentleman whose name is distinguished in the list of University 
honours, and an ex-fellow of Trinity College. The institution 
of these lectures reflects the greater credit upon Mr. Pryme, 
inasmuch as they were set on foot entirely at his own sugges- 
tion; “ with the concurrence,” it is true, “of the vice-chan- 
cellor,” but without any special sanction or encouragement 
from the heads of the University. The official promoters of 
learning at Cambridge rest satisfied with the vice-chancellor’s 
concurrence in the establishment of these lectures: it has not 
yet occurred to them that a professorship of Political Economy 
would contribute both to the fame of their University and to the 
improvement of those whom they have in charge ; they are still 
ignorant or careless of the growing avidity with which studies 
of this nature are pursued by many of the most promising 
amongst the academic youth, and of the necessity, on their 
parts, of ministering to the intellectual wants of those whose 
education it is their exalted duty to direct.* Oxford, with no 
greater obligation to those who regulate the studies of the 
place, has been more fortunate in this particular. . 

In the year 1825 (says the Oxford Calendar), Henry Drum- 
mond, esq. of Albury Park, in the county of Surrey, and for- 
merly of Christ Church, subjected his estate in the county of 





* Perhaps we do wrong in singling out Political Economy as an instance 
of the many useful sciences untenght in this famous University. It will 
searcely be believed that Cambridge is still without a chair of Moral 
Philosophy ; nay, even without a chair of Logic. 
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Surrey with a yearly rent-charge of £.100 for the endowment 
of a professorship in Political Economy, under the following 
(amongst other) conditions :— 

“The Professor (a Master of Arts, or Bachelor in Civil Law, 
of Oxford, at least), from time to time, to be elected by the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University in conyo- 
cation assembled. 

“ No person to hold the office for more than five successive 
years, or be re-elected until after the expiration of éwo years. 

“Every Professor to read in fudl term, during any one or more 
of the four academical terms, in every year, a course of Lectures 
on Political Economy, consisting of nine Lectures at the least ; 
and also, during every year, to print and publish one of such 
Lectures at least. 

“ Every Professor neglecting to give public notice of the time 
proposed for the commencement of every course of Lectures ; 
or, on the attendance of a class, to read a course of Lectures 
in the manner described, or to print and publish one Lecture at 
the least, forfeits the whole of his stipend, or salary, for the year 
or years in which such neglect takes place ; the amount of the 
forfeiture to be applied to the augmentation of the funds of the 
Professorship.” 

The pages before us are the first fruits of this liberal endow- 
ment; and, judging from this specimen, we have little doubt 
that the munificent intentions of the Founder have been amply 
fulfilled in the appointment of the first professor. Mr. Senior’s 
name is not unknown to students of political economy, and 
cannot but rise in their esteem from the publication of this 
Lecture. 

Of the importance of this science to the welfare of human 
society we have spoken so much at large in a former Number,* 
that we shall scarcely be called upon for reasons, when we 
repeat our full concurrence in Mr. Senior’s observation, that 
Political Economy takes its rank “among the first of moral 
sciences in interest and in utility: that the human faculties 
cannot be engaged in a pursuit more useful in its result, or 
more interesting in its progress.” These may seem, at first 
sight, to be mere expressions of that partial fondness with 
which the students of every science are too apt to exaggerate 
the importance of their respective pursuits. It may soon, how- 
ever, be made to appear that, so far from over-stating the claims 
of political economy to the attention of all, they fail in con- 
veying an adequate idea of its utility. The mathematicians 
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of Cambridge have long maintained (at least in practice), that 
the best employment of the precious years between seven- 
teen and twenty-two is an exclusive devotion to the science of 
quantity and figure. If any single human pursuit could be 
entitled to so great a draft upon the best years of education, 
we should have little hesitation in assigning the claim to that 
science which most nearly concerns the acquirement of the 
means of living well, and regulates their distribution. 

The objects of knowledge consist in procuring happiness and 
avoiding pain; in increasing the amount of pleasure, and di- 
minishing that of evil : but the chief object is the diminution of 
evil. If we turn our eyes to the condition of the vast majority 
of human kind, to those who earn their miserable subsistence 
by the labour of the body and the sweat of the brow, we are 
impressed with a melancholy conviction of how little has yet 
been done to improve the lot of the great mass of the human 
race—in how small a degree this chief end of knowledge has 
been accomplished. Modern ages have witnessed the growth 
of many sciences to maturity, of some to perfection : mathematics 
and chemistry, the most complete and extensive, as well as the 
most valuable instruments by which the dominion of man has 
been extended over the powers of nature, have long attained a 
degree of certainty, beyond which their advancement may seem 
rather an object of curiosity than of use. Every. branch of 
physical knowledge has been explored with a success that has 
seldom failed to reward the toil of the inquirer: the art and 
science of logic, and the philosophy of mind have long assumed 
their places in the rank of the exact sciences: the effect of this 
advancement of knowledge, has been for ages apparent, and is 
daily more obvious in the increase of wealth, the multiplication 
of securities against evil, and the production of fresh means of 
enjoyment ; but in the distribution of these good things, a very 
small—in comparison with the whole, an insignificant—class of 
the community lays claim to a lion’s share, and the poor “are 
sent empty away.” It is plain, therefore, that none of these are 
the sciences by which the misery which has always marked the 
lot of the lower classes—of the ninety-nine of every hundred— 
can be removed. It is equally plain, that to the discovery of 
the means of removing it “the resources of the human mind 
should be intensely applied.” To such discoveries, or rather to 
their propagation, we look forward with confident hope ; “ but 
our hope,” to use Mr. Senior’s language, “is founded solely on 
the expectation of the diffusion of sound principles of Political 
Economy.” 

To form an estimate of the interest which this study is 
N2 
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calculated to excite, and of the deep importance of those con- 
clusions to which it leads, it is asthe necessary to run over the 
heads of those topics about which it is conversant. 

The object of labour—of all exertion beyond that which is 
requisite for the preservation of health, and amounts to agreeable 
exercise—the object of painful labour is the production of all 
those things which tend to the convenience and embellishment 
of life. If the study of government and legislation be important 
for the purpose of securing to him who shall have acquired, by 
dint of his own or his predecessor’s labour, whatever quantity 
of those commodities he may have been willing and able to 
acquire—if the study of morals be important for the same 
purpose, in those cases which the arm of law is not long enough 
to reach—it is difficult to imagine that the study of that science 
which treats of the production of those commodities, and which 
therefore precedes the others in point of time, and is analogous 
with them in respect to the subject matter to which they all 
relate, should be either of less importance, or excite a feebler 
interest. We havelately read, that the King, Lords, and Commons, 
the whole fabric of the British constitution, supported, as it is, 
at the expense of sixty millions a year, exists merely for the 
— of maintaining the twelve judges in their seats in 

estminster Hall. And for what purpose do the judges sit 
there? To regulate the distribution of property between 
individual and individual ; to prevent the violation of the right 
which every man has to his own, by the fraud or force of those 
who would enjoy without labour. But Political Economy 
explains a law of the same kind, and one neither less interestin 
nor less important—the law by which property is distribut 
between the great classes of society. In proportion as this dis- 
tribution is unequal, is one class rich, powerful, and despotic ; 
another poor, defenceless, and oppressed; in proportion to its 
equality is the well-being and good government of both. 

Such being the objects of its inquiries, the production and 
distribution of wealth, it is easy to point out the importance of 
this science to every class of mankind. 

On the production of wealth, a few words will be sufficient : 
it is enough to observe, that the problem which it is the busi- 
ness of the Political Economist to solve is, how to produce 
most of it with least labour. This all will admit to be the 
principal object of legislation in respect to the production of 
commodities ; but how lamentable is the difference which pre- 
vails as to the means of accomplishing it ; and how necessary 
it is that accurate ideas should be diffused, we may have from 
every day’s experience. 
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What are the clear deductions of Political Economy on this 
oint ? 
. That men should be left free by the laws to produce 
whatever commodities they find it their interest to produce ; 
that they should not be prevented from producing some, and 
bribed to produce others. 

That when produced, they should be left to exchange them 
where and for what others they find it convenient; and not be 
forced to buy dear and sell cheap, to give more and get less, 
than they might do if left to themselves. 

Those are the great principles by which Political Economy 
teaches us, that the greatest sum of commodities can be ob- 
tained at the least expense of labour. 

But what are the current opinions, and what have they been 
on this very subject ? 

That there are certain commodities to which a country should 
chiefly direct its productive faculties; that these should be 
produced by the terror of prohibiting laws, or the inducement 
of bounties. 

Without entering into the evidence by which these proposi- 
tions are respectively maintained, it is manifest that if one set 
of them be true, the other is false: if the latter be false (as 
no man, we will venture to say, who is unprejudiced by private 
leanings, will for a moment doubt, after a due examination of 
the subject), then, from an ignorance of this science have we, 
has all the world, been for ages contriving impediments by which 
to check the productiveness of industry, and the growth of 
riches: thus, instead of adding to our store, according to the 
fond imaginations of our legislators, our whole endeavours have 
been bent to unnerve the arm of labour, and to inflict an arti- 
ficial barrenness on the soil. 

But the errors relating to the laws by which wealth is par- 
celled out amongst the different classes of society, so far exceed 
in importance every other misconception relating to the mere 
temporal interests of the human race, that nothing else can 
seem (in comparison) to deserve any mention here. The con- 
dition of the labouring classes, that is of the vast majority of 
human beings, has been in most ages and countries so des- 
titute of all the comforts, and conveniences of life, that their lot 
has been commonly regarded as one of hopeless misery, to 
which most were by habit indifferent, and which even the most 
benevolent endeavoured (for their own sakes) to forget. To the 
state of the people, and the feelings with which they were 
regarded in ancient times, it is not necessary here to allude.* 





* For some striking observatiqns on the condition of the people of Rome, 
and in the republics, or, rather, the aristocracies of Greece, see the 
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The increase of wealth, and therewith of the leisure for philo- 
sophy, in modern Europe, or rather in modern France and 
England, has at length given sufficient expansion to the sym- 
pathies of human nature in the better portions of society, to 
induce some men to have their eyes upon the condition of the 
people with another view than that of contriving more effectual 
means of turning them to their own account. Hitherto, in so 
far as practical good is regarded, the results of this kind inten- 
tion and diligence have been abortive; and it is owing to no 
excellence in the plans of these philanthropists themselves, that 
they have not added to the mischief they were meant to reihiove. 
Where the means of doing good were small, and the numbers 
of those who. were desirous of doing it were few, the endea- 
vours of the philanthropists ended in an alms-house or an 
hospital for a dozen old women in a parish of 5,000 inhabitants, 
or a trust of fifty pounds a ge for portioning young women 
in marriage. In the metropolis these things have been carried 
on ona wide scale. Our extensive asylum for Foundlings leaves 
as many beggars and vagabonds of tender yeais loose on the 
world as before; and the generous patrons of the Lying-in 
Hospital are astonished that, in spite of the increase in the 
numbers of those whom they relieve, the numbers of those whom 
no such institution can relieve is as great or greater than ever. 
What they have adverted to in their inquiries into the sufferings 
of the poor, is the extent and nature of those sufferings: in 
their contrivances for removing them, they have applied no other 
means than would suffice for a partial and temporary alleviation. 
In both respects, therefore, it was to be expected that their 
plans would terminate in failure. To ensure a chance of success, 
they should have begun by ascertaining, not the extent and 
nature, so much as the cause, of the poverty, by which the 
lower orders are bent to the earth; and having ascertained the 
cause, they should have set about to devise a permanent and 
universal remedy. They have seen that wherever food was 
wanted, it was to be had by any body who possessed the means 
of purchasing it: but why it was that the means of purchasing 
were never sufficiently within the reach of the poor, has never 
been the subject of effective inquiry amongst any but the 
Political Economists. 

By the Political Economists it has been shown that the cause 
of poverty is the inequality between the quantity of food to be 
eaten, and the number of mouths to be fed: that food can only 
be produced in a perpetually decreasing quantity at the expense 





admirable Essay on Colonies, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 
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of perpetually increasing it, whilst the mouths to be fed are 
produced in perpetually increasing numbers; and hence, that 
an equality between food and population (that equality which 
shall secure a sufficient quantity of food for every human being 
born into the world at all times and seasons) can only be main- 
tained by limiting the numbers of the people. Here is a con- 
clusion which every one acquainted with the evidence will 
admit to be indisputable, andl which all who understand the 
terms, must admit (if established by reasoning) to be pregnant 
with results of the last importance to society. 

But, to bring about these useful results, it is necessary that 
the study of Political Economy should not be confined to indi- 
viduals or schools, to the closet of the man of letters or the class 
of the professional teacher : it must be diffused throughout the 
community ; if must attract the notice of the mechanic and the 
artisan, and penetrate into the cottage of the labourer. To 
hope that this should be effected in any short period of time 
would only show that the writer’s judgment was overmatched 
by his impatience. Considering the indifference of the multi- 
tude (and we speak of the multitude of+every class) to ‘serious 
pursuits, we are aware that the progress of a science like this 
to general favour, must be slow and tedious. But turning, on 
the other hand, to the vast importance of its objects ; consider- 
ing the great ends which it professes to accomplish, and the 
interest which every man has in their speedy accomplishment, 
it would argue a very poor opinion of the human intellect to 
doubt of its ultimate popularity. Not only in the metropolis, 
the focus of light and learning, but in every provincial town, 
there are many who amuse their leisure hours with the various 
subjects of interest which the press has placed within the reach 
of all whose intellectual acquirements extend to the art of 
reading. Many is the merchant’s clerk and shop-keeper’s ap- 
prentice who devotes the few leisure hours which are spared 
from his useful drudgery to some humble excursion into the 
wide domain of science ; who flies from the desk or the counter 
to hunt after beetles and butterflies, to burn his fingers with 
sulphuric acid, or blow himself up by a clumsy manipulation of 
the retort. To students of this stamp, and indeed to amateurs 
of whatever class or description, these pursuits are merely ob- 
jects of harmless amusement, expedients borrowed from the 
arsenal of the great conspiracy against the common enemy, 
time: the use they are of is confined to the pleasure of the 
moment; or if we look to any ulterior benefit, it is that they 
supply the place (and great, indeed, is that benefit) of less 
innocent occupations. Far be it from us to undervalue these 
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pursuits—to sneer at any means by which the course of life can 
be enlivened without incurrring the guilt or remorse by which 
pleasure is too often purchased. It would certainly have been 
better for the French duchess (we forget her name) to have 
drawn on the redoubtable blue-stocking, and dabbled in gas and 
geology, than to have been driven, by ignorance and indolence, 
to confess her distaste for innocent pleasures. But a good thing 
is not to be praised to the detriment of a better; and however 
pleasing it may be to contemplate the diffusion of a taste for 
scientific amusements, we should be better pleased to see this 
taste supplanted by the desire for useful knowledge. If the 
deductions of the Political Economist are less imposing than 
chemical experiments, it is only that the latter are presented 
to the eye, whilst the former are addressed to the reason. In 
this respect, there is much the same difference between the 
brilliant exhibitions of the chemist, and the simple doctrines of 
the politician, as that which bas been remarked between the 
Romish and the Reformed religions: the one is ail glare and 
glitter, whose ceremonies delight the eye and captivate the 
imagination, and then lose their influence ; whilst the other, 
with its austere and simple ritual, is — bent on reaching the 
heart : the one looks chiefly to present, the other to permanent, 
effect : the aim of the one is rather the amusement, of the other 
the improvement, of life. And yet the study of Political Eco- 
nomy, important as we have shown it to be to the well-being of 
mankind, is 


“‘ Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 


As an instance of the interest which may be communicated to 
topics of this kind, by a dexterous method of exposition, we 
cannot do better than quote the following passage :— 


‘If we compare the present situation of the people of England with 
that of their predecessors at the time of Cesar’s Invasion; if we con- 
trast the warm and dry cottage of the present labourer, its chimney and 
glass windows (luxuries not enjoyed by Cesar himself), the linen and 
woollen clothing of himself and his family, the steel, and glass, and 
earthenware with which his table is furnished, the Asiatic and American 
ingredients of his food, and above all, his safety from personal injury, 
and his calm security that to-morrow will bring with it the comforts 
that have been enjoyed to-day ; if, I repeat, we contrast all these sources 
of enjoyment with the dark and smoky burrows of the Brigantes or the 
Cantii, their clothing of skins, their food confined to milk and flesh, 
and their constant exposure to famine and ‘to violence, we shall be 
inclined to think those who are lowest in modern society richer than the 
chiefs of their rude predegessors, And if we consider that the same 
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space of ground which afforded an uncertain subsistence to a hundred, 
or probably fewer, savages, now supports with ease more than a thou- 
sand labourers, and, perhaps, a hundred individuals beside, each con- 
suming more commodities than the labour of a whole tribe of Ancient 
Britons could have produced or purchased, we may at first be led to 
doubt whether our ancestors enjoyed the same natural advantages as 
ourselves ; whether their sun was as warm, their soil as fertile, or their 
bodies as strong, as our own. 

‘But let us substitute distance of space for distance of time ; and, 
instead of comparing situations of the same country at different periods, 
compare different countries at the same period, and we shall find a still 
more striking discrepancy. The inhabitant of South America enjoys a 
soil and a climate, not superior merely to our own, but combining all 
the advantages of every climate and soil possessed by the remainder of 
the world. His vallies have all the exuberance of the tropics, and his 
mountain-plains unite the temperature of Europe to a fertility of which 
Europe offers no example. Nature collects for him, within the space of 
a morning's walk, the fruits and vegetables which she has elsewhere 
separated by thousands of miles. She has given him inexhaustible 
forests, has covered his plains with wild cattle and horses, filled his 
mountains with mineral treasures, and intersected all the eastern face 
of his country with rivers, to which our Rhine and Danube are merely 
brooks. But the possessor of these riches is poor and miserable. With 
all the materials of clothing offered to him almost spontaneously, he is 
ill-clad ; with the most productive of soils, he is ill-fed: though we are 
told that the labour of a week will there procure subsistence for a year, 
famines are of frequent occurrence ; the hut of the Indian, and the 
residence of the landed proprietor, are alike destitute of furniture and 
convenience ; and South America, helpless and indigent with all her 
natural advantages, seems to rely for support and improvement on a 
very small portion of the surplus wealth of England. 

* It is impossible to consider these phenomena without feeling anxious 
to account for them ; to discover whether they are occasioned by circum- 
stances unsusceptible of investigation, or regulation, or by causes which 
can be ascertained, and may be within human control. To us, as 
Englishmen, it is of still deeper interest to inquire whether the causes 
of our superiority are still in operation, and whether their force is 
capable of being increased or diminished ; whether England has run 
her full career of wealth and improvement, but stands safe where she 
is ; or, whether to remain stationary is impossible, and it depends on 
her institutions and her habits, on her government, and on her people, 
whether she shall recede or continue te advance. 

‘ The answer to all these questions must be sought in the science 
which teaches in what wealth consists, by what agents it is produced, 
and according to what laws it is distributed, and what are the institu- 
tions and customs by which production may be facilitated, and distribu- 
tion regulated, so as to give the largest possible amount of wealth to 
each individual. And this science is Political Economy.’—pp. 3-7. 


This kind of exposition is undoubtedly well adapted to ren- 
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der the science popular, and is at once a proof of the utility of 
the new professorship, and the abilities of the professor. The 
following is a passage of equal merit. 

In considering some of the objections that have been made to 
the study of Political Economy, it is observed, that, 


‘ The first is, that as the pursuit of wealth is one of the humblest oc 
human occupations, far inferior to the pursuit of virtue, or of knowledge, 
or even of reputation; and as the possession of wealth is not necessarily 
joined, perhaps it will be said, is not conducive, to happiness, a science 
of which the only subject is wealth, cannot claim to rank as the first, or 
tiearly the first, of the moral sciences. 

‘ My answer is, first, that the pursuit of wealth, that is, the endea- 
vour to accumulate the means of future subsistence and enjoyment, 
is, to the mass of mankind, the great source of moral improvemeitt. 
When does a labourer become sober and industrious, attentive to his 
health and to his character? As soon as he beginsto save. No institution 
could be more beneficial to the morals of the lower orders, that is, to at 
least nine-tenths of the whole body of any people, than one which 
should increase their power and their wish to accumulate: none more 
mischievous than one which should diminish the motives and the means 
to save. If we have institutions eminently calculated to produce both 
the benefit and the mischief, how valuable must the science be, that 
teaches us to discriminate between them, to extend the one, and to 
remove, or diminish, or, at least, not to extend, the other! 

‘I answer, in the second place, that it is, perhaps, true, that the 
wealth which enables one man to command the labour of hundreds or 
of thousands, such wealth as raised Chatsworth, or Fonthill, may not 
be favourable to the happiness of its possessor; and, if this be so, 
Political Economy will best teach us to avoid creating or perpetuating 
institutions which promote such inconvenient agglomerations. But 
that diffusion of wealth which alone entitles @ people to be called rich ; 
that state of society in which the productiveness of labour, and the 
mode in which it is applied, secure to the neighbouring classes all the 
necessaries, and some of the conveniences, of life, seems to be, not 
merely conducive, but essential, both to their morals and their happiness. 
This appears to me so self-evident, that I am almost ashamed of taking 
up your time by proving it. But, if proof be wanted, we have only 
to consider what are the effects on the human character of the opposite 
state of society ; a state in which the mass of the people is habitually 
confined to a bare subsistence, and, consequently, exposed from time to 
time, from the accidents of trade, or of the seasons, to absolute want. 
I will not dwell on the misery of those on whom actual want does fall: 
it is too painful to be stedfastly contemplated, and forms only a small 
part of the evil. The great evil is the general feeling of insecurity : 
the fear which must beset almost every man, whose labour produces him 
only a subsistence, and who has no resource against contingencies, 
that at some period, how near he cannot tell, the want under which he 
has seen others sink may reach himself. The principal sources of hap- 
piness are the social affections ; but (to use the words of a powerful 
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writer, and a very accurate observer of human nature) “ the man whose 
thoughts are perpetually harassed by the torment of immediate, or the 
dread of future want, loses the power of benevolent sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures ; loses the virtuous feeling of a desire for their pleasures, 
and an aversion to their pains; rather, perhaps, hates their pleasures, 
as rendering the sense of his own misery more pungent ; desires their 
pains, as rendering the sense of that misery the less. This is the expla- 
nation of the cruel and ferocious character which uniformly accompanies 
the hardships of savage life. Another result of suffering is, that it pro- 
duces an extraordinary greediness for immediate gratification ; a violent 
propensity to seek compensation from any sensual indulgence which 
is within the reach. It is a consequence that the poorest individuals in 
civilized society are the most intemperate ; the least capable of denying 
themselves any pleasure, however hurtful, which they can command. 
Hence their passion for intoxicating liquors ; and hence, because he is still 
more wretched, the still more furious passion for them in the savage.”* 

‘ It is scarcely necessary to add, that such a population must be grossly 
ignorant. The desire for knowledge is one of the last results of refine- 
ment; it requires, in general, to have been implanted in the mind 
during childhood ; and it is absurd to suppose that persons thus situated 
would have the power or the will to devote much to the education of 
their children. A further consequence is the absence of all real religion: 
for the religion of the grossly ignorant, if they have any, scarcely ever 
amounts to more than a debasing superstition. 

‘It is impossible that, under such circumstances, there should be an 
effectual administration of justice. The law has few terrors for a man 
who has nothing to lose. _ Its efficiency, too, is almost altogether depen- 
dent on the support it receives from the general body of the people. 
Among a very poor, and consequently, a very ignorant people, sym- 
pathy is almost always in favour of the offender: his flight is favoured, 
his lurking-places are concealed, the witnesses against him are intimi- 
dated, ae he escapes even after he has become the subject of prosecu- 
tion: but more frequently he escapes even prosecution. Outrages are 
committed in the presence of hundreds, and we are told that not one of 
the perpetrators can be identified ; that is, though they are well known, 
the witnesses conceal their knowledge. 

‘When such is the character of the bulk of the community, there 
can be no security for the persons or property of any of its members. 
The three great restraints from crime, religion, good feeling, and law, 
have, as we have seen, little force; while the great source of crime, the 
passion for immediate enjoyment, acquires additional strength. 

“I do not expect to be accused of having exaggerated the wretched- 
ness of a country, in which the bulk of the people are subject to the 
pressure, or the apprehension, of want. But I may be told, perhaps, 
that I have supposed an extreme case, a danger to which no civilized 
society is exposed, to provide against which is a waste of labour. 

‘My answer is, first, that the miserable situation which I have 
described has, up to the present time, been that of many of the inhabit- 
ants of every densely-peopled country.’—pp. 11-17. 


* History of British India, b. 6, c. 6. 
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We have seen how Mr. Senior has dealt with one objection 
to the study of this science: he has been equally successful in 
attacking the grand argument of the practical politicians, the 
Lethbridges, the Gooches, the William Peels, and so many 
other sagacious individuals, whose sphere of vision extending 
no further than their own nose, declare war against all man- 
kind who see beyond theirs. If we gave credit to these philo- 
sophers, it would be wonderful that any man endued with the 
a agricultural portion of common sense, and who has 
read ‘the book of experience,” should so far forswear the use 
of his eyes, as to believe the visionary doctrine of the earth’s 
revolution about the sun. If one thing be plainer and more 
practical than another, it is, that the sun revolves round the 
earth; this is visible day by day, and all day long: there it 
rises, early in the morning, behind Clerkenwell Green, spins 
over the river, and sets at Hyde Park Corner; that, we say, is 
a fact: our ancestors all saw it; we see it; so will our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children. For the sake of common 
sense, and common honesty, let us hear no more of the theo- 
retical philosopher, Newton, and his crazy disciples. 

But, alas! this new-fangled professor retorts upon these 
ingenious reasoners the words of theie own mouths, and smites 
them with the weapons of their own invention :— 


‘ Political Economy,’ he says, ‘ was an art long before it was a science ; 
and neither those who first practised it, nor their advisers, were filled by 
knowledge, honesty, or singleness of purpose to desire right ends, or to 
employ proper means. 

* Those who first practised it in modern Europe (and our maxims of 
Political Economy have no earlier origin), those who first endeavoured 
to employ the powers of government in influencing the production, 
distribution, and consumption, of wealth, were semi-barbarous sovereigns, 
considering their subjects not as a trust, but a property, and desirous only 
to turn that property to the best and readiest account. 

‘ Their advisers were landholders, merchants, and manufacturers, 
each anxious only for his own immediate gain, and caring little how the 
rest of the society might be affected by the monopoly he extorted. From 
the mode in which these persons pursued what they thought their indi- 
vidual interests, aided by national jealousy, and by the ambiguities of 
language, and unchecked by any sound principles, arose that unhappy 
compound of theoretic and practical error, the “ Mercantile System.” I 
think I may take it for granted, that all those whom I am addressing 
are acquainted with the outlines of that system: and I must necessarily 
consider it somewhat at large in my next lectures. I will say no more 
of it, therefore, in this place, than that it was founded in a belief, that 
the wealth of a country consists solely of gold and silver, and is to be 
retained and increased by prohibiting the exportation of money, and by 
giving bounties on the exportation, and imposing restrictions on the 
importation of other commodities, in the hope of producing a trade, in 
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which the imports being always of less value than the exports, the 
balance may be paid in money: a conduct, as wise as that of a trades- 
man who should part with his goods only for money; and instead of 
employing their price in paying his workmen’s wages, or replacing his 
stock, should keep it for ever in his till. 

‘ As is the case, however, with every long-standing abuse, so many 
persons are immediately interested in supporting particular parts of the 
system, and the theory on which it is founded so long commanded 
universal assent, that ninety-nine men out of a hundred imbibe it with 
their earliest education. Terms which imply the truth of the theory, 
and, consequently, the propriety of the practice, have even become a 
part of our language. A trade in which money is supposed to be 
received in exchange for goods, is called a trade with a favourable 
balance ; duties imposed to give monopolies to particular classes of 
producers, are called protecting duties; applications of the public 
revenue, to divert capital and labour from their natural employment, 
are called bounties. ‘The consequence of all this is, that men who fancy 
they are applying common-sense to questions of Political Economy, are 
often applying to them only common prejudice. Instead of opposing, 
as they fancy, experience to theory, they are opposing the theory of a 
barbarous age to the theory and experience of an enlightened one.’ 
—p. 28-20. 

It will be observed, that in quoting the two former of these 
passages, we have had an eye to their bearing on the remarks 
at the commencement of this article, as well as to the merit of 
the writer’s style and manner. We cannot doubt that the 
diffusion of economical principles, which was the sole object of 
the foundation, will be greatly advanced by these lectures. 
They will afford an excellent opportunity of simplifying this 
abstruse study, and presenting it in an attractive shape to 
a large number of intelligent young men; and thus of inocu- 
lating the minds of a class, whence, in after-life, a great portion 
of the governing body in this country is drawn, with the prin- 
ciples of so beneficent a science ; they will hold up the Founder’s 
name to merited applause, and stimulate the exertions of the 
professor in his useful employment. 





Art. VIL.—1. Le Gilblas dela Révolution ; ou les Confessions de Laurent 
Giffard. Par L. B. Picard, de l’Académie Frangaise. 5 tom. Paris. 


1824. 
2. The Gil Blas of the Revolution. By L. B. Picard. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1825. 


TINHE excellence of this work, and its comparatively small 

opularity in this country, have induced us to attempt 
making its merits more widely known, and more duly appre- 
ciated. We carry on at home the manufacture of historical 
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novels to a very great extent; and the introduction of foreign 
wares may seem to be needlessly glutting the market. But it 
is a fixed opinion here, that our own works of this class are 
re-eminently good ; and it is therefore desirable that we should 
made aware that our pre-eminently good falls short of the 
degree of perfection to which our neighbours have arrived. 
We are very far from saying, that this fact will be apparent 
on the face of the following pages. The admirable Picard 
is so very a Frenchman, that he does not look like himself 
in an English dress. His smiles disappear; his gaiety is 
restricted ; his deportment grows formal; the edge of his wit 
is taken off; his piquancy ceases to be piquant; and his num- 
berless naive and happy turns lose their point, and appear 
insipid. Those who would enjoy his unrivalled felicity of 
thought and expression must cultivate his own acquaintance, 
unimpaired by translation or abridgment. In the present 
instance, we are useful but as huissiers du cabinet, and shall 
have amply done our part, if the reader finds any thing in 
our pages to induce him to search the cabinet itself. Without 
more preface, we shall proceed to discharge our duty to 
M. Picard, and endeavour to turn over the pages of his hero’s 
life, with a hand like that hero’s when he trimmed the chins of 
his pratiques : ‘‘ Comme j’avais la main leste et légére, j’en 
expédiai beaucoup en peu de temps.” 

On the morning of the 24th June, 1789, the man of razors 
sets out early on his usual round. It was the day after the royal 
sitting at Versailles, in which Louis had tried on the National 
Assembly the effect of an imposing pageant and an authori- 
tative tone. All Paris was open-mouthed on the subject, and 
the genial presence of the perruquier naturally elicited the sen- 
timents of his pratiques. 

“ Voila donc le gouvernement qui reprend tout-d-fait son 
autorité !” cries monsieur Moreau Déristel, agent. and man of 
business to several noble families, as well as religious commu- 
nities. 


‘“T should be glad to know what your Tennis-Court gentry say 
now, Giffard !—Morbleu! had I been minister, I would have called out. 
the troops, and have marched at their head ; yes, I Monsieur 
Moreau Déristel brandished, as he spoke, his little couteau-de-toilette 
with an air of most determined resolution. ‘“ Oui, en avant !” shouted 
I, fired by his ardour; and making an unlucky flourish with my 
puff, I covered monsieur Moreau Déristel’s face with powder. “ Gently, 
gently, Giffard,” said he, wiping his eyes with the sleeve of his gown. 
I hastily apologized, and he resumed: “ Yes ; I would have surrounded 
them in their Tennis-Court—I would have arrested the traitors—I 
would have hanged .. ."=»* Hanged! oh! c'est un peu fort: moi, je 
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me serais contenté de les faire mettre 4 Ja Bastille.”-— Ou a Bicétre.” 
—‘ Qui, a Bicétre, comme de la canaille.”’ 


The chin that next passes under Giffard’s hands belongs to 
M. de Volnis, philosopher-abbé, writer in the Mercure, expect- 
ant academician, “‘ qui avait un bon petit bénéfice,” and who, 
ever since the first mention of the States-general, had been in- 
cessantly in motion, presenting plans to ministers, writing 
pamphlets, intriguing to get himself named deputy by the 
clergy, deputy by the “ Third,” and breathing out indignation 
against all men and all parties, because the minister took no 
notice of his plans, nobody read his pamphlets, and neither 
elergy nor people chose him deputy. 

‘ Whilst I officiated, he read the transactions of the day before, in 
one of the journals of the period. At every sentence he shrugged his 
shoulders with a vehemence that repeatedly displaced my comb. At 
last, throwing the paper angrily on the table, “ I never wished to be 
deputy ; if I had, they know well enough that .... but now I do con« 

ratulate myself that Iam not. There they are—let them make the 
Best of it—I wash my hands of them.”—* And I too,” said I....’ 


Durosay, the comedian, a kind of Democritus, cannot see 
what in the world it is people are disputing about; only their 
disputes are infinitely deidee, “Tam sure we say nothing 
half so droll on the stage. However, Giffard, it will all end 
well ; they will shout and dispute, and—they will agree ; preju- 
dices will sink, and the profession of an actor be no longer 
despised.”—“ And we, gentlemen perruquiers, we shall no 
longer be confounded with the canaille.” 

The young abbé Derigny, fresh from college, and inflamed 
by the stories of Greek and Roman patriotism, had embraced 
with transport the side of liberty, independence, and equality ; 
glowing with the purest devotion for the cause of the people, 
and the most irreconcileable hostility to the privileged orders, 
and to arbitrary power. 

‘« Heaven be my witness, it is not myself that I consider, c’est ma 
patrie: I live, I breathe but for ma patrie: I desire nothing but to see 
its rights secured, and abuses redressed.... Let the powers of Europe 
attack us if they dare. J’irai combattre, combattre et vaincre pour ma 
patrie.”—“ Et moi aussi,” m’ écriai-je, “je suis prét 4 combattre pour 
ma patrie et pour la liberté.” ’ 

_Giffard’s morning round ended with M. le Marquis de Rin- 
ville, a young nobleman under age, and captain of cavalry, 
already looking forward to a colonelcy. _ 

‘Il n’était pas chez lui quand j’arrivai; il ne tarda pas A rentrer. 
“ Que le diable les emporte tous !” s’écria-t-il."—“ Qui donc ?”—“ Tous 
les politiques. Oui! de tous les partis, méme du nétre. H semble 
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qu’on ne puisse plus causer d’autre chose en France. Jusqu’a la petite 
Rosalie qui se permet de lancer des épigrammes contre la noblesse . . . . 
Eh! mais, petite sotte, lui ai-je répondu, qui te donnerait des diamans 
et un équipage, s'il n’y avait plus ni grands seigneurs, ni prelats? 
Jusqu’a ma vieille tante la douairiére, qui s’effraie et qui s’imagine que 
le peuple va nous dévorer .... My dear aunt, I say to her, don’t be 
alarmed ; they will make a great noise, but twe companies of a 
cavalry, and a few shots in the air, will disperse them, and the affair 
will have no worse issue than the bread riots you talk about, which 
ended ir. hanging a barber.”——“‘ Diable ! mauvaise fin !” ’ 


On reflection, Giffard was somewhat amazed at the variety 
of opinions he had heard, as well as at perceiving how he him- 
self had, one after another, echoed them all. But then he was 
“léger” by age and character, and supple by profession ; like the 
rest of the fraternity of the strap, a devoted admirer of persons 
of quality; and though grievously chagrined at having to play 
about them a part “ subalterne et trés-subalterne,” yet deeming 
himself thereby entitled to look down with contempt upon all 
other operatives. At the same time, the sight of the luxuries 
with which they surrounded themselves, more especially of the 
handsome hotel and fine gardens opening upon the Champs 
Elysées, whither he was in the habit of repairing to “ coiffer” 
M. le Marquis de Rinville, threw him into an “ accés d’envie—” 
“* Pourquoi sont-ils 4 ces gens-la? pourquoi pas 4 moi?” Then 
there was their dress, “‘ fort recherché,” which he vainly strove to 
imitate, and their “ airs d’homme de qualité,” which he essayed 
of ve off in the cafés, and at the Comédie Italienne, in vain. 
“ Comment cela se faisait-il? malgré toutes mes precautions, 
et jose le dire, le bon goat de ma parure, deux ou trois fois, 
dans les disputes de parterre, je fus apostrophé du nom de 
garcgon perruquier! Quelle humiliation!’ Thus disposed at 
the present epoch, he was an aristocrat by contempt for his 
equals, and a democrat through envy of his superiors ; but the 
cause of the revolution naturally triumphed at last; for our 
perruquier was nobody, and he ardently desired to be somebody. 

It first gratified his ambition by evoking the national guard, 
and enrolling him in its ranks. Then, as he enjoyed the some- 
what rare talent of spelling “ assez passablement,” it employed 
him in copying out the addresses, &c. of his district—“ Secre- 
taire d’un district! appelé 4 des fonctions publiques par les 
suffrages de mes concitoyens !” “Quelle gloire! je me croyais 
un personnage!” To the functions of district secretary, the 
perruquier “de la Revolution” soon added those of “ orateur 
dans les groupes,” in which capacity he flattered himself that 
he enjoyed “ quelques beaux mouvemens d’éloquence,” 
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* One day, as I was holding forth on the Quai de l’Ecole, at the end 
of the Pont-Neuf, and had nearly finished my harangue, I observed 
among my audience, M. Moreau Déristel, who appeared to be listening 
very attentively to the discourse. I was somewhat confused at being 
thus caught en flagrant délit de patriotisme by one of my aristocratical 
pratiques ; but I was more surprised at hearing him join loudly, and 
with an air of enthusiasm, in the cry “ Vive la nation!” with which 
the crowd greeted the close of my oration. Next morning, when I 
waited on him as usual, we were both at a loss what face to put upon 
our proceedings: I was thinking of my harangue, and he of his “ Vive 
la nation!” He was the first to open his mouth, and he opened it only 
to make a profession of faith tout-a-fait patriotique. “Oh! oh!” said 
I, “monsieur est bien changé.”—“ Oui, j’ai reconnu mes erreurs. Je 
suis devenu patriote .... trés patriote.”—“ Et moi aussi,” I replied. 
From that moment M. Déristel was continually vaunting his civism 
before me, and declaiming against the blind obstinacy of the aristocrats. 
[ have always thought he was afraid of me ever after he had heard me 
harangue the crowd.’ 


At length arrived the memorable anniversary of the 14th 
July, or the féte de la Fédération, as it was called, a great day 
of triumph for the Revolution. The whole month was a suc- 
cession of fétes and entertainments. ‘ Que de repas! que de 
revues ! que de cérémonies!” People from all parts of France 
flocked to the capital: political animosities seemed to be sus- 
pended, and Giffard was tempted to believe ‘ tout le monde 

atriote.” Every body presaged peace, liberty, and harmony ; 
But every body was mistaken. 

Our perruquier, who boasts that at this time he was enabled 
to practise his original calling more en amateur, out of choice, 
to ne his hand in ; and who “ faisait fort joliment ses affaires,” 
grew indifferent or, rather, averse to politics. “Je commengais 
a m’ennuyer de la continuité de notre effervescence : je trouvais 
que nos députés n’en finissaient pas.” 

And possibly he might have remained unknown to fame, had 
he not fallen in love with a certain “ orgueilleuse grisette,” a very 
aristocratical “ fille de boutique,” whose affections he found were 
no otherwise to be won than by assuring her, under promise of the 
strictest secresy, that he was “le jeune marquis de Quissac,” 
who had been reduced to hide his nobility under the vulgar name 
of Giffard. In the prosecution of this amour, M. le Marquis 
meets with an adventure, in which he very narrowly escapes being 
tossed in a blanket by a party of republicans. The story takes 
wind, and next day the poor perruquier is saluted by some of 
his camarades as “‘ M. le Marquis Giffard ;” by others, as “ M. 
le Perruquier de Quissac.” One even affirmed, that he had seen 
somebody “ cabrioler en l’air” above a garden-wall, on the pre- 
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ceding evening. “‘J’étais d’une colére .... Je ne congois pas 
encore comment je ne demandai pas raison 4 cet impertinent 
railleur .... Oh! pour cette fois mon chagrin fut profond !” 


‘ “ Morbleu !” said I to myself, “ why not be a marquis in reality? 
why not be a prince? Yes, I will emigrate; I will go to Coblentz; I 
will return at the head of one hundred thotsand men, and take ven- 
geance on these insolent democrats. Besides, what is there to induce a 
person of taste or information to remain in France now? Plus de goitt, 
plus de lumiéres! They are relapsing fast into barbarism. The big- 
wigs of the parliament have already disappeared ; there hardly remains 
so much as a brigadier..... I foresaw, too, nothing but evil; for I had 
even then conceived a sad presentiment of the unpowdered Tituses and 
coiffures 4 la Caracalla, which appeared a few years after, to the total 
annihilation of my art.”’ 


In these resolutions he was at first laughed at, and afterwards 
encouraged, by his noble pratique, M. de Rinville, whom love 
of pleasure had hitherto detained in Paris; though the revolu- 
tionary symptoms had latterly become such as frequently to 
make him wind up his aristocratical tirades with something 
not unlike a sigh. ‘“ Patience, patience, messieurs,” would he 
say, apostrophizmg the democrats, en soupirant, et mélant 
& son soupir un petit ton de menace.” His departure was at last 
precipitated by some trick, “je ne sais quelle mystification,” 
played upon him by a party of patriots. Giffard knew not the 
precise nature of it; but in return for the many biting jests 
which his own misadventure had drawn from his noble patron, 
he was tempted to inquire, if the marquis also had not been 
threatened with the blanket. 


‘T] se promenait fort irrité dans sa chambre. “Un homme comme 
moi!” disait-il, “humili¢! molesté!.... moi, le marquis de Rinville !” 
Come, come, geritlemen, it is time to put an end to all this; it is time to 
take a decided part. .... Within eight days I start for Coblentz.”—“ Vous 
partez!” said I, in consternation. ‘Ne te désole pas,” replied he, 
“c'est une petite promenade que je vais faire sur les bords du Rhin, et 
nous viendrons ensuite faire une autre promenade sur les bords de la 
Seine pour chatier messieurs les Parisiens.” 


When Giffard subsequently announced his own magnificent 
resolution to emigrate likewise, ‘ “ Toi? Giffard,” me dit-il. «« Eh 
bien, oui. Je te sais gré de ton zéle chevaleresque; je t’emméne 
comme valet de chambre.”’ This last word somewhat damped 
our hero’s “zéle chevaleresque.” It was the hope of bein 
able to play M. le Chevalier de Quissac at Coblentz (for the 
adventire above alluded to had given him a distaste for the 
title of M. le Marquis) that had induced the perruquier to think 
of emigrating. The marquis humoured his fancy, and proved 
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mathematically, that all the bourgeois who repaired to 
Coblentz, Spires, or elsewhere, could not fail of returning 
“ peut-€tre méme avec des lettres de noblesse! ....” 


‘War had not yet been declared, but it was impending. The two 
_ seemed to measure each other with impatient eyes. The gentry 
eft the capital without affecting secresy ; and the émigrés assembled on 
the right bank of the Rhine complimented those of their class who yet 
lingered in France, by sending them each a distaff. “A combien de 
nobles qui hésitaient n’envoyérent-ils pas l’ignominieuse quenouille .... 
et combien se décidérent a partir pour se soustraire aux railleries!” 


“ They did not send me a distaff,” observes the perruquier 
sorrowfully, but then he consoled himself with reflecting, that 
if he was too low in rank to merit the honour of the quenouille, 

ossibly hereafter he might be found not high enough to deserve 
that of the guillotine. “For who would ever dream that a 
“ perruquier Chatabelian se donnit les airs d’émigrer !” 


‘ The revolutionists were preparing for a vigorous defence. Already 
had several battalions left Paris for the frontiers. Already had my old 
pratique, le ci-devant abbé Derigny, with many other brave patriots, 
repaired to the scene of hostilities; ét moi, je faisais mes préparatifs 
pour ma ridicule émigration. To provide the necessary funds, I sold all 
I possessed ; the marquis, for the same purpose, visited his agent, M. 
Moreau Déristel. 

* This honest conscientious homme d’affaires, had been at first a furi- 
ous and avowed aristocrat: he had then turned patriot from fear ; and 
he had latterly become ultra-patriotic from interest. He had speculated 
largely and with success in assignats ; had enjoyed plusieurs petits biens 
de moines, and already threw a comprehensive eye over the possessions 
of the dukes, counts, or marquises, in whose confidence he was, and 
whom he encouraged to emigrate. ‘‘ Partez, triomphez,” was his fare- 
well address to them ; “moi, je reste, mais c'est pour vous; ‘tis only to 
watch over your interests, ont promote the common cause.” 

‘We found the roads crowded with volunteers hastening to the 
frontiers. They overflowed with spirits, and were singing gaily to 
divert the tedium of the march. In all the towns and villages along 
the route the feeling of hostility towards the enemies of the revolution 
had arrived at the highest pitch of exasperation. France appeared but 
as one large family, the members of which were all rallying against a 
common enemy. We carefully kept the secret of our destination, 
and assumed the tone and sentiments of the people. This universal 
enthusiasm caused me to reflect with some uneasiness on the step I was 
about to take ; but so persuaded was M. le Marquis that this beau feu 
would evaporate in smoke, and the patriots so valiant at a distance fly 
at the first cannon-shot, that I resumed my courage. “How,” argued 
he, “ can raw levies, ill officered, and deserted by their leaders, resist 
the disciplined troops that are advancing against them ?”’ 


Arrived at the last village in the French territory, and sepa- 
o 2 
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rated from the enemy’s country but by a branch of the Rhine, 
his misgivings recurred. “ J’hésitai, je balangai .... je me dé- 
cidai,” and throwing myself into a bark, I crossed the Rhine, 
avec la méme intrepidité que César en montra jadis en passant 
le Rubicon.” 

His hope of finding Coblentz a stage whereon to play the 
chevalier de Quissac with applause, was grievously disap- 
pointed. In the first place, his friend the marquis failed him. 
The latter had been received so disdainfully by some of his 
acquaintance, “tout fier d’avoir émigré avant les autres,” that 
he had already on hand more than one quarrel on his own 
account. ‘Il a fallu me battre,” said he, “ pour mettre un 
frein 4 leur insolence: je ne me soucie pas de me battre pour 
leur faire croire 4 la noblesse de mon ancien perruquier.” For 
M. le Marquis, “par légéreté sans doute,”’ and without 
any ill intention, revealed, under promise of strictest secresy, 
to certain of his friends, that the newly-arrived chevalier de 
Quissac, about whom so many conjectures had been made at 
the table d’hdte, had at Paris been his perruquier! The tale 
was instantly in circulation, and M. le Perruquier de Quissac 
became the butt of the émigrés, as he had before been of the 
democrats. ‘Je pris brusquement mon parti: several of these 
messieurs still prided themselves upon the style of their 
coiffure, I renounced my title, et voild M. le Chevalier 
redevenu perruquier.” With his title he lost his affection for 
the cause of the noblesse, and had hardly emigrated before he 
became once again a patriot. 

He could not, however, at present indulge his spleen. As he 
had emigrated, he must take a step or two with the émigrés ; 
and this led him farther than he liked. He was obliged to 
serve as a private in the company of M. de Rinville, where, to 
console him, he had for comrades personnages “ jadis hauts et 
fuissans,” magistrates, counsellors, and secretaries to his majesty. 
For himself, “ j’étais le coiffeur de la compagnie !” “ They say,” 
observes he sagely, “ that every man, be his courage what it 
may, must do homage to fear at the first shot he hears fired.” 
This sentiment he felt in its full force; but the peculiarity in 
his case was, that the second, the third, and every shot, to the 
last he heard, frightened him as much as the first ; “ il faut que 
je ne sois pas né pour la guerre.” The émigrés, to a man, like 
the marquis de Rinville, had anticipated a promenade rather 
than a campaign. They were soon undeceived, and in parti- 
cular the corps to which Giffard belonged experienced sad 
reverses, and was driven far from the frontier. Our perruquier, 
of course, was not among the last to quit the service. As soon 
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as he could, with safety to himself, he retreated on Stutgard, 
resumed his practice as broker, and flourished as long as the 
émigrés had aught left to sell. But the resources of messieurs, 
even of the best furnished, were soon exhausted ; and then of 
what avail were his “ petits talens” among gentlemen of a long 
pedigree, doubtless, but without a sou in chete pockets? Come 
what come would, the broker soldier émigré perruquier would 
return to France. ‘ Rentrer en France!” He was not ignorant 
of the severe laws passed against the émigrés ; “mais aura-t-on 
pensé, a-t-on pu penser 4 un pauvre diable comme moi?” And 
then, if put at all in the fatal list, he could be there only under 
his assumed name; and so M. le Chevalier de Quissac would 
bear away the sins of Giffard the perruquier. His confidence 
was greatly diminished on drawing near the frontier: what 
between the German pickets on the one hand, and the French 
pickets on the other; between the risk of being apprehended 
by the first as a deserter, and by the last as an emigrant, he 
was ill at ease: besides, the comments he had lately been in 
the habit of hearing on the horrors of the revolutionary regime, 
made him expect a blood-thirsty savage in every Frenchman he 
met. It was not without many such mis-givings that he found 
he had stumbled on a bivouac of French dragoons ; but he was 
hungry, cold, and scarcely able to drag one foot after the other. 
He ventures to ask permission to warm himself at their fire, 
and the revolutionary savages treat him like Christians. “ Les 
hussards me firent une place au coin du feu; je soupai avec 
eux. Un vieux maréchal des logis me couvrit de son manteau, 
et je m’endormis profondément.” 

He was awakened at day-break by the sound of “ Qui vive?” — 
** Ronde ducolonel.” This colonel turns out to be his old friend, 
the abbé Derigny, who, only fifteen months before, had joined the 
army,a sous-lieutenant :“ bn voit qu’iln’avait pas perdude temps 
pour avancer.” The old acquaintance had much conversation 
with each other; in the course of which it appeared to Gif- 
fard that M. le Colonel had already contracted a camp-like 
“ habitudede brusquerie,” very unlike the modest, and even timid, 
deportment of the petit abbé. Already too an incipient love 
of glory was mingling with his passion for liberty. He 
shuddered as he spoke of what was passing in the interior. 
* But I look only before me ; that way lies a prospect I love to 
contemplate—brave troops to head, and the enemies of my 
country to combat. Behind I see nothing but the scaffold and 
its victims.” 

As the report of fire-arms had taught Giffard that his 
¥ocation was not for war, his friend having first replenished his 
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purse with some assignats, gave him a letter of recommenda- 
tion to one of the chiefs of the commissariat. He found his 
chef, le citoyen Rimbault, to whom the abbé-colonel had 
recommended him, a jolly bon-vivant, “qui riait toujours, et 
qui tout en riant faisait d’excellentes affaires. 11 appellait tout 
Je monde son cher concitoyen. Tout en traitant ses employés 
de chers concitoyens, il était, sinon sévére, au moins trés-exi- 
geant avec eux.” 

As for the citoyens, Giffard’s fellow-clerks, there was a pecu- 
liarity in their mode of life that he found inexplicable. He 
knew that his salary barely enabled him to live, and he saw 
them revelling in luxuries. When, with much simplicity, he 
requested them to explain this phenomenon, one said, he had 
supplies from home ; a second, that he had luck at play; and 
a third, laughed in his face! They were all unexceptionable 
patriots, and wore the bonnet rouge: “ cela me génait pas; il 
m’était facile de faire le patriote.” 


‘ There was one among them called Niquet, who, to give his name a 
more republican physiognomy, had lately assumed the pe of 
Brutus. Brutus filled a place under me, and it was part of my duty to 
inspect his accounts. One day I detecicd an error in them, and 
remarked it. He looked at me with surprise, but contented himself with 
observing, that with a mind occupied as his was with public affairs, it 
was not impossible that an error might have crept into his accounts. 
Not long after I detected more errors. Brutus did not bear it so 
patiently this time. With some sharpness he bad me not look so strictly 
after him, or he should be obliged to look strictly after me ; muttering, 
at the same time, between his teeth, ‘ Mais c’est un aristocrate que cet 
homme-la? Does he fancy Iam come to the army to take the air?” 
His threat gave me no concern. I was on good terms with our chef, to 
whom my talent for flattery, acquired during my professional practice, 
had recommended me ; “ et je ne me lassai pas de relever sans piti¢ les 
erreurs que Brutus ne se lassait pas de commettre.” 

‘ However, one morning, M. Rimbault, still addressing me as his cher 
concitoyen, startled me by letting fall some doubts as to the purity of 
my civism ; which was a point, he said, where he looked for the utmost 
strictness in all under him. I trembled as I bethought me of my 
emigration, and I tried to discover the source of his suspicions. He 
was not slow to inform me that citizen Brutus Niquet had intimated to 
him that I was but an indifferent patriot, if indeed I was one at all. 
“ The villain!” exclaimed I, “I prevent his playing the knave, and he 
accuses me of being an aristocrat !”—“ What’s that you say? knave !” 
returned my chef quickly ; “explain yourself, I insist.” I was obli 
to reveal the petty frauds in which I had detected citizen Brutus. 
“ Oh, that’s all,” resumed my principal, instantly recovering his self- 
possession, on finding that it was not himself, but the republic that had 
heen defrauded. “So, so,” continued he, ‘‘ Niquet se permettrait de 
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ces espiégleries? le rusé! je ne lui aurais pas cru tant d’esprit. Au 
surplus, mon cher concitoyen,’’ ajouta-t-il d’un air sérieux, “ je vous 
approuve, je vous approuve beaucoup ; continuez de surveiller Niquet 
ooges - Sans trop le chagriner pourtunt ; c’est un commis fort intelligent, 
et un excellent patriote.”’ 


Accordingly Giffard continued to overhaul strictly the 
accounts of citizen Brutus; the consequence of which was, a 
second summons to attend his chef, who informed him that he had 
been denounced to a “ representant du peuple en mission,” as 
a suspected person, and as having signed “les pétitions liber- 
ticides des huit mille et des vingt mille.” 


« « The representative has ordered me,” continued citizen Rimbault, “ to 
make a report to him upon your principles and conduct. Now, my 
dear concitoyen, you know I feel the sincerest affection for you, but you 
cannot expect me to ruin myself for you ; and if, to-morrow, I presume 
to bear testimony in favour of your civism, my own will become sus- 
pected. I have no other resource than to denounce you myself, and you 
have none but to quit the place instantly.” This discourse of mon cher 
concitoyen confounded me ; but, on reflection, I judged it best to be 
silent ; and from my knowledge of the meeurs revolutionnaires, I even 
doubted whether I ought not to thank him for being good enough not 
to denounce me before he told me his intention. All were not so 
obliging.’ 


Giffard lost no time in taking his place by the diligence for 
Paris. ‘“ So,” said he, as it bore him out of town, “ for endea- 
vouring to prevent a clerk in the commissariat from robbing 
the republic, me voild denoncé. However, for all that, Iam 
resolved to adhere invariably to my principles.” The word 
“invariably ” made him smile in spite of his gravity, as he 
counted upon his fingers how often, since the beginning of the 
Revolution, he had been a patriot, and how often an aristocrat. 

Giffard arrived in Paris precisely at that “ bizarre époque de 
la terreur,” when the dominant factions, having proscribed or 
imprisoned all the aristocrats, had begun to denounce one 
another, and were striving which should send the other to the 
scaffold. Our perruquier’s passion for people “ comme il faut,” 
suffered a mortal shock at the sight of the words, National pro- 
perty to be sold, inscribed in large red letters .on the walls of 
several capital mansions, and particularly on those of the 
handsome hétel of the marquis de Rinville, of which he had 
once so much coveted the possession, The company into 
which he had entered, for he had now turned actor, were all 
“‘horriblement: patriotes.” The fashion of the day was to 
assume the names of ancient heroes and philosophers. Plato, 
Cato, Solon, Aristides, and Publicola, were all to be found on 
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the boards of the petit theatre des boulevards. They played none 
but vaudevilles and dramas, in which “ l’emphase patriotique 
était entremélée de petites scenes d’amour bien niaises et bien 
doucereuses.” Giffard, as usual, found it expedient to swim 
with the tide. ‘Je me crus obligé de faire le patriote forcené 
au milieu de tous le forcenés patriotes dont j’étais entouré.” 
He dressed himself en carmagnole, became a member of a 
popular club, and cried with the loudest against aristocrats and 
ci-devants, refractory priests, moderates, federalists, and all the 
agents of Pitt and Cobourg. Finally, he laid aside his Chris- 
tian name, Laurent, “ et me voila Sénéque Giffard.” But citizen 
Seneca continued still to be very Giffard ; showing himself, as 
heretofore, “ braillard,” but not “ féroce.” “Je langais des 
mots terribles, et c’était 4 moi surtout qu’ils faisaient peur.” 


‘There was in our club a person whose excessive patriotism would 
have been matter of astonishment to me, if I had not possessed a clue to 
it in my own. This was M. de Volnis, the ecrivain philosophe. In 
the early days of the Revolution he had been the loudest to censure the 
heats of the Constituent Assembly : in the violence of the Convention 
he now found nothing of which to disapprove. We were mutually 
afraid of each other: he bethinking him of his aristocratical effusions, and 
[ of the warmth with which I had commended them. It would have been 
amusing to observe the distrust—the alarm—we reciprocally betrayed ; 
how suspiciously we eyed one another ; how we vied in our flights of 
patriotism, and how we strove at the tribune each to surpass the other 
in the energy of our revolutionary eloquence. M. de Volnis had formerly 
treated me with a haughty condescension: at the Jacobin club, citizen 
Volnis was affable and deferential.’ 


But Giffard’s “ patriotisme exagéré” entailed upon him 
one inconvenience. If his “ mots terribles” imposed upon 
the persons he feared, they served equally to delude the persons 
whom he loved. Consequently, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his presence create as much alarm among his friends as 
though the terrible “ comité revolutionnaire” of the district had 
made a descent upon their dwellings. At the same time, 
though after the manner of persons who play a part out of 
fear, he far outdid his sincerer colieagues in loudness of voice 
and vehemence of gesture ; so as often to excite them to a 
“orande tendresse patriotique” towards him; yet when any 
business was to be done—an arrest to be executed, or an 
information laid—his backwardness subjected him to suspicions. 
It was not long before Scévola Giroux, one of the “ surveillans” 
appointed to watch over the suspected, and whom the latter 
used facetiously to denominate leurs bonnes, because they fol- 
lowed them every where as a nurse does her charge, undertook 
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to denounce our unlucky hero at the club, as guilty of tender- 
ness for aristocrats. He was asked for proofs. “Les 
preuves ?” said citizen Scévola, “ Je n’en ai pas; mais j'ai un 
pressentiment, un instinct patriotique, qui m’avertit des crimes 
du dit Sénéque.” Citizen Seneca was obliged to conceal him- 
self: ‘“‘ Me voila donc suspect 4 tout le monde!” The 9th 
Thermidor enabled him to show his face again, and inspired 
him with so much courage, that he was tempted in his turn to 
mount the tribune, and denounce Scévola Giroux. 

But Giffard reckoned without his host. On the night of the 
9th Thermidor, his sorties were as violent against the Jacobins 
as they had lately been against the aristocrats. But these did 
not render people oblivious. The neighbourhood pointed him 
out as a terrorist, and this was now the name under which men 
were proscribed. Giffard absconded once more, and, for the 
greater security of his precious person, enrolled himself in the 
troupe dorée, or Jeunesse dorée,* a class of young men who at 
this epoch undertook the task of waging war upon the Jacobins 
in the cafés and theatres; and of hunting down, as terrorists, 
all the more active partizans of the Revolution. To set them- 
selves at the greatest distance from their opponents, they were 
as recherché in their dress as the sans-culottes were squalid 
and negligent. They wore their hair @ la victime, entitled 
themselves Friends of Humanity, and, under that title, became 
the pests of all public places. “Not one among us, if we 
might be believed, but had had friends guillotined, or, at the 
very least, imprisoned. Moi! m/’intituler victime de la terreur !”... 


‘From their head-quarters, the café de Chartres, we sallied forth 
daily to achieve particular acts of philanthropy. One time it was to 
close the “den of the Jacobins ;” at another, to break in pieces the busts 
of Marat ; now it was to hiss some piece as too revolutionary ; and 
now to assail some actor suspected of Jacobinism. 

‘The term “ suspect” was still in the mouths of all, but it was dif- 
ferently applied. Those against whom it was first used, now employed 
it in their turn against its inventors. The term “ patriote” was also as 
much in use as before, but the quality was changed. Before the 9th 
Thermidor nothing had been seen on the stage but patriotic pieces, and 
after the 9th Thermidor, patriotic pieces were equally in vogue. In 
both alike there were the oppressed, the oppressors, and the liberator. 
Under “la terreur” the oppressed were the people ; the oppressors, the 
nobles and priests; the liberator, the jacobin deputy. After “la 
terreur,” the oppressed were “ des cidevants,” the oppressors, the jacobins, 
and the liberator the philanthropic deputy. The d¢noiement was the 
same—the tocsin, the call to arms, the downfal of tyranny, and the 
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representative (jacobin or moderé) setting open the prison gates. The 
actor was never without a character to personate. Yesterday he was 
the député montagnard et liberateur, to-day he is the député modéré et 
liberateur. The downfal of each oppressive faction opened a fine field 
for the talents of the dramatist. ‘“ Mais l’oppression qui succéde ! celle 
qui est en vigueur! Oh! celle-la on la respecte, on la vante méme.” ’ 


Under the Thermidorian regime, neither M. Giffard nor M. 
de Volnis was surprised at seeing each other in the café de 
Chartres. The philosopher advocated his principles for the 
time being in a journal, and employed Giffard as ruisseau litté- 
raire, or collector of on-dits, anecdotes, rumours, and scandal. 
Our perruquier now looked upon himself as a man of letters, 
and he sums up his present character in words applicable to 
the whole “ troupe dorée.” ‘‘ Grand philanthrope et préchant 
la vengeance; plein d’insolence, d’arrogance, et vantant 
Vurbanité, la douceur, et l’aménité des anciennes mceurs.” 

Giffard’s connection with an anti-republican journal, and with 
the jeunesse dorée, naturally led to his taking part against the 
Convention in the busy sittings of the sections previous to the 
13th Vendémiaire.* 


‘ Je fus un des motionneurs les plus mutins, et le plus braillards. Je 
raissonais, je vegew je déclamais, j’enflammais les hommes froids, 
jencourageais les timides. On the night of the 13th, transported by my 
beau zéle, I moved to have the générale beat. The motion was received 
with loud acclamations. Another member moved that the order should 
be signed by the individuals present. I supported him with all my 
might. Oui, oui, oui,” was shouted on all sides. There were 
assembled about four or five hundred of us, and some twelve or thirteen 
rushed eagerly to the desk to affix their signatures. I cried out to sign, 
sign ; but perceiving that many were silently withdrawing, I remained 
in my place. “The time is come!” shouted I, “Let us rise! let us 
rise!” I was not among the last that went quietly home.’ 


The Convention was victorious, and Giffard again in hiding. 
Combien je me felicitais de n’avoir pas signé cet ordre de battre 
la générale que j’avais provoqué !” But when it was under- 
stood that the sentence was not to be executed upon those who 
had been condemned, vanity rose superior to terror, and he 
regretted that his name had not appeared in the proceedings ¢ 
“ Je ne sais si je n’aurais point été flatté d’étre condamné A 
mort par contumace.” 

His friend Durosay now offered to procure him une petite 
place de garde-magazin in the army of Italy. The proposal was 
flattering : much was to be made in the commissariat, he was 
aware, and then, as he observed to his friend, it was perhaps 
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not amiss that he should leave Paris for awhile, where he was a 
marked man. ‘“ Moncher ami,” me répondit-il, “ ne vous des- 
abuserez-vous donc jamais de Vidée que tout le monde a les 
yeux fixés sur vous?” ’ 


‘A la suite de la glorieuse armeé d’Italie qui étonna la France et 
YEurope par une rapide série de victoires éclatantes, marchait une autre 
armée de fournisseurs, sous-fournisseurs, administrateurs, directeurs, 
inspecteurs des vivres, des fourrages, de I’habillement, garde-magazins, 
gros et petits commis qui du haut des Alpes avaient jeté des regards de 
convoitise sur les riches et brillantes contrées dont nos soldats allaient 
faire la conquéte, j’étais du nombre.’ 


On reaching Milan, Giffard hastens to pay his respects to his 
official superior. M. de Saint Estéve eyed his new subaltern 
attentively, who, in turn, eyed M. de Saint Estéve. 


“ Je cherchais ob je ’avais vu. . . . C¢tait mon ancien camarade 
de V’armée du Nord que j’avais dénoncé pour sa friponnerie, et qui 
m’avait dénoncé pour mes opinions. A l’armée du Nord c’était Brutus 
Niquet ; a l’armée d'Italie, c’était Niquet de Saint Estéve. : 
C’était mon chef, je lui fis lacour. Il eut la bonté de m’admettre a 
ses partées de plaisir, et nous ne nous dénoncémes ni l'un ni l’autre..... 
Niquet was reclaimed from the idea that a good citizen was called upon 
to concern himself about the civism of his neighbours; and I, on my 
part, thought that one ought not to require of a clerk in the commis- 
sariat the precision of a moralist.’ 


At Milan also he stumbles once again on his friend the abbé 
Derigny, now a général de brigade. 


‘ From his conversation it appeared to me, that his patriotism was a 
little diminished, his love of glory considerably increased, and qu’il 
était fortifié par un grand amour des hauts grades militaires. When I 
spoke of our victories, he replied with enthusiasm ; when I spoke of 
the republic, he replied with bitter disdain. The sole object of his 
admiration, or rather of his idolatry, was his general-in-chief, Bonaparte. 
He pronounced him a hero, and he expatiated on the plans which his 
hero was meditating for the regeneration of Italy. “It belongs to 
great men,” said he, “‘and not to assemblies of rhetoricians and specu- 
lators to found the glory and the happiness of nations!” Enthusiasm 
for an individual had already superseded, in the breast of citizen 
Derigny, enthusiasm pour la patrie.’ 


The preliminaries of Leoben put a period to Giffard’s services 
in the army of Italy. He had left France poor, thanks to 
the commissariat ; he was returning to it rich. “ J’avais brillé 
a Milan ; je revenais briller 4 Paris: quel plaisir! Je prenais 
ma parte des triomphes militaires ; j’étais aussi fier que si j’avais 
combattu au lieu de fournir.” The wealth of Giffard quickly 
procured him a wife to spend it; and she returned the com- 
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pliment by making Giffard a député: at least her intrigues 
contributed very powerfully to his election. He had but one 
competitor, le citoyen de Volnis, his old pratique. But the 
contest was quickly decided. ‘Sa fortune était médiocre ; 
j étais riche: il était gargon; j’avais une jolie femme: je fus 
nommé. Je suis donc député!” and once a deputy, a 
man must be something or other all his life after. He now 
believed himself gifted with eloquence, with information, with 
wit, and even with “un peu de génie.” But to what depart- 
ment of public business should he devote himself? “Je suis 
propre 4 tout, je suis en état, de raisonner sur tout.” But 
should he occupy himself with the marine?....with foreign 
affairs ?....with the colonies? No, his forte lay in finance, 
“’est la que je peux briller.” Above all, he was resolved to 
obey no impulse but that of conscience, “4 me prononcer en 
vrai patriote, en franc republicain,” to keep the government 
strictly to the line of its duties, and to prevent at once the 
return of anarchy and of the old regime ! 

But now to the proof. One of his colleagues solicited his 
vote in behalf of two members of the Directory, and by demon- 
strating that he was a ruined man unless he joined that side, 
convinced him that it alone was “le vrai parti national.” 
Another person, by dint of similar arguments, had meanwhile 
proved to his wife, that the remaining three directors and their 
supporters alone constituted “le vrai parti national,” and she 
had pledged him to vote “toujours dans leur sens.”—* Ainsi 
done me voila engagé de deux cétés!” This was an awkward 
dilemma to fall into at the first step ; still “ Qui sait, si je ne 
vais pas sauver |’état! au moins je vais briller.” 


‘The sight of the Five Hundred en costume, not one of whom but 
seemed to me an absolute Aristides—the vast hall—the galleries crowded 
with spectators—the tribune of the speakers—quickly restored me to 
myself. “Je me sentis mesquin, petit, déplacé.” I had taken my seat 
with the intention of speaking the very first day; and I should have 
kept my word if I could have found a word to say. 

‘Once, only once, I ventured to mount the tribune. A motion just 
made had filled me with indignation. I began in a loud voice, 
“ Citoyens....” Here my courage failed, and in a voice less assured, 
I began a-fresh: “Citoyens, mes collégues....” Je balbutiai, je bré- 
douillai, je m’embarrassai. I sought to recover myself by a violent 
sortie against the royalists, who, I said, were in a conspiracy against 
the republic, and I was coughed down by the modérés. To disarm 
their hostility, I denounced the jacobins, as bent upon renewing the 
reign of terror, and I was coughed down by the remnant of the moun- 
tain. Here I lost myself, and ended abruptly with, “ J'appuie la 
motion du préopinant,” 
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‘From that moment I was dumb. I opposed nobody. In private I 
was of every body’s opinion, in public of the majority’s. But then, 
comment la connaitre cette majorité ? Sometimes I rose when I should 
have sat still, and sat when I should have risen. This drew upon me 
the murmurs of some, and the laughter of others. Then my wife was 
so inconstant, so capricious: to-day she would upbraid me for follow- 
ing the advice she had given me yesterday ; and the Directory were 
as inconsistent as my wife. I endeavoured to learn which way I ought 
to vote, but in vain. On faisait et on defaisait ; on avancait, on recu- 
lait. I had expected the title of deputy would add to my consideration ; 
and my silence, mes complaisances, mes apostilles, only made me ridicu- 
lous. Non, il n’y a rien qui rende un homme plus sot, plus imbécile, que 
daccepler des fonctions au dessus de ses facultés! Quelques bienheureuc 
imperturbables sont faibles et se croient forts, sont petits et se croient 
grands. Mais moi! il me restait encore trop de bonn. foi, trop de bon 
SENS... .Je n'avais pas encore une assez grande dose de vanité pour ne 
pas sentir mon insuffisance.’ 


Poor Giffard! At this crisis, an event took place which 
raised the expectations of all France. Bonaparte landed at 
Fréjus. All parties, republicans, modérés, jacobins, even 
royalists flattered themselves the conqueror of Italy was coming 
to give them the preponderance. As for Giffard, he thought 
le grand général had returned expressly to relieve him from 
his awkward position. He had so. Giffard was of the number 
of the deputies who, on the 18th Brumaire, on the approach of 
the grenadiers, leapt out of the hall-window.* “In the park 
(it was at St. Cloud) I met one of my colleagues; we were 
both of us still en costume. ‘ La farce est jouée! said he to 
me, ‘ ot se déshabille-t-on ?’” 

Giffard returns to Paris “tout bouleversé.” But a new 
constitution was now promulgated, in which there were to be 
tribunes, legislators, senators, and a council of state. ‘‘ C’est 
ee il est impossible que je ne sois pas quelque 
chose.” 


‘ My wife ceased not to exhort me to bestir myself, and I did bestir 
myself. I canvassed, I solicited, I intrigued. The senators were ap- 
pointed, but I was not one. The tribunes, legislators, counsellors of 
state were named, still I was not one. Quelle humiliation! Cette 
nouvelle constitution me semblait trés mal faite.”....“ How comes it,” 
said I, “that when every body else is provided for, I alone am for- 
gotten ?”—‘ Will you promise me not to be angry?” said the person 
whom I addressed, and who piqued himself on his frankness.... ‘ vous 
avez été perruquier.” I stood aghast. “ Well,” returned I, as soon as 
I had recovered myself, “I have been perruquier, but what then? are 
we not all equal ?"—“ True, but they begin to think that people well 
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born and bred are the properest persons for legislators” ....And-is it 
thus, thought I, that the first consul intends to govern France? To 
make it a crime to have beeri a perruguier! “Tis all over with the 
republic now however. Voila la contre-révolution : le premier consul 
tend évidemment au despotisme ; il veut rétablir l’aristocratie.’ 


The elections took place. But a beau jeune homme, and a 
pretty wife, and dinners and cajoleries, and magnificent words, 
could not longer make a deputy. This was now the province of 
the Conservative Senate. “‘ These complicated forms of the new 
constitution,” said I, “ are only good to shelter intriguers.” 

Excluded from a share in the management of the nation, 
Giffard consoles himself with undertaking that of a minor theatre. 
His administration was brilliant ; his receipts great ; his expenses 
greater. His grand ballets were especially admired. The 4 
took the alarm, and laid them under an interdict ; and Giffard 
grew yet more discontented with the First Consul and his 
government, 

“C’est son dix-huit Brumaire qui a interrompu ma carri¢re 
politique ; c’est pour la plus grande gloire de son opera que mon 
entreprise est renvers¢e. How vexatious to be obliged to admire 
“ce maudit homme,” whom France proclaimed her saviour, but 
who had not called M. de Quissac aux hautes fonctions de l’ad- 
ministration ! 

On a sudden Giffard becomes a warm advocate of the First 
Consul: and, as usual, it was his wife who supplied him with 
the reason. Ata select party, it appeared, that she had mét 
“une dame trés-élégante, de trés bon-ton,” with whom she had 
talked much scandal of the persons present ; they consequently 
became fast friends. The lady’s husband, a person of a grave 
presence, and an air of wealth, appeared to be somebody, for 
every body had risen on his entrance, and every body evinced 
anxiety to obtain of him a moment’s private audience. 

‘Ma femme les observait; elle voyait l’-homme qui avait sollicité 
l’entretien parler avec respect, avec vivacité, avec désir de convaincre ou 
d’intéresser ; elle voyait M. Philippe, tantét attentif, tantdt distrait, 
laisser échapper quelques mots que l’interlocuteur saisissait, recueillait, 
non sans de grande marques de reconnaissance: puis M. Philippe inter- 
rompait l’entretien, et toujours grave, silencieux, venait reprendre sa 
place au milieu du circle, jusqu’a ce qu'une autre personne eit obtenu 
de lui la méme faveur.’ 


“ Eh, bon Dieu!” thought Madame Giffard, who can this be, 
who seems to carry on his forehead the weight of the affairs of 
all Europe? In answer to her inquiry “ tout bas,” the mistress 
of the house, with a smile of peculiar self-complacency, gave 
her to understand, that she had at that moment the honour of 
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entertaining in her house, M. Philippe, maitre d’hétel to the 
First Consul, and Madame Philippe, femme de chambre to the 
First Consul’s wife. There was aconnection! Madame Giffard 
“redoubla prévénances d’amitié pour madame Philippe; elle 
fit agréablement la cour au mari.” The result was, that Giffard 
obtained the protection of M. le maitre d’hétel, and of madame 
la femme de chambre ; the fruits of which were a private order 
to the authorities “de ne me chagriner,” and certain indemni- 
ties, gratuities obtained under the colour of—he was puzzled to 
say what. 


‘Oh! commie mon opinion politique ¢tait changée ! quel grand homme 
que le premier consul!...Je partageais sincérement l’enthousiasme 
que le consul inspirait 4 la France, 4 l'Europe, et son honnéte maitre 
dhotel. «... With what zeal did I give my vote in favour of the con- 
sulate for life! There was not an individual in my theatre, from le 
premier réle to the scene-shifters, whom I did not constrain to go and 
give in his adhesion. I should like to have seen the man bold enough to. 
refuse his voice on that occasion.’ 


But now there ran a rumour of a title more imposing, more 
august than that of First Consul. M. le maitre d’hétel was all 
discretion and mystery: but the few words he let fall intimated 
that great affairs were on the tapis. Well, it is no longer a 
secret that the First Consul is to be Emperor of the French ; 
and Giffard and madame hasten with their respectful homage 
to M. le maitre d’hdtel and madame la femme de chambre. 


‘ Mais 6 disgrace ! Already had the chamberlains, equerries, prefects of 
the palace, masters of the ceremonies, ladies of honour, and other grand 
personages, been appointed—installed ; and the old domestics had found 
themselves obliged to give place to the new. Madame Philippe had 
done very well for confidential femme de chambre to the wife of the 
First Consul... mais d’une imperatrice! Philippe le maitre dhétel 
had been sufficient to control the household of the First Consul, but his 
majesty the Emperor and King could be served only by great officers and 
titled functionaries, who parted among them poor Philippe’s authority. 
Their majesties to be sure were as affable as ever, but M. Philippe and 
his wife were now but subalternes sous d'autres subalternes...Com- 
ment pourraient-ils étre utiles a leurs amis? ... Nous oublidmes bientét 
ces chers amis...’ 


Giffard was now near the end of his degringolade, when, as 
he observes, one’s descent is fearfully rapid. It quickly bore 
him into the prison of Sainte-Pelagie. In the first ardour of his 
passion for managing, he had exclaimed, “ Quelle place char- 
Mmante que celle de directeur d’un théatre!’ But he soon was 
convinced of a truth which forces itself upon the notice of most 
speculators in this line: “Je crois qu’il n’y rien de si rapide 
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pour amener la ruine d’un homme qu'une entreprise de théatre 
qui va mal.” 


In the Sainte-Pelagie, our perruquier grew a wise man. 
He would henceforth live a settled life, and he would resume 
his original profession, which, “ grace au perfectionnement des 
faux toupets et 4 l’invention des cheveux implantés,” was still 
not unworthy the application of a man of genius. Giffard is 
released from prison, and instantly re-commences the life of an 
adventurer. One day, as he was crossing the Carrousel, with 
not a souin his pocket— 


‘I beheld a train of carriages, escorted by a guard of honour, issue 
from the palace. It was the empress setting out for Malmaison. I 
remarked a general officer riding in capacity of equerry at the door of 
the carriage, and instantly recognized in him le général Dérigny. “ Ce 
petit abbé !” me dis-je avec amertume, “il a fait son chemin, lui!” 
But the course of my reflections was changed by the sight of another 
person, in a dress of scarlet and silver, who rode in a carriage imme- 
diately behind that of the empress ... Serait-ce? ... Oh! non; cela 
n’est pas possible. The carriage draws near—passes me close—I am not 
mistaken. The costume of chamberlain cannot hide from me an old 
pratique: it is M. de Rinville! Only think, s said I, M. le Marquis 
de Rinville, the aristocratic marquis—the émigré, chamberlain at the 
court of Bonaparte! And then, again—Dérigny, le petit abbé Dérigny 
—that patriot—that enemy of titles and privileges—sworn foe to arbi- 
waty power, caracoling as equerry at the door of an empress’s carriage ! 
Ah! quand ils se rencontrent dans les salons du méme palais, apres avoir 
suivi des partis si opposes, peuvent-ils plus s’empécher de rire que ces 
deux augures dont parle Cicéron ?’ 


These reflections soon gave way to others more in character. 
The abbé Dérigny—his old pratique— general of division—grand 
equerry—high in favour. “ Oh! here is a patron worth far 
more to me than poor M. Philippe, le maitre d’hétel, and 
madame Philippe, la femme de chambre.” 


‘ On the morrow I presented myself at the general’s. He lived in a 
large house: servants in rich liveries lounged in the hall. I noticed 
particularly a tall chasseur, in green and silver, and a valet-de-chambre, 
qui avait l’air d’un monsieur. I was told that M. le général could not 
be seen; that nobody was admitted to M. le comte without a letter of 
appointment. At last I prevailed on them to announce me; and after 
waiting a long time, I was introduced. 

‘ The general had just completed his toilette. His coat was loaded 
with embroidery, and the cross of the legion of honour, with- other 
decorations, was conspicuous on the breast. Along with the insignia 
of the new, he had acquired all the formality, the stiffness, the hauteur 
of a nobleman of the old court. ‘“ Good day to you, monsieur Giffard,” 
said he; “ what motive brings you hither? Can I be of any service?” 
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I made shift to relate, in as few words as I could, my unhappy con- 
dition, and the hopes I had formed upon his protection. He reflected 
an instant ; then, saying that at present he had no place at his disposal, 
he offered to give me a letter to M. le duc Dorbés, un grand person- 
nage, parent de sa femme, qui était 4 la téte d’une vaste administration. 
I thankfully accepted his offer: he sat down, and I remained standing 
while he wrote. Just then, his chasseur announced a message from 
court. He rose, received it with an air of profound respect, put what 
he had written into my hand, and, without noticing my humble 
reverence, hurried down stairs, stepped into his carriage, and drove 
rapidly away. I had no opportunity of sounding his political senti- 
ments, but I remarked that the ci-devant patriot never pronounced the 
name of his majesty the emperor, or her majesty the empress, without 
a most courtier-like emphasis.’ 

The letter of recommendation obtained for Giffard the place 
of “ huissier du cabinet.” Yes; the “ grande protection” of 
monsieur le général comte Dérigny had promoted our hero to 
the place of cabinet portc: to his excellency, monseigneur le 
duc Dorbés, “ parent de madame la comtesse et a la téte d'une 
vaste administration.” He takes the imatter, however, “en 
Frangais, spirituel et philosophe. - En verité c’était une ) lace 
fort douce ... sauf la sonnette et ennui.” His only source of 
uneasiness was, lest among the members whom he daily ushered 
in to his excellency, he might stumble on some old camarade— 
some former colleague—some one whom he had known in his 
prosperity. 

* One morning I had manceuvred successfully to avoid being recog- 
nized by a dancer of my theatre, and an old colleague in the Five 
Hundred, and was congratulating myself on my escape, when whom 
should I see enter; avec grand fracas, and in the splendid costume of 
chamberlain, but M. le Marquis de Rinville. How to escape recog- 
nition? I knew he was short-sighted, and I trusted that... but no. [1 
s’avance vers moi intr¢pidement, armé d’une petite lorgnette qu'il braque 
sur ma figure. I dropped my eyes—turned aside my head—in vain: 
“ Eh! c’est Giffard !"—*“ The same,” said I, trying to put a good face 
on the matter. “ What!” resumed he, in a tone of impertinent pity, 
‘“‘ my poor friend, porter to the duke Dorbés!”—“ What,” retorted I, 
“ M. le marquis, chamberlain to Napoleon Bonaparte!” I saw I had 
pierced through his triple mail of self-conceit. ‘ Why, my dear fellow, 
what would you have?” he replied, stammering, “ circumstances... . 
events .... unlucky events ....” Monseigneur’s cabinet-door here 
opened, and I was obliged to announce M. le Chambelian de Rinville.’ 

Secrets in Giffard’s ménage which we shall not disclose, had 
kept him from seeking an introduction to his old patron. He 
now resolves to present himself. M. le Chambellan resided in 
a magnificent hotel, but his apartment was on the third floor, 
“et presque aussi modeste que le mien.” The ground and first 
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floors were inhabited by his former steward, M. Déristel. |The 
émigré marquis had recovered only a small part of his estates, 
and M. Moreau Déristel, thanks to the revolution he had so 
much execrated, was a man of large property. Notwithstand- 
ing Giffard’s retort to the émigré chambellan, his old pratique 
received him with great good humour. 

‘Then sit down—no ceremony: are we not all equal since this 
blessed revolution, which, thanks to God and the emperor, is drawing 
toa close? .... Yesterday you half reproached me with having ac- 
cepted office under the new regime. In that I have but followed the 
example of the rest of my party. Why should J be ashamed? The 
emperor, too—is he not aman .... aman .... aman, in short, out 
of the common line. . general . . . statesman . . . legislator... No, mo; 
I have no reason to blush at having attached myself to him, especially 
as he honours me with his esteem; and I am able to make my way in 
his court as well as in the old one .... cest trés beau.”——“ Oui, sans 
doute, repris-je, et trés avantageux, pour tous ceux qui ont le bonheur 
de vous étre attachés.” ’ 

The domestic reasons which had indisposed Giffard to making 
an application to the marquis, secured the success of it now 
that it was made. The chamberlain had imterest enough to 
procure for his old es the place of contréleur de ville, a 
Roanne, département de la Loire ; and while madame Giffard 
was exclaiming upon the impossibility of exiling herself from 
Paris, she was suddenly summoned to a more distant ‘quarter. 
We wish we had space to draw the curtain more ceremoniously 
upon this unique character, the flower of coututitres and the 
pink of grisettes. But the lament of the husband must needs 
satisfy ws—“ Mourir si jeune! pauvre Thérése !” 

“© Me voila donc woul sans enfans, et libre comme un gar- 
con.” Whether it was grief, or the want of conjugal control, 
the contréleur de ville comported himself far less respectably 
than the fournisseur or the député. He entered ‘his! office, 
“bien décidé a flatter ses supérieurs,” and to indemnify 
himself by lording it over his subordinates. ‘Complaints arose 
of partiality, and the contréleur was reduced to the rank of 
commis @ cheval. He remonstrated—complaitied—*“‘on ‘me 
conséilla de me taire; par prudence je me tus.” To dissipate 
his chagrin, he takes to rinking : errors creep into his ‘ac- 
counts, and accusations of connivance are preferred. He is 
reduced to the lowest grade dans les droits réunis—that of 
commis ad pied. He was more indignant than ever; but the 
angrier he grew, the more he drank, andthe less he attended 
to business. He was dismissed: he had trusted to his “ petites 
flatieries, petites intrigues,” for making his way rapidly in the 
service, He had done so, “ mais ce fut un chemin retrograde.” 
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He would now return to private life—he would no more 
accept of office—he would turn philosopher. On these terms 
alone would he consent to remain “au milieu de cette France 
asservie,” where his talents had been so ill rewarded ..... ° 
* Je me fis barbier dans un village du Dauphiné.” 

Giffard, in his retreat, studied Candide, and beguiled his 
leisure with musing on the six kings, who, “ pour passer le 
tems,” are found amusing themselves at the carnival at 
Venice. “ Et moi aussi, je suis un roi détréné; j'ai été dé- 
puté riche, et me voila pauvre et barbier de village. The phi- 
losophy derived from Candide, he strengthened by living 
examples. At this very time, the old king of Spain was at 
Marseilles ; the young one at Valencey ; the ex-king of Sweden 
on his travels; the majesty of Naples in Sicily ; he of Portugal 
in the Brazils, and the pope at Fontainbleau. “Oh, me,” said 
Giffard, “if they were to take it into their heads, or were at 
liberty, to direct their steps to the Adriatic, how many majesties 
incoeg. might meet. to spend the carnival at Venice !” 

Giffard, on his departure for the provinces, had left the 
emperor at the summit of his glory. “ La France et l'Europe 
se taisent devant lui,” was a common saying, in which the 
ex-deputy, insolvent manager, malcontent, was fain to ac- 
quiesce. “ Je compris que je devais me taire comme la France 
et Europe.” It was now near the end of 1813; and Giffard 
could perceive, as he shaved the travellers who alighted at the 
aubeérge (from whom he seldom failed to extract “quelques 
on-dit, quelques confidences, quelques indiscretions”), that ad- 
miration for le grand empereur was on the wane. “ Ami,” said 
an old émigré camarade of the perruquier’s, whom he had 
recognized as he flourished the razor over him, “ tout ne va 
peste pas si mal pour l’autel et pour le trone! Voila toute 
"Europe qui se réveille! qui sait?”... Then, as if afraid he 
had. gone too far—‘‘ Upon my soul, I think you have still as 
light a. hand as when you shaved the regiment !” 

On the contrary, the official people aie passed through his 
hands wore faces much less satisfied than of yore. En old 
colleague of Giffard’s, in particular, one of the Five Hundred, 
“ gtand republicain” then, but converted by the 13th Brumaire 
into,a senator,of Bonaparte’s, takes blame to himself for not 
having,acted on that day up to his principles. “ Had we but 
resisted! ... Tis true,” muttered he, “ I should not now have 
my sénatorerie .... but,” in a still lower tone, “ shall I be able 
to keep it!” Then, as if alarmed, like the émigré, he suddenly 
changed the discourse, and launched out into something about 
the star of Napoleon. 
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“Oh! oh!” said Giffard, “ opinions are changing, ‘parties 
are fermenting ; the émigrés are hoping, and the senators trem- 
bling. As I live, there will be a bouleversement.’ S’ils*y 
trouvait quelque chose pour moi.” The perruquier had hitherto 
gossiped amicably with the village elders; but that night he 
quarrelled with them all: “ J’eus une querelle littéraire avec 
le vicaire, une querelle politique avec le maitre de poste, une 

uerelle théologique avec le curé.” He got not a wink of sleep 
the whole night, and rose in the morning, convinced that it’ was 
a shame his talents should be of no other use “ que celle de 
faire la barbe a ses concitoyens.” 

Great news at the aubérge! The “corps legislatif,” dumb 
from its birth, had suddenly found the use of speech, and, had 
exercised it in an energetic address to his majesty‘ du. moins 
assez énergique pour le temps ov nous vivions,”. His impatience 
now fairly boiled over. He sets out; his thoughts wing, their 
flight back to the memorable days of the Revolution ; he expects 
to find all Paris in an uproar. “ J’arrivai!... tout était tranquille; 
calme et soumis.” And the emperor had replied to the corps 
legislatif by .... closing the assembly ! - 

He meets an old acquaintance, a lady, and hazards a word or 
two about the recent events: ‘“ Elle les ignorait ’—‘* Diable ™. 
said Giffard to himself, ‘‘ people are mighty indifferent to the 
controversy between notre grand empereur.and \the corps legis- 
latif. Here now is a good lady who knows nothing about ‘the 
matter. 1{ was not soin the days of the Revolution ; “‘les.femmes 
s’en occupaient.” 4) 

Curious to learn what the old patriots thought at, this crisig, 
he pays his respects to general Dérigny, who was then in Paris, 
just recovering froma wound. He found him full of complaints. 
He complained of his wound, that had kept him from the field— 
of his juniors, who in the mean time bad got the start of him, 
and been made maréchals—of his superiors in command, wee 
seemed to have forgotten his existence. aay 


‘I thanked him for his kindness to Henri. “ Ah! oui, yout’ wife’s 
son I believe. Yes, he is brave, but that is no merit. .By-the+bye; I 
would have you recommend him, when you see him next, not, te give 
himself up to those idées de philosophie, d’idéologie, qui visent,trop au 
républicanisme. Obedience—uncompromising obedience, and, above, all, 
devotion, are the qualities we look for in a soldier.” Yes,” replied L, 
anxious to be civil, “ devotion, of which you have yourself giveni,so 
bright an example ;’—“ c’est pour un dévouement pour votre, patrie” 4 «). 
—‘* Oh ! la patrie!” interrupted he, with a shrug of his shoulders, .. He 
stopped—drank a glass of vin d’ Espagne—was silent, and I durst not 
resume the discourse.’ 
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Giffard. mext waited upon M. de Rinville. He found him 
busy. projecting a féte to be got up, by way of surprise, for the 
empress Marie Louise, “ dans les petits appartemens :” 


© For you know,” added he, “in the present posture of affairs it 
would not be thought quite correct to give entertainments trop eclatans. 
But it is these private fétes that require most skill—most contrivance— 
most genius. Now I want an active person—intelligent pour une foule 
de détails, and you are exactly the man for my purpose.” I confess I 
was not a little surprised at finding the court occupied with fétes at the 
present crisis; but of course I said nothing to M. de Rinville. 1 only 
congratulated him on the rapid rise which le jeune Henri had made in 
his profession. “Ah! oui, oui,” me dit-il, “ diable! mon Henri, le fils 
de ta femme, notre fils, c’est un joli sujet; il me fera homneur... It 
will be a proud moment when Henri has distinguished himself enough 
to’ be introduced to the emperor; when I am able to say how, a mere 
boy, le' jeune homme ¢tait déja frappé d’admiration pour les hauts faits 
du grand Napoleon.” Here I could not help sounding the marquis 
cautiously and distinctly on the present posture of affairs—‘ Ah! well... 
affairs... . a)little critical just now... yes, I know what you would say... 
Spain ....,Russia... Europe and the corps legislatif, qui veut faire le 
factieux. Mais le voila déja mis a la raison... As for the allies... Oh! 
I grant our emperor, has gone a little too far—been a little... Que veux 
tu? The strongest heads are liable to error, but all will end well~— 
Europe will submit to peace on the emperor's terms, ou ma foi tant pis 
pour elle. Pensons a notre féte. 

«<° Thtis,” said Giffard, “TI come to Paris, not certain whether I may 
not'be called on to take a part in opposition to the emperor ; and behold, 
Tam engaged to assist in getting up a féte for the empress !”’ 


The next day, Giffard found the marquis lecturing le jeune 
Henri on the subject of those idées de philosophie which, 
according to the ci-devant patriot general Dérigny, bordered 
too nearly on republicanism. ‘The young man, it seems, had 
even gone so far as to question the propriety of serving in the 
army, and even to request to be allowed to lay down his com- 
mission. But the war having now recoiled upon France, and 
become one of self defence, the young patriot had eagerly 
retracted his request. 


‘* Bien, fort bien,” dit M. de Rinville... Oui, c'est un devoir pour 
un jeune homme de défendre son prince ; et toi, qui, dés le collége étais 
si enthousiaste de notre magnanime empereur... certainement ce n’est 
pas dans ce moment-ci... Aussi je m’¢tonnais... Mais, grace au ciel, tu 
as Yecormu ton erreur. Henry contented himself with replying, that 
under the present circumstances he should blush not to fly to the succour 
of his country. “ Oui, oui,” dit le marquis, “a patrie ... et l’ empereur. 
Parce qu’il a éprouvé quelques revers, i y a des imbéciles qui croient .. . 
Mais ‘aidé de toi et des braves qui te ressemblent, il se relévera et il 
cqntinuera de faire le bonheur de la France ; et des gentilhommes, et 
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de tous les hommes dé bien qui auront le bon esprit de s’attacher & lui.” 
Henry replied once more, that he should always be ready to serve his 
country. “ Et Pempereur ... surtout V’empereur,” repliqua le vieil 
émigre.’ 

The next day, Giffard, to his surprise, found M. le Marquis 
“toujours si fat et si content de lui-méme”—meditative, anxious, 
and occasionally deep in reverie: Henri had called to take 
leave, and was expressing himself with warmth on the noble 
duty he was going to discharge. 

‘ The marquis shrugged his shoulders and cast up his eyes. “Oh! 
you young men—you always see things en beau. Why now I su 
you imagine the enemy already beaten? but I—I have had experience, 
and ... Have you done well to recall your commission ?”—“ Did you not 
yesterday, sir, congratulate me on having done so ”—* Yes, certainly— 
yesterday ; but you cannot dissemble that circumstances are very serious, 
and when I think that we have been brought to this pass by a mad love 
of conquest...” On my word, I do believe if Henri had taken it into 
his head, as he had done the day before, to speak slightingly of notre 
magnanime empereur M. le Chambellan would not have rebuked him.’ 


Giffard took the first opportunity of peter the reason of 
this sudden change of sentiment. It appeared by the reply 
that the marquis had been, in the interim, chez la petite vicom- 
tesse de .... a great rendezvous of all persons devoted to the 
old regime; that he had there heard it asserted positively that 
the emperor could not stand his ground ; that they had indulged 
in greater freedoms of speech than usual, calling the emperor, 
a soldier of fortune—a scrubby lieutenant of artillery—an adven- 
turer ....”=— An adventurer !”—*“ Qui, aventurier! et bien 
pis—cruel language to hear for one who has the honour ‘'to'be 
his chamberlain !” 

It appeared that M. de Rinville had adjourned thence ‘to 
the baron Gautier’s, one of the new regime (for the marquis 
frequented the drawing-rooms of both sides, being ‘as the 
vicomte de said of him, de deux paroisses comme les 
pies), that nobody joked there—tous ces braves gens avaient 
Yair fort effrayé; one was trembling for his prefecture; an- 
other for his sénatorérie ; a third for his receiver-generalship ; 
the merchants were apprehensive of plunder ; pe the ladies 
dreaded the Cossacks. 


‘ But would you believe it? Amidst the hum and noise of the ton- 
versation, I overheard a prefect of some department or other reflectitig 
upon his majesty for obstinacy. Yes, monsieur le préfet said obsti- 
nacy. J’en ai frissonné. Giffard, Giffard, things are not going well. 
It is long since I have heard so much fteedom of speech in a drawing- 
room of the new regime. ’Tis not what notre grande homme has: een 
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used to. But what I have got to relate is more perplexing still. I think 
you will allow it quite enough to put a man, situated as I am, dans un 
grand embarras. You must know that it has been communicated to me 
in confidence .... and you will perceive the necessity of not letting this go 
any further .... well, then, it has been whispered to me under the strictest 
secresy, that in case of .... of a complete reverse, there may be a thought 
of .... 4 question about restoring .... yes, recailing, and then .... Cer- 
tainly, I am strongly attached to the emperor, but before that I was: .. . 
and, indeed, I am still, at heart, attached a d’augustes infortunés .... 
N’y a-t-il pas de quoi perdre la téte! Ah! il faut en convenir, notre 
d homme a fait bien des témérités; cette guerre de Russie était 
‘une imprudence .... et d'une ambition .:.. gigantesqne....! Mais 
qu’ ést-ce que je dis? Pourquoi m’ inquieter? Quoiqu’il arrive, ne 
suis-je pas sur mes pieds? Si Napoleén triomphe, je suis son cham- 
bellan ; si, l'on, rétablit ’ancien regime, je suis marquis Francais.”— 
“ Fort bien,” me dis-je “ monsieur le marquis est tranquille ; mais moi, je 
ne le suis pas,”’ 

And Giffard, who'had proposed vesting his little property in 
a paper about to be started, called Le Courrier des armées, 
hastens to break off the negotiation. 

Meantime February had passed away, and March was near a 
close, wounded men and prisoners were daily brought in, and 
fresh bodies of infantry and cavalry were set out to join the 
army. Formerly, when troops left the city, the Parisians used 
to calculate that it would be weeks before they arrived in pre- 
sence of the enemy ; but now, afew hours, and “those brave fellows 
will be on the field of battle.” Terror began to prevail, and the 
women to hide their effects. Giffard, at this time, was paying 
his addresses to a madame Belamy, the mistress of a café, a 
fanatical Bonapartist. The precautions taken by her female 
acquaintance moved her indignation greatly—it was so pusil- 
lanimous—so “ injurieuse pour l’empereur.” 

¢‘Qne day I was warmly pressing my suit, when my protestations 
were suddenly interrupted by the striking of a time-piece. I looked 
around—the sound seemed to come from the opposite wall; but there 
was no clock visible. Madame Belamy turned pale—then red. “ Ah! 
grand Dieu!” she exclaimed, “I forgot it was wound up for a fort- 
night.” The good lady, in ridiculing the pusillanimity of her friends, had 
not forgotten to purvey a hiding-place for herself. Judge what would 
have been the security of her valuables in their secret depository, with a 
time-piece regularly striking the hours, half-hours, and quarters! 
Madame Belamy made all haste to silence the tintinnabulary infor- 
mant. “ Diable!” thought I, “if the Bonapartists believe there is 
occasion to hide their effects, what ought I to do, who share neither 
their admiration nor their confidence.”’ 

An apparition at length put an end to all Giffard’s doubts as 
to what would be the result, 
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‘ One morning, in the first week of April, as I was lounging with a 
party of my camarades (he had enrolled himself in the National Guard, 
then newly re-embodied, to be again disbanded) before the guard-house, 
where we had passed the night, a Cossack mounted on a little horse, 
and carrying a long-lance, crossed at full gallop the little square where 
we were posted: he was the first we had seen. I cannot describe the 
sensation which the sight produced. Voila donc un ennemi, un étranger, 
un vainqueur! The French are no longer masters in their own capital. 
.-.+ On our return home to head-quarters, we saw a column of Russians 
defiling along the Boulevards. An unknown general, his hat adorned 
with a plume of cock’s feathers, rode at its head. It seemed as though 
a new nation had succeeded to the one I had left. “Mon ami,” said an 
acquaintance, taking me by the hand, “ voila notre plus beau jour 
depuis vingt cing ans!”— Mon ami,” said another, pale with exaspe- 
ration, “ voila le plus affreux des jours pour la France !”——“ A shameful 
day !” sighed forth an old citizen, “ but not more shameful than those, 
when we followed at the heels of a conquering soldier into Vienna, 
Berlin, Moscow, Madrid.” “Vivent les Cossaques!” shouted an old 
woman from an upper window, her face covered with paint. Still not 
a word, not a sign, had discovered the secret wish of many hearts—when 
suddenly I beheld, in the midst of the crowd that thronged the boule- 
vards, some white cockades. “Eh mais! grand Dien! who. is that 
man.prancing up and down there among the allied troops, who wears 
the cackade which has not been seen here these five-and-twenty years? 
Me trompé-je? non, e’est bien lui! c’est M. de Rinville. Eh, what! 
but yesterday chamberlain to Marie Louise ; he was for escorting her to 
Blois, and wanted me to accompany him ; and to-day in the train of the 
allies, with a white cockade in his hat! C’est bien fort! c’est bien 
prompt! But numbers had been equally prompt. In a short time my 
eyes were absolutely dazzled with white cockades, and forthwith I 
hoisted a white cockade myself.’ 


On returning to the café of his Bonapartist mistress, he very 
prudently deposited the white cockade in his pocket. Vain 
recaution! a rival suitor had seen it in his hat, and denounced 
Bim to the lady. She was furious; but Giffard was so afflicted, 
seemed so ready to weep at the bare idea of being suspected, 
that his mistress began to melt; when, unhappily taking’ out 
his handkerchief to wipe his eyes, “la cocarde blanche tombe 
de ma poche.” 
The greatest day of all now came—the day of the king—of 
Louis le Gros, or le Désiré. 
¢ An immense crowd of nobles of both regimes, and of general officers 
followed his carriage. They observed no order; their horses pressed 
one upon another; the whole troop wore the appearance of a mélée, 
rather than of a procession. See,” said some among the spectators, 
«how eagerly they are rushing to dispute places and honours under the 
new government !——how they jostle one another to get nearest the royal 
carriage!” In this disorderly troop I recognized general Derigny, who 
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was spurring among the foremost. I recognized M. le Chambellan de 
Rinville, in the dashing uniform of an officer of the national horse- 
guard, his face radiant with jay. I recognized a number of other 
personages who had escorted Marie Louise to Blois, and who had 
returned in all haste to escort Louis XVIII. into Paris.... Eh! mais, 
ces grands officiers, ces sénateurs, are they to blame, for doing the best 
for themselves? But then, does not their conduct excuse mine? If 
men of the highest rank scruple not to act thus, why should we, nous 
autres gens du peuple, incommode ourselves with a conscience? For 
my part, toujours aux exp¢diens, I have been of every party in turn: 
I-have cried, Vive le vainqueur. Have I reason to blush? I have 
studied only my own interests; but was I charged with the care of 
other men’s interests? Je vous le demande, le perruquier Laurent 
Giffard est-il pire que beaucoup de sénateurs de Bonaparte ?’ 

The line of defence taken by M. le Perruquier Giffard was 
adopted by his patron, M. le Marquis de Rinville. The latter 
wished to employ a writer of vaudevilles, to compose a “ petite 
piéce de circonstance, quelque chose sur les événemens du 
jour’’—no matter what, provided it was good, and complimentary 
to the august allies. 

«* And I may tell him,” said I, “that he need not seruple saying as 
much ill as he hkes of Bonaparte ?”—* Certainly not, but tell him that, 
as from yourself. I should not like to have it said that I—I, you know; 
who have been chambellan de cet homme-la .... Although, between you 
and me, what could they say against me in particular? Was not 
Alexander his friend? Is not Francis his father-in-law? I am not 
treating him worse than these messieurs—their majesties, I should say.’ 


It was with no agreeable sensations, that some months after 
this, M. le Marquis de Rinville, high in place and honour under 
the Bourbons, saw his curtain drawn, and heard his valet 
announce, as the news of the morning, that ‘“‘ Bonaparte has 
landed at Cannes.” Still less was the ci-devant chambellan at 
ease, when an imperial billet summoned him, in his capacity of 
chamberlain, to repair instantly to the palace, to do homage to 
his majesty the emperor and king, 

«« But I flatter myself,” said the marquis, “he will prove neither 
vindictive nor a persecutor. I have been advised to abscond, to hide 
myself; fi donc! After all; what have I done? I have nothing to 
fear, and .... I don’t fear any thing. N’est-ce pas, monsieur Giffard, 
que je n’ai rien 4 craindre?” It was easy to see that the poor marquis 
was il at ease, as he said this.’ 

Just then the imperial billet was handed in. At first he was 
disposed to look upon it as a joke they were playing him, But 
no .... there was the signature .... the protocol .... ‘‘ me voila 
convoqué.” As for refusing to obey the mandate, it was not 
to be thought of a moment, “Je m’en souviens, avant son 
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départ, Napoléon ne badinait pas avec les gens de sa maison.” 
His only course was, to repair instantly to court. 

** Allons, vite, Blondin, apportez-moi mon habit de chambellan.”— 
“Votre habit?” dit Blondin.—“ Oui, n’entendez-vous pas?”—“ Eh! 
mais, monsieur le marquis ....”—“ Eh bien! quoi ?”—“ Je ne Yai plus.” 
“Comment? vous n’avez plus mon habit !”—“ Monsieur le Marquis ‘ne 
se souvient-il pas qu'il y a un mois il a bien voulu me Je donner?” 
— Vous l’avez vendu! ah! malheureux, mis¢rable valet!” ne vous 
desolez pas, monsieur le marquis: le fripier ne s’en est peut-étre pas 
encore défait ; il voudra bien me le préter ; il demeure 4 deux pas, je 
cours ...."= Je yous chasse, si vous ne me rapportez mon habit. 

*Blondin se fit un peu attendre. Le marquis s’impatientait, se 
désespérait. Enfin, voila Blondin tout essouflé, mais triomphant: ‘il a 
retrouve l’habit. “ Ah! tu es un gargon charmant,” lui dit le niarquis, 
en passant précipitemment Vhabit nacarat.... Eh mais! est-ce que 
je suis engraissé, depuis que je n’ai mis cet habit? je le trouve étroit 
+++. mon épée, mon chapeau .... Qu’ est-ce que c’est? étez donc cette 
cocarde ; vous voulez donc me perdre? J’espére, monsieur Giffard, que 
vous ne raconterez 4 personne ce petit incident.’ 


Changes equally abrupt, though perhaps not so amusing, 
were exhibited in other quarters. 

‘I never saw a sadder or more ominous day than the 19th March. 
The Carrousel, and the courts of the Tuileries were filled with a crowd 
a la fois consternée et furieuse. Woe to the man who failed to make 
manifest his hatred of the usurper: il était assailli, frappé .... oh! que 
le populace est féroce quand ses passions fermentent !’ 


The 20th March, at six in the morning, there was a total 
change. A crowd, as dense as that of the evening, filled the 
streets and promenades; but joy had taken place of gloom, 
They ran towards the Tuileries with cries and acclamations. 
Woe to the man who should have dared to utter a word in 
favour of the Bourbons. “Eh, grand Dieu !” said I internally, 
“are there then two canailles? What if the two exasperated 
mobs should meet? But no, there was but one; it was the 
same: I recognized among those who were now shouting vive 
Pempereur, hundreds who the evening before had vociferated 
vive le roi with equal pertinacity. The myer were eve 
where busily at work transforming royal into imperial. “ E 
bien!” said one, “the two last letters are well off; they keép 
their places under all regimes; they were there even under 
the national.” 

The language of the news-mongers, perhaps, exhibited the 
variation of sentiment in Parisian society at this epoch, most 
nicely. At first it was, “ There is a report that the Corsican 
brigand has landed at Cannes.”” Some days after, it had got 
to, “Have you heard the news?—the fool-hardy usurper has 
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been received at Grenoble.”"——The form then became, “ I have 
it from good authority, that general Bonaparte has entered 
Lyons.’ Then, “It appears certain that Napoléon is at Fon- 
tainebleau.” Finally, on the 20th of March, “His majesty 
the emperor and king arrived this evening at the Tuileries.” 
Upon the second restoration of the Bourbons, the Memoirs 
of the Perruquier’s Life and Times, fall off considerably in interest, 
and degenerate at last into an idle tale of love and intrigue. 
But the excellent author had exhausted all the regimes with 
which it was safe to meddle; and it must be owned that a 
reigning one is a difficult subject for a freely-speaking pen. 
“ Faut-il done attendre que nos ennemis soient a terre pour les 


frapper ?” 





Arr. VIII.—Two Years in New South Wales; a Series of Letters, 
comprising Sketches of the actual State of Society in that Colony; of its 
peculiar Advantages to Emigrants; of its Topography, Natural 
History, §&c. §c. By P. Cunningham, Surgeon, R.N. 1827. 2 vol. 
12mo. . 


TF the child be the father of the man, then is the colony the 

mother of the full-grown and firmly-established state: it 
contains within itself, from the hour of its birth, the principles 
of its greatness or fall, and the accidents of its early years 
shape its course through the future. The traits of infancy are 
the indication of the settled character; and the anecdotes of a 
colony foreshow the measure and character of its capabilities : 
New South Wales, it must be confessed, is a very old-fashioned 
infant;, it mixes up the weakness of infancy with the vices 
of ,age; the promise of youth, with the hard-featured and 
deeply-seated habits of advanced life. The very singularities 
of nee nondescript colony, however, make it worthy of exami- 
nation ; for its constitution is one of the most instructive of 
moral experiments on a great scale. It. presents us with a 
series of interesting trials of the new social birth: the strength 
and influence of circumstances on the character of man are 
there fully developed; not so much in their first effects of 
forming a character, as in their more difficult task of changing 
and new modelling one. We graft our iniquity upon a young 
and vigorous stock; the fruit is seen in the history of this 
state. The combination of natural advantages and commercial 
opportunities of a new country, with the industry, the enter- 
prise, and the experience, of an old one, may be seen in operation: 
the record of its effects is to be found in Mr, Cunningham’s 
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account of his residence of two years in the land ofirhis 
adoption. 

Mr. Cunningham’s work is pregnant with information: of\.a 
most instructive and amusing kind: for, though he cannot: be 
said to waste his space upon producing mere subjects of /enter- 
tainment, he luckily combines the talent of selecting facts’ of 
importance, and of communicating them in an agreeable man- 
ner, His opportunities have been considerable ;.a surgeon mm 
the navy, he has made four voyages as superintendant of \con+ 
vict ships; he has resided two years, at occasional intervals, 
in the colony, and travelled over a considerable portion: of ‘it. 
Having himself formed the determination of settling inthe 
country, it may be presumed that he let slip no opportunity of 
acquiring that information concerning its interest and character: 
which would be likely to prove useful to:him. Of! Mr. 
Wentworth’s work on the same colony we have already 
expressed our opinion* It is written with a strong: party spirit, 
and, though it contains much information,: that information 'is 
not turned to the best account. It certainly is not ah:agreeable 
work. Mr. Cunningham, on the contrary, is not mixed up with 
the parties of the new colony, which rage with a fierceness 
almost peculiar to colonies: he is, moreover, generally sensible’ 
and judicious, both in his remarks on society and in his advice 
to emigrants ; but it is undoubtedly as an observer that he is to! 
be chiefly valued. In this character we propose to: follow his! 
steps, and expect to gather from him an account of the more ' 
remarkable appearances, natural and social, of the country,which 
shall not be thought unworthy of a place in our pages.'! - 6 

Mr. Cunningham commences his work by describing the 
advantages of New South Wales to the emigrant, as contrasted! 
with the American States and the Canadas. He coincides with 
the opinion which, on a balance of all circumstances; we'have 
shown ourselves, in the article already referred to, disposed to 
favour ; though he does not take into consideration a’ moral 
objection dwelt upon by us with only its due importanee—the 
contamination of manners and habits likely to arise on the 
part of the emigrant’s family from associating with the con- 
vict-servants of the settlement; and, in general, from the low 
state of morality necessarily prevailing in a convict colony. 

In New South Wales a grant of land is procured with Jess 
difficulty and expense than in other countries to which the tide. 
of emigration is flowing: the climate is fine, disease ‘rare 
Obstacles at the outset are fewer; labour is cheap; its market 
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readier ; its improvement more rapid. We are not disposed to 
contradict the assertions or to confute the reasoning of our 
author; though his statement is not made, neither could we 
expect tosee it made, without an affectionate leaning to the 
country of his adoption. 

Mr: Cunningham next proceeds to settling the time at which 
awemigrant should leave England. After coming to the con- 
clusion that he should sail in August, in order to get his wheat 
in before 'the end of May in the next year, he describes the 
coast of New Holland, with which he will fall in im his course, 
and enters imto a general view of the geography of the great 
island::continent. The town of Sydney, of course, comes in 
for aivery particular description ; and the first impressions of 
the’ voyager are hit off pleasantiy. 

Sydney is a cheerful looking place ; the houses are‘of white 
freestohe, and built in the cottage style, detached from each 
other; and surrounded with neat wooden paling or trim geranium 
hedges; a garden 'teeming with flowers and vegetables is generally 
found, to .adjom it. The streets are wide, but neither payed 
nor lighted; but the general dryness of the climate, and the 
durable composition of the ground, render paving unnecessary, 
The town ruins in one direction, which may be called its length} 
a mile and a half: its breadth is -one fifth of that distance. 
There are' two:parish churches, and three dissenting chapels. 
The number of distilleries equals that of the parish churches ; 
the, other public institutions appear fully to correspond with 
the sizeof the town. The Australian and Sydney hotels, as 
well as Hill’s tavern, close by Hyde Park, afford all the accom- 
modations which are to be procured in similar establishments in 
this;country. Inferior taverns and tippling shops are _plenti- 
fully, scattered in every inhabited quarter of the town. In pub- 
lic amusements this capital is very deficient, and it is to be 
regretted, as it might draw the idler inhabitants from too close 
a\consideration of each other’s defects. A theatre is a grand 
desideratum; but neither free settlers, nor yet emancipists 
haye : been able to get up a company of players. Men so 
aceustomed to the tricks of life and the practice of deception, 
suchas many of the convicts, would surely not require much train- 
ing: James Hardy Vaux, who, in his most amusing memoirs, 
shows ;|himself so familiar with Shakspeare, would make a 
good;manager, provided he be not trusted with the disposal of 
the funds, 

The arbitrariness of fashion was never more clearly shown 
than at Sydney: the China and India manufactures which here 
are so highly prized, there possess no charms, London must 
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be stamped upon an article to make it an object of favonr. 
The latest fashions arrive monthly from town; and a miltiner, 
who was supposed to understand the modes of England, has 
lately returned with a fortune calculated at not less than 
£,12,000. The Australasians approach to our antipodes in dress 
and manners as well as in position; for by the time that the 
fashion has arrived at Sydney, it is reversed in London. - 

‘ Instead, however, of sighing after China crapes and India myslins, 
like the English beauties, our Sydney belles languish after nothing but 
what comes with the name of “ London” stamped upon it: the a 
duets of the Eastern loom being here too common, too cheap, and too 
durable for them to bedizen themselves out with—three defects, either 
of which would be quite sufficient to condemn a dress'in the eritical eyes 
of the majority of the fair. The keeping of a fashionable itary 
for ladies’ dresses has, consequently, been hitherto a most gainful.occu- 
petin here; and one active individual who flourished in this line: has 
ately returned to England with a fortune which I never heard calcu- 
lated at less than 12,000/., all acquired in about six short years. But 
the multiplication of show-rooms of this kind, of late, has é led the 
hopes of any more of these golden dreams beitig realized.’—Vol. i. p. 56. 


Personal cleanliness and neatness of domestic arrangements 
form a marked and very creditable feature in the character of 
the inhabitants of Sydney. The comforts and conveniences of 
life are all properly ie 4 and indastriously sought after. Un- 
happily, however, sobriety is not an Australasian virtue, and 
the scarcity of females, and the bad examples of the conyicts, 
render chastity a rare, and yet not a highly-prized, recommen- 
dation in that country. 

Mr. Cunningham speaks favourably of the quietness and 
order of Sydney; neither is the commission of crime so -fre- 
quent as might by some be expected. Street robbery is very 
rare; petty thefts and burglaries much more frequent; but 
robberies of masters by convict servants by no means common. 
The convict is wellaware that he is distrusted, and that the 
moment he is suspected no ceremony will be used with him. 
It speaks little in favour of the police of the colony, that 
brick walls are but a slender defence against the, ingenious 
burglars of Sydney, who pick a hole ina brick wall with the 
same facility that their untransported brethren in London pick 
a pocket in a crowd. 

‘Brick walls however afford but a sorry defence against our expert 
and ingenious burglars, who will pick a hole through one of such in a 
very few minutes,—no part of a house being safe; back, front, and 
gable, proving all equally inviting. They will effect their breach with 
a eelerity and a silence which few new-comers feel disposed to giye 
credit to, until they awake some morning yestless and bootless, mt on 
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prying round in quest of their stray habiliments, find themselves unex- 
pectedly assisted in the search by the friendly face of day-light now 
peeping through a port-hole in the wall, where no day-light had peeped 
before. Stone walls are therefore generally preferred for warehouses 
and stores, where articles of value have to be deposited.’—Vol. i. p. 63. 

In a society containing so many members who have already 
shown their contempt of the law, and who are necessarily held 
in by a strong hand alone, the interference of the magistrate 
necessarily descends, as in a slave-population, to minute 
offences, not cognizable in a freer society ; for instance, to in- 
solence, neglect of work, drunkenness, running away, absence 
without leave. So that though eight hundred individuals passed 
examination before the Sydney bench during the three first 
months of the year 1826, we are not to conclude that the whole 
population is steeped in actual crime. 

ish is plentifal in Sydney, and Mr. Cunningham speaks with 
delight of the grateful cries of “‘ Fish O!” which brought across 
his recollection the tender thought of his native and distant 
country. Our author however understands how to avail himself 
of the more solid enjoyments afforded by a shore abounding in 
fish. ‘Let all emigrants be informed of the Australasian fashion 
of mere on oysters : it is to be learned from this extract, 
which we s continue beyond the conclusion of the meal, to 
the description of a crab-hunt, a pleasant piece of natural 
history. 

*Mud oysters are ‘brought over from Botany Bay, where they are 
abundant ; and by fitting yourself out with a few slices ef bread and 
butter, and other requisites, and taking a pleasant strol] round any of the 
romantic shores of onr beautiful harbour, you may quickly secure a cheap 
and most delicious lunch from the sweet and finely-flavoured rock oysters 
wherewith all its tide rocks are crusted, and which are collected by poor 
individuals, and sold shelled at a shilling a quart. Cray-fish, lobsters, 
and prawns, are also commonly found ; while the little bays are perfectly 
alive with myriads of crabs during their breeding season, which may be 
observed moving quickly off into the sea on your approach, in such 
numbers, indeed, that the beach seems as if suddenly endowed with life, 
while these startled hordes are hurrying onwards (in hobbling sidelong 
gait) and wheeling themselves down into the soft sand, oyer which the 
sea ripplés. It is very amusing, too, to hunt the young crabs into their 
element, in order to witness the way in which they are assailed by the 
young toad-fish, who appear always on the watch to make them their 
prey, darting to the very edge of the water the moment they perceive 
the tiny swarm approach, in order to seize them before they can burrow 
into the sand. So eager are many of these to secure a feast, that they 
often run aground in endeavouring to accomplish their purpose. 
are rarely successful ; but when an unlucky member of the crab’ brood 
falls into their clutches, they cluster round, and each ‘seizing a limb, 
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shake and worry their victim as eagerly as a pack of hungry beagles 
would a helpless hare.’ 

The neighbourhood of Sydney affords picturesque views. 
Abrupt shores are described as remarkably diversified with huge 
masses of rock, and jutting out into shelving cliffs, which afford 
the most agreeable retreats from the rays of the noon-day sun. 
Such are the beauties of the road which immortalize the name 
of Mrs. Macquarie. On Sunday, Sydney displays a variety of 
carriages and horses of every description, which serves to prove 
the wealth of the inhabitants. It. may be worth notice as an 
indication of the manners of our Australasian brethren, that 
abundance of gigs may be hired in Sydney at fifteen shillings a 
day, and riding horses at ten. A four-horse stage coach runs 
twice a day, and a caravan once, between Sydney and Paramatta 
(a distance of fifteen miles), and another coach thrice a week to 
Liverpool (twenty-one miles), while a third proceeds from 
Paramatta to Windsor (twenty-three miles), three times a week 
also: these are proofs of a facility of communication, which, 
trifling as they are in themselves afford no slight indications of 
the flourishing state of the colony. In speaking of them, Mr. 
Cunningham might be supposed to refer to the stages of Black- 
heath or Richmond. Paramatta! Paramatta! is now the ery of 
him who erst perhaps exhausted his leathern lungs with pro- 
claiming City! City! 

The healthiness of the climate of New South Wales is extreme: 
Mr.Cunningham’s testimony on this head being that of ascientific 
and acute observer, comes with authority : intermittents, remit- 
tents, typhus, scarlet fever, small-pox, hooping-cough, and 
cramp, are unknown. Dysentery is the most prevalent disorder, 

et deaths from this cause are rare among individuals of sober 
fialiite. An ophthalmia likewise seems consequent upon a par- 
ticular wind, and is a disagreeable and inconvenient malady, 
which, however, appears readily to yield to simple remedies. 
On reaching the age of puberty, phthisis is liable to supervene, 
from the rapid increase of stature usual in Australasian youth 
at this period; but it is found that European phthisis is uni- 
formly cured, or at least relieved, by a removal thither, if resorted 
to in an early stage of the disorder. This is a result owing 
probably to the great dryness of the climate. 

It is, as Mr. Cunningham justly observes, this dryness of the 
atmosphere which renders the heat much less oppressive at 
equal degrees of temperature than in England. His remarks on 
this subject contain much information, and the subject, in 
reference to many considerations, is so important, that we shall 
transfer them. 
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‘ Even in our hot dry winds, with the thermometer at a hundred, the 
temperature has not been to me so intolerable as that of many summer- 
days I have experienced in England, with the thermometer from twenty 
to thirty degrees lower. A certain portion of vapour is necessary in the 
atmosphere to render it agreeable to animal respiration, but we can bear 
this amount of vapour to be diminished with less unpleasantness to our 
feelings than we can to have it increased. It matters not whether the 
temperature be high or low, if the vapour exceeds a certain ratio— 
the respiration is still oppressed by it; though the evil is greater, as a 
matter of course, in high than low temperatures. In the cold thick 
November fogs, our respiration feels certainly clogged and oppressed, but 
much more so in the hot days in summer, when the air is overcharged 
with moisture. People have been known to seat themselves in an oven 
with a leg of mutton roasting alongside of them ; but had a tea-cup of 
water been thrown into the oven, they would soon have made a speedy 
retreat. The Americans are in the habit of placing a tin of water upon 
the top of their stoves, to counteract the arid feel of the air from the 
drying effects of the stove; but were this vapour increased beyond a 
proper ratio, the cure would be more insufferable than the disease. The 
thermometer, therefore, is no just criterion in itself of the relative dis- 

bleness of climates with respect to temperature—we must take the 
rate of the hygrometer along with it.’ - 
- * * * * * *” ™ 

‘The barometer, though indicating the true weight of the general 
atmospheric column, gives us no indication as to its density ; and, in fact, 
it will mostly be found, that the lighter the atmospheric column is, the 
denser the lower stratum of the atmosphere is also.—The atmospheric air 
can only retain a certain portion of vapour in solution, as water can only 
retain a certain ion of salt in solution, heat increasing the solvent 
properties of both air and water, and cold, of course, diminishing them ; 
therefore when the temperature of the atmospheric column is diminished, 
or @ - of its pure air is subtracted from it, a portion of the vapours held 
in solution will naturally descend, and either increase the density of the 
lower atmospheric strata, or fall to the ground in shape of dew or rain.’ 

* ” * a x * * 


‘Cold moist air chills our bodies more than dry air at the same 
temperature, because the former carries off the heat generated by our bodies 
elie it being a more powerful conductor ; and hence, in passing out of 
the dry air of the hills down among the vapours in the valleys, in a 
winter's morning, we experience a sensation as if stepping out of the 
temperate into the frozen regions—although the thermometer indicates 
but afew degrees difference. In building a dwelling, therefore, it is a good 
rule to choose a moderately-elevated hill for its site, where you will not 
only experience less of the winter’s cold, but be less annoyed by the 
summer's heat.’ 

In a table kept at Sydney by major Goulburn, from May 
1821, to April 1822, the thermometer never rose above 754°, and 
never lower than 54° of Fahrenheit. 

The forest-trees of Australia are, with few exceptions, ever 
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Ty : the bark of many is deciduous: the wood is generally 
ard. Gums are exuded in considerable quantities. The 
apple-tree resembles the English apple-tree only in leaf. The 
forest and swamp oak bears but a slight affinity to the English 
oak. The name of the nettle-tree explains its peculiarity. The 
tea-tree, in the early period of the colony, served as a substi- 
tute for the genuine plant, and contaiming some saccharine 
matter, required no sugar. Australia possesses about one 
hundred and thirty species of acacia, and from these exudes 
the purest gum arabic in great quantities. A species of 
eucalyptus likewise produces manna in considerable abundance: 
it is found in flakes upon the grass, and also adhering to the 
branches and trunks ; several pounds may be often gathered in a 
very short space of time. Manna is one of the safest and almost 
the only pleasant purgative we possess, and has only been 
prevented from coming into general use by its high. price, 
which the supply from New South Wales will probably dimi- 
nish. The cedar is plentiful, and resembles the Honduras 
mahogany. The trees curryjong, kalang, or sassafras, and 
the boula retain their native appellations. The deciduous 
barks of several trees are used for various purposes, such as 
roofing cattle-sheds, and in making ropes. It is a remarkable 
circumstance observed in America, as well as Australia, that 
on the forests being cut down, young trees of a different species 
spring up. The chemistry of plants is probably destined to 
unfold some curious facts. It would seem that each species 
of plant derives a peculiar nourishment from the earth, and 
that though it may contain an abundant supply of sustenance 
for one description of vegetation, it may be thoroughly barren of 
the necessary supplies for another. Mr. per gage Hy supposes, 
in explanation of the fact already mentioned, that the ancient 
forest having exhausted the particular substance from the 
earth from which it derived its nourishment, restoration is 
only to be effected by such chemical changes in the constituent 
particles of the soil as may arise from the cultivation of other 
species. This theory, however, would only be satisfactory had 
the original trees died from want of sustenance, and not been felled 
for want of fuel. Mr. Cunningham refers to Mr. Sinclair’s valu- 
able observations on grasses. Upon a spot of land wherea 
renewal of the same grass of one particular species cannot be 
effected, various others may be raised; so that though the 
sward might be thin were only two or three species cultivated, 
the interstitious spaces would be filled up by adding to the 
varieties. Thus Mr. Sinclair detected in a square foot of old 
English pasture, no less than twenty-two varieties of grasses. 
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The native grasses of Australia are nutritious, but thin, and 

ow in tufts. The closeness of the richest Australian swards 
is calculated to be inferior to the old pastures of England by 
two thirds, but then it must be remembered, that in this essen- 
tial point, our pastures excel those of any other country. 

Australia is not rich in native fruits; but the climate agrees 
with the productions of almost every country; so that the 
colonists have succeeded in naturalizing almost every known 
fruit, whether of the tropics, or the more temperate quarters of 
the globe. Grapes flourish luxuriantly, but are subject to a 
blight: many zealous colonists aspire to filling their cellars 
with pipes of native wine. One gentleman alone is recorded 
to have stored no less than six and a haif ir om of native wine 
from the last vintage. Melons and pumpkins seem, however, 
to enjoy the climate beyond any other of the exotic produc- 
tions :— 


* Melons and pumpkins will absolutely over-run you if you do not 
give them most bounteous scope, and you need want neither water nor 
musk melons for six or eight months yearly on an average, if you duly 
time the sowings. Nothing can exceed their rich juiciness and flavour, 
and the rapidity of their "omg is almost miraculous, when a few 
showers of rain temper the hot days. The pumpkin makes an excellent 
substitute for the apple in a pie, when soured and sweetened to a proper 
temper by lemons and sugar. The black children absolutely dance and 
seream when they see one—pumpkin and sugar being their delight. 
Te the half of a shrivelled pumpkin hanging at the door of my tent on 
my first essay in settling, one of our sooty satyrs could do nothing for 
some minutes but fidget and skip; and with his eyes sparkling, and 
eountenance beaming in ecstacy, exclaim, “ Dam my eye, pambucan, 
dam my eye, pambucan!” such being the nearest point they can attain 
to the right pronunciation of their favourite fruit.’ 


The prevailing soil of New South Wales is clayey, and 
consequently well suited, under proper management, to a dry 
and warm climate. The wholesome effects of deep ploughing 
and thorough pulverization are developed by Mr. Cunningham 
with much acuteness. The more dense a substance is, the 
more rapidly it conducts heat and moisture; now to retain 
these important elements of vegetation, it is necessary to carr 
on a thorough process of pulverization. A well pulverized soil, 
while it retains its warmth, receives more amply than other 
soils the supply both of dew and rain. 

In consequence of the thinness of the wood in New South 
Wales, the pastoral system is chiefly followed: in America, 
where, before the land could be made available, every inch had 
of necessity to be cleared of timber, the farmer was driven to 
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expect his return from the cultivation of the soil. In America 
grants were of course comparatively small; in Australia they 
are large. Sheep are bred to an immense extent ; and from the 
peculiar adaptation of the climate and soil to the prosucton of 
fine wool, it is become the staple commodity of the colony. 
In 1813, it is said, the number of sheep in the colony amounted 
to 6,514; in 1821, to 119,777. The exportation of wool to 
England during the last year exceeded a million of pounds, and 
at the same rate of increase, in 1840, will reach to between 
thirty and forty millions of pounds. 

The horned cattle of the colony amounted in 1813, to 21,513, 
and in 1821, to 68,149. The breeds are a mixture of the Bengal 
buffalo variety, with the different English breeds that have been 
imported. The bulls, cows, calves, and bullocks, run all promis- 
cuously together in large herds: they chiefly pasture, as well as 
the most extensive flocks of sheep, in the new districts of 
Bathurst, Argyle, and Hunter’s River, on ungranted lands, some 
at a distance of two hundred and fifty miles from Sydney. The 
calves naturally become as wild, and almost as fleet, as deer : 
they are hunted, as in South America, into the:stock-yard by 
bands of horsemen, like the gauchos of the Pampas, and thence 
picked out as required. A stock-yard under six a in height, 
will be leaped by some of those kangaroos, as they are called, 
with perfect ease. Bullocks are recommended by Mr. Cun- 
ningham for draught, in preference to horses: we are not sure 
that he would not saddle and use them for riding, as is the mode 
in parts of Southern Africa : he certainly considers the speed of 
a well-taught, lively, strong, bullock little short of that of the 
horse. In the feeding of pigs, Mr. Cunningham has certainly 
made a discovery which, in the coal countries, will be properly 
estimated :— ; 

* It is a common saying among the Scotch housewives, that for every 
pound of salt you give a fatting pig, you have in return a pound of pork ; 
and the herring salt is bought up in Scotland for this very purpose. The 
high price of salt here, however, prevents it either aoe applied as a 
manure or as a means of fattening or improving the health of stock. I 
observed once, on a farm a few miles from Sydney, where a large quan- 
tity of sea-ware had been collected for manure, that a herd of pigs which 
chanced to approach, rushed forward oncamaagin, "i it were antong it, 
and devoured it in a most ravenous manner. e proprietor declared 
they had never tasted this ware before, and instinct therefore could alone 
have led them to it. Settlers living near places where these sea plants 
abound, might thus avail themselves y thereof. I had often heard 
it said among sailors, that pigs would fatten on coals, and although I had 
observed them very fond of munching up the coals and cinders that came 
in their way, still I conceived they might relish them more as a condi- 
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ment or medicine than as food, till I was assured by a worthy friend of 
mine long in command of a ship, that he once knew of a pig being lost 
for several weeks in a vessel he commanded, and it was at last found to 
have tumbled into the coal-hole, and there lived all that period without 
2, single morsel of any thing to feed upon but coals: on being dragged 
out, it was found as plump and fat as if it had been feasting on the most 
nutritious food. Another friend told me of a similar case, which came 
under his observation ; and although these muy be solitary instances, yet 
they serve at least to show the wonderful facility which the stomachs of 
certain animals possess of adapting their digestive powers to such an 
extraordinary species of food, and extracting wholesome nourishment 
therefrom. When we consider coal, however, to be a vegetable produc- 
tion, containing the constituent principles of fat, carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, our surprise will decrease.” 

The wild animals of New South Wales are numerous, but 
very few are carnivorous, and none of a formidable size. The 
native dog, as it is called, is generally believed to be an impor- 
tation: he is the object of pursuit, and serves the “ Bathurst 
Hunt”? for a fox : he is destructive to the sheep, and in company 
with others,'will hunt and kill a tame dog. He somewhat re- 
sembles 4 shepherd’s dog in appearance. This animal, and the 
hydromys, are the only quadrupeds of New Holland destitute of 
the pouch. ‘The marsupiate family of animals may be accounted 
among the most singular varieties of nature. The manner in 
which the offspring are transferred from the womb to the pouch 
has never yet Seam settled by naturalists, although the inquiry 
has been-pursued with great eagerness, and Mr. Cunningham 
— not to have had an opportunity of throwing light on the 
subject. ‘It is ascertained that the young are born prematurely 
and become attached to the mamme of the mother in a very 
early state of development; that the pouch in which they pass 
their first stage of external existence is —— by two bones, 
called marsupial bones, which occur in no other class of animals : 
further than this, however, the facts rest in obscurity. Mr. 
Cunningham describes the native cat as the only other carnivo- 
rous quadruped of New South Wales : the opossum has, how- 
ever, the same claim to be so considered. The animal which he 
calls the native cat is the spotted dasyurus, sometimes called 
the spotted marten, which it resembles much more than the cat, 
from which it is indeed wholly dissimilar, except in size. The 
dasyurus is an animal peculiar to New Holland and Van Dieman’s 
Land; the females have the marsupial age ; it has a long 
tail, conical head, with five claws on the fore feet, with crooked 
nails, and four on those behind unguicunated. The dog-faced 
dasyurus is the size of a wolf. The ursine dasyurus is the Devil 
of the colonist—it is black. There is also the viverrine dasyurus, 
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the tapoa tafa, or spotted opossum, besides other varieties. They 
feed on poultry, birds, fish, insects, and under the protection of 
darkness sally forth in search of ornithorynci, Echidne, and 
though destitute of the prehensil tail of the opossum, climbs 
trees, and seizes birds while they sleep. A variety of opossums, 
with their ring-tails, inhabit the woods, together with the flying 
squirrels, bandicoots, an animal about four times the size of a 
rat, living in burrows and hollow trees,* and kangaroo rats. 

The coola, or native bear, described by Mr. Cunningham, is 
an animal peculiar to New Holland. It is about the size of a 
small poodle dog, with shaggy, dirty-coloured fur, no tail, and 
claws, and feet like a bear, of which it is a tolerable miniature. 
It carries its young a long time on the back, in the manner 
represented in one of the plates to Griffith’s edition of Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom. 

The wombat, which, like the coola when dressed forms a dish 
highly-prized by the natives, is a species as yet isolated in nature. 
Its relations with other mammalia are so remote, that naturalists 
know not to what order it should be referred. It is described 
by Mr. Cunningham as being about the size of a mastiff, 
burrowing in the ground, feeding on grass and roots, and attain- 
ing considerable fatness. Two males of this species were 
brought to Europe by captain Baudin. From the description 
given of these individuals, they would appear to be the most 
apathetic animal in existence ; blows can neither excite anger 
nor fear ; when they are taken up, they offer no resistance, and 
when set down, they move on with great slowness, as though 
nothing had happened. 

But of all the animals of New Holland, the most celebrated, 
and the most marked species is the kangaroo. Of the general 
habits of this quadruped, and of the mode of hunting it, Mr. 
Cunningham gives a pleasant account :— 


‘ Our largest animals are the kangaroos, all of which are fine eating, 
being clear of fat except about the tail, tasting much like venison, and 
making most delicious stews and steaks, the favourite dish being what 
is called a steamer, composed of steaks and chopped tail, with a few 
slices of salt pork, stewed with a very small quantity of water for a 
couple of hours in a close vessel. We have the forest kangaroo, of a 
grey colour, with longish fur, inhabiting the forests; the wallaroo, of 





* In a very curious, and indeed valuable, account of New South Wales, 
written by an illiterate convict, and inserted in the London Magazine, No. 
5, New Series, will be found among many other curious particulars, an account 
of the native bandicoot hunting. We would refer our readers to the whole 


of = singular production for many curious particulars relating to the 
colony. 
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a blackish colour, with coarst shaggy fur, inhabiting the hills; and the 
red kangaroo, with smooth short close fur, of a reddish colour, resem. 
bling considerably in fineness and texture the fur of the sea otter, in- 
habiting the open forests; and all of these varieties attain the weight 
of two hundred pounds and upwards, when full grown. The wallabee 
and paddymalla grow to about sixty pounds each, and inhabit the 
brushes and broken hilly country. The rock kangaroo is very small, 
living among the rockiest portions of the mountains ; while the kangaroo 
rat, or more properly rabbit, is about the size of the smallest of the 
latter kind of animal, and lodges in hollow trees, hopping along like the 
other kangaroos, with great speed, and affording good sport in the chase. 

‘ The kangaroos make no use of their short fore legs, except in 

grasing, when they rise upon them and their tail, bring their hind legs 
ard, and go nibbling upon all fours, pulling up occasionally some 
favourite plant with their fore paw, and sitting up bold and erect upon 
their hind houghs and tail, while they slowly bite and nibble it, shift- 
ing it from paw to paw like a boy protracting his repast on a juicy 
apple. When chased, they hop upon their hind legs, bounding onwards 
at @ most amazing rate, the tail wagging up and down as they leap, and 
serving them for a balance. They will bound over gullies, and down 
declivities, the distance of thirty yards, and fly right over the tops of 
low brush wood, so that in such places dogs stand very little chance 
with them, but, in a clear, open country, soon tire them out. The dogs 
seige them generally by the hip, and throw them over ; then fasten upon 
their throats, and finish them. But few dogs will attack a large kan- 
garoo singly, some of the two hundred weight size often hopping off with 
three or four assailants hanging about them; and I was informed of one 
that actually carried a man to some distance. When a dog gets up close 
to a large kangaroo, it will often sit up on its tail and haunches, and 
fight the dog, turning adroitly round and round (so as always to face 
him), and pushing him off with the fore-paws: or it will seize and 
hug him like a bear, ripping him up with the long sharp claw on. its 
werful hind leg. They are constantly, indeed, cutting and often 
Eilling dogs with this terrible weapon, which will tear out the bowels 
at a single kick ; and a large kangaroo is on this account very dangerous 
even for a man to approach, when set at bay. The kangaroo hunters 
immediately hamstring them when thrown, to prevent injury to them- 
selves or the dogs; while the black natives give them a heavy blow 
over the loins with their waddie, which completely paralyzes their hind 
legs, as all the large nerves supplying these parts pass out there. 

‘ The kangaroo has only one young at a time, which you may see 
attached by the mouth to the nipple inside the mother’s pouch from the 
period it is the size of your thumb-top, and as bare and unshapely as a 
new-born mouse, until it attains the size of a poodle-dog, with a fine 

lossy coat of hair, ready to leap out and hop along after the mother. 
The young are attached by the mouth to the nipple in somewhat 
the same way as the placenta of other animals is attached to the 
uterus, the mouth being contracted round the nipple, which swells 
out like a cherry inside it, nourishing the foetus by means of absorption 
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through this indirect channel, the mouth and nipple adhering so 
strongly, that it requires considerable force to separate them. n 
the foetus arrives at sufficient age to suck, it drops off the nipple, and. 
may then be said to be born, yet still continuing inside of the pouch, 
and sucking milk now through the ducts of that same nipple, from the 
external surface of which it formerly derived a very different species of 
nourishment. The manner in which the young reach this pouch from 
the ovary, and attach themselves tu the nipple, is still I believe a 
mystery, as no communicating duct has yet been found ; but the na- 
tives assert they are born in the usual way, and that the mother places 
them there. It is amusing to see the young kangarov pop its head out 
of the pouch, when the mother is grazing, and nibble too at the tender 
herbage which she is passing over. When hard hunted, the mother 
will stop suddenly, thrust her fore-paws into her pouch, drag out the 
young one, and throw it away, that she may hop lighter along. They 
are always very hard pressed, however, before they thus sacrifice the 
life of their offspring to save their own; and it is pitiful to see the 
tender sympathetic looks they will sometimes cast back at the poor little 
helpless creature they have been forced to desert.—From this singular 
mode of gestation, you may handle the fetus in utero, and pull it about 
by the tail, like a kitten, from the first moment of its appearance there, 
up to the very day of its birth, without causing either ‘pain or annoy- 
ance to it or its mother. Such is the very singular mannér in which 
nearly all our Australian quadrupeds are generated and brought forth. 
When the young Kangaroo has attained a considerable size, it will crawl 
out, feed about, and creep in again to warm itself. or in case any 
danger approaches.—The kangaroos feed early in the morning when the 
dew is on the grass, which is the best time to hunt them. 

‘ If there is no dog in your pack that will show the game, you must 
keep sight of the dogs at full gallop to secure it, or else take out a little 
short-legged terrier, that will run the foot, and that you can readily 
keep sight of till it reaches the others, otherwise you may lose all your 
sport, as few of our dogs give tongue either in the chase or at the 
death. If there is a river or pond near, the kangaroos are sure to 
retreat thither when hard pressed, and in this way readily baffle the 
native dogs, by shoving under water, and drowning such as may venture 
in beside them. From the great length of their hind legs and tail, they 
are enabled to stand on the firm bottom while the dogs are obliged to 
swim, and in this way a fight between a large kangaroo and a pack of 
dogs affords a most amusing spectacle. The kangaroo stands gravely 
upright with his fore-paws spread out before him, wheeling round and 
round, to ward off his assailants, and whenever one arrives within 
reach, he pounces his paws upon him, and sousing him suddenly under, 
holds him fast in this position, gazing all the while around with the 
most solemn simpleton sort ef aspect, heedless of the kicking and sprawling 
of his victim, whom he quickly puts an end to, if some courageous col- 
league does not in good time advance to aid, and force the kangaroo to 
let his half-drowned antagonist bob above water again, who paddles 
forthwith toward shore, shaking his ears and looking most piteously, 
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with no inclination to venture in a second time, notwithstanding all the 
halloos and cheerings with which you urge him.'—Vol. i. pp. 309—315. 

The flying for, which Mr. Cunningham terms an immense 
bat, is not a bat at all; it isa Flying Phalanger, whose pecu- 
liarity is, that the skin of the sides is extended in such a 
manner as to unite the anterior and posterior extremities, and 
form a kind of parachute. The individual mentioned as being 
taken, by one of Cook’s sailors, for the devil, was the Great 
Flying Phalanger. The entire length of the body is about one 
foot, eight inches, and the tail only short of that length by two 
inches. 

In the ornithological branch of animals, the emu is the most 
remarkable specimen. These birds often stand nearly as high as a 
man; they have neither feathers nor wings, but are covered 
with something between hair and feathers, and possess two 
small flaps as a sort of apology for wings. They run with 
extraordinary rapidity, and are coursed by dogs in the same 
way as the kangaroos. Their kick is powerful, and at a single 
blow, they frequently kill or disable their canine pursuers. 

The ornithoryncus is a proverbial puzzle to the naturalists : 
this is Mr. Cunningham’s description of it :-— 

‘ I cannot omit to notice likewise the ornithoryncus, that remarkable 
animal which forms the link between the bird and beast, having a biil 
like a duck, and paws webbed similar to that bird, but legs and body 
like those of a quadruped, covered with thick coarse hair, with a broad 
tail, to steer by. It abounds in our rivers, and may be seen bobbing to 
the top every now and then, to breathe, like a seal, then diving again 
in quest of its prey. It is believed to lay eggs, as a nest with eggs in 
it of a peculiar appearance was some time ago found. It bears a claw 
on the inside of its foot, having a tube therein, through which it emits 
a poisonous fluid into the wounds which the claw inflicts; as, when 
assailed, it strikes its paws together, and fastens upon its enemy like a 
crab.’ —Vol. i. p. 825. 

The seas of New South Wales are abundantly supplied with 
fish of almost every description ; a vast variety also teems in the 
rivers. Fishing with the rod is not the precarious occupation 
which it is in England. The guanas are numerous in this coun- 
try, but seldom exceed four feet long: serpents are very com- 
mon, and extremely poisonous. Mr. Cunningham gives an 
account of a brown one that he killed with a spade, and which, 
after its head had been severed from the body, bit a 
colonial dog, of which the animal died within half an hour. 
Another dog that had been engaged with a similar snake at the 
same time, after having killed it, ran off on the scent of an 
emu, but was found dead in a neighbouring field. There is a 
man in the colony, who possesses the secret of divesting these 
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malignant serpents of their inclination to bite: he states his 
method to be simply that of confining many of them in a bag 
together, and that he learned it from the surgeon of De Frey- 
cinet’s ship. 

The blow-flies are a principal pest of the colony ; animal food 
is infested by them as soon as killed, and the very meat as it 
roasts on the spit is impregnated: they even blow the milk in 
which they are drowned, and fill the very blankets of the beds with 
maggots. The settlers have a mode of expeditiously clearing 
their blankets and clothes of fleas, which are a great nuisance 
in this warm climate, by simpl spreading them out beside an 
ant-hill, the in-dwellers of which quickly nip up and carry off the 
intruders as delicious prey. The wood-grub is a long, soft, thick, 
worm, much relished by the natives, who have a wonderful tact 
in knowing what part of the tree to dig into for it, whence the 
quickly pull it, and, says Mr. Cunningham, gobble it up, wit 
as much relish as an English epicure does an oyster. Mr. 
Cunningham’s account of the ravages of the caterpillar is worth 
extracting :— 

‘It is puzzling how they should appear simultaneously and in such 
numbers upon isolated spots. They do not spread widely over the field, 
but proceed in a conxpact line, often several inches wide and deep, 
huddling over each other like a hive of bees. This line is stretched 
irregularly across the field, the progress of their ravages being seen 
waving in and out, upon the edge of the unscathed portion, like the 
irregular ravages of a fire. Not a green blade is to be seen behind 
them, except those of the solitary herbs, rib-grass, and the like, which 
they avoid, the field being bedded with their fetid excrement, and form- 
ing a dismal, desert-looking contrast to the flourishing pasture in ad- 
vance of them. The commencement of spring is the period of their 
visit, and although they send but few pioneers before, yet behind there 
are generally stragglers. In crossing a stream, they proceed to some 
point of land projecting into it above where there is a bend, and:drop- 
ping into the water, are floated to the opposite side, at some distance 
below. So close and so massive is often their advancing line, that you 
may tread several hundreds to death by a single stamp of your foot.’— 
Vol. i. p. 349. 

Of the mineral productions of New South Wales, the most 
valuable is coal. The supply is inexhaustible, and must ulti- 
mately be found a vast source of wealth. Freestone is likewise 
to be had every where. Limestone has not been discovered 
in any quantity nearer than ninety miles from Bathurst. Little, 
of course, has been ascertained of the more hidden contents of 
the earth; but there is some reason to hope that it contains 
nothing which will draw the inhabitants from the regular and 
profitable occupations of agriculture and commerce, to seek the 
uncertain gains of the miner. 
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The aborigines form a good subject for a pen so graphic, and 
at the same time so given to jocose narration, as that of Mr, 
Cunningham. While his account is more amusing than that 
of others, it is more favourable. He speaks of the disgraceful 
state into which the neighbourhood of the whites has thrown 
the natives about Sydney; of their importunate beggary, their 
power of mimickry, and their accomplishment in the language 
of Billingsgate ; but he mentions instances of their being re- 
claimed, and of the regular employment of many of them as 
constables, in pursuance of governor Darling’s regulations for 
tracking thieves and bush-rangers. They possess amazing 
quickness of eye and ear, and can trace a man’s footsteps with 
perfect ease through every description of country, provided it is 
sufficiently recent, and that no rain has fallen in the interim; 
and they can guess very correctly how long it is since the 
individual has passed, and ascertain whether it is the bare foot- 
steps of a white, or a black man, by the character of the im- 
pression. Mr. Cunningham knows an instance where the 
tracker pronounced the robber to be knock-kneed, and his 
surmise turned out to be just. Certain natives, called by the 
elegant appellations of Johnny M‘Gill and Jemmy Jackass, 
from the Newcastle settlement, are remarkable instances of 
application: these men cleared ten acres of heavily-wooded 
land for the missionary at Reid’s Mistake as well and as quickly 
as could have been done by white labourers. These two men, 
and another, Bob Barret, accompanied captain Allman to Port 
Macquarie, to form a penal station, and it is highly creditable 
to their race, that, they proved of eminent service to him in 
responsible situations requiring sagacity, fidelity, and activity. 

he great pride of the natives is, to be named by a European, 
and the above specimens may serve to show the taste of their 
godfathers: the next subject of desire is, to have their heads 
cropped by a white. Mr. Cunningham having condescended 
to perform this office for several individuals, the moment he 
appeared in the woods where he met with them, they imme- 
diately saluted him with many demonstrations of joy, particu- 
larly patting their heads, and pointing to their hair, as the bond 
of obligation between the parties. 

The society of New South Wales naturally combines several 
discordant elements. One of the first distinctions is between 
the individuals born in the “ old country,” and their descend- 
ants born in the new: the latter enjoy the name of “ currency 
population ;” the former that of sterling, ‘ Currency lads,” 
and “ currency lasses” are become common, and not unaccept- 
able, appellations. They differ materially from their ancestors 
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in figure and appearance, but appear, on the whole, to be a fine 
race. The “ currency lad” is tall, pale, and slender, and gene- 
rally remarkable for his fair hair and blue eyes. The favourite 
occupation with him isa trading or seafaring lite. Theemployment 
of the convicts as agriculturists has naturally made that species 
of labour unpopular. The “ currency lasses” are a modest, 
simple, and mild race, not by any means destitute of charms. 
The “currency lads” are remarkable for their spirit, their 
clownishness, and their patriotism. A further division, which 
gives rise to much bitterness, is that between the free settler 
and the emancipist, as he is called. These classes are other- 
wise known by the legitimates and the dlegitimates ; the former 
are those who have had /egal reasons for visiting the colony ; 
the latter are free from that stigma. The convicts (a word un- 
known in the colony) are termed familiarly, canaries, on their 
first arrival; when fairly domiciliated, government-men. Those who 
have been pardoned, or have completed their term of servitude, 
are called emancipists. Many very respectable mdividuals, and 
more very wealthy ones are to be found in this class. It is 
said of men convicted of crime, by the author of the Panopti- 
con, that they are often like those on whom the Tower of Siloam 
fell, rather distinguished for their suffering than their guilt. 
It would be unjust and unwise if no future meritorious con- 
duct were allowed to wipe out the disgrace of a conviction: no 
two men are more different than the same individual under 
wholly-changed circumstances, and at a different period of life. 
If the colony be a scheme of reformation, it is to shut out all 
motive to amend, if the bar to a re-admission is irremovable 
and impassable, either by the unhappy person himself, or his 
children. It must be allowed that this is the light in which 
the authorities have almost invariably viewed the situation of 
the emancipists, and the principal difficulty has not arisen with 
them, but from the prejudices of the free emigrants, Wealth, 
the universal leveller, is, however, smoothing the road for the 
return of the emancipists into society, and Horned they 

erhaps already enjoy all the real advantages of their situation. 
sm exclusions, however, exist, which, though’ trifling in 
themselves, are the cause of severe heart-burnings, and of much 
angry discussion. The party who would most strictly put in 
force the social regulations against the emancipists, ‘are termed 
exclusionists, These distinctions create much sensitiveness on 
the subject of artificial rank, and give birth to much formal 
attention to etiquette, the minutie of which are studied with a 
more ridiculous zeal than even in London. : The operation of 
this cause may be found even in such minute circumstances as 
are recorded in the following anecdotes :— 
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“ The pride and dignified hauteur of some of our ultra aristocracy far 
eclipse those of the nobility in England. An excellent Yorkshire friend 
of mine, in command of a merchant-ship, unaware of the distance and 
punctilio observed here, very innocently stepped up to one of our “ emi- 
nent lawyers” (to whom he had been casually introduced but a few 
days previous), to ask some trifling question, which he prefaced with 
“Good morning, Mr. .” The man of the law, however, recoiled 
as if a toad had tumbled in his path, and ejaculated, with a stern frown, 
“ Upon my life, I don’t know you, sir.” This proved a subject of much 
merriment afterwards to my friend, who would receive my usual ‘‘ How 
d’ye do’s,” when we met, with a disdainful toss of the head, and “ Upon 
my life, I don’t know you, sir !” 

‘While strolling once with an acquaintance, on my first arrival in 
the colony, we chanced to encounter a couple of our men of rank, with 
one of whom my friend walked aside, to hold some private conversation, 
leaving the other and me standing together. As the gentleman was 
known to me by sight, and I knew him also to have lately come down 
the country in a direction which I was about to take on the morrow, 
I incautiously asked of him the state of the roads. But what was my 
surprise when, drawing himself up with a most self-important air, he 
replied, in the exact terms of the lawyer before-mentioned, ‘‘ Upon my 
word, I don’t know you, sir.” Being yet a novice with respect to 
colonial dignity, I naturally concluded that some wag had been chalking 
P. B. or such-like villainous insignia upon my back (as is sometimes 
practised), which had brought on me this contemptuous rebuff ; but on 
satisfying myself of the incorrectness of the surmise, I naturally began 
to marvel who this great man could be, and should doubtless have set 
him down as the Duke de las Sierras, or the Marquis of Aqyaro at 
least, had I not been afterwards assured, that he was nothing more than 
a retired subaltern of infantry, some time rusticated here. “ Then,” 
said I, “ this must be a land of high aristocratical feeling, indeed !”” 





The exclusionists are not the only class who narrowly examine 
the pretensions of a candidate for admission to society: the 
emancipists in their turn exert their privilege against all those 
who have been sullied by a conviction in the colony. This is 
an irremediable offence. At the dinner given by the body of 
emancipists to sir Thomas Brisbane, a sort of Board of Green 
Cloth, says Mr. Cunningham, sat upon all applications for 
tickets, and rejected every one who had been punished or con- 
victed by a colonial court. 

The emancipists are, as a body, the most useful and enter- 
prising portion of the community; and nearly all the manu- 
factories and similar establishments owe their origin to their 
spirited activity. Their conduct in business appears to be 
honourable and upright, and it is Mr. Cunningham’s opinion, 
that a purchaser stands a greater chance of being cheated by the 
tradesman of Oxford Street than by the shopkeeper of Sydney ; 
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a circumstance which may be readily accounted for by the 
vigilance with which the former convict expects to be watched, 
and by his being well aware that the consequences of detection 
are much more serious than in the case of an unblemished 
dealer. Honesty preserved from such motives is undervalued ; 
and our author himself observes, that people cry out that the 
“ principles” are unchanged, the “ terror of the law” and motives 
of “ self-interest” alone keeping them in the path of rectitude. 
Mr. Cunningham’s answer to this prejudice, though it does 
not show him deeply grounded in the springs of human action, 
is a sufficient refutation of such cant :-— 


‘This I hold to be an illiberal and unworthy suspicion :—~and. if 
otherwise, what retains nineteen-twentieths of mankind in the paths 
of honesty but these two identical things ?—honest principle often 
taking a harlequin leap from the breasts of even the nearest friends 
when property is thrown as a bone of contention among them. As 
long as people can gain more by a sort of decent roguery than by open 
unqualified honesty (without their neck er their future interests being 
endangered), they seldom scruple much. Honesty is in fact as much 
an acquired habit as a fixed principle; and by our quondam r 
getting into vais habit, like all acquired habits, whether good or it 
will not be very readily thrown off.’—Vol. ii. p. 144. 

The government expenditure and the natural advantages of 
the colony render it a most profitable theatre for the employ- 
ment of talent and capital. Individuals of great wealth are 
common among the emancipists: many who fifteen years ago 
were employed in the meanest offices and the lowest labour, 
are now in possession of incomes which Mr. Cunningham does 
not name, lest he should be accused of gross exaggeration. 

It is Mr. Cunningham’s opinion, that for £.30 a head any 
family may be landed upon a location in New South Wales, 
where the country is in a great measure clearedjto their hands. 
He suggests the adoption, in the first instance, of a co-operative 
system, which might probably be attended with benefit. He 
would turn the combined exertions of the first settlers to 
clearing, cultivating, and erecting the necessary buildings upon 
one centrical farm, from which the individual settlers might 
ramify to their own locations after they had thus secured sub- 
sistence and lodging for themselves at the parent dép5t. It is 
a most important point to save expense in the outset, as it is 
pretty clear that the same buildings would nearly, at 
first, serve the purpose of three or four emigrants as well as 
one :— 

* By constructing all the primary requisite buildings, fences; and 
stock-yard, upon-one location at a time, and securing supplies of food at 
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the outset from it, until the same buildings and improvements could be 
gradually completed upon the whole three locations, what a great 
primary outlay of capital would thus be saved, without taking into 
account the consolation derived from each other’s society and advice 
during such an anxious bustling period as that of first settling! Three 
individuals, arriving in the colony with 400/. each, mustering thus a 
capital among them of 1200/., would do a fourth more at least with 
this sum, than a single individual possessing such capital of 12000. 
conld, besides placing themselves in comfort in one third of the time, 
and saving puetnelly a large sum by the proceeding. Having myself 
proved the benefit of this plan, I can speak with greater confidence of 
its merits. In fact, in this way, emigration may be successfully practised 
by large bodies of individuals possessing small capitals, who could not 
at all attempt it single-handed. Six individuals, for instance, with 100. 
each in their pockets on arrival, willing and able to work, might soon 
form a comfortable asylum for themselves; and even if they landed 
with only 50/. a-piece, might start decently. The requisites here are 
the preservation of a m7 understanding among themselves, and a 
sufficiency of land, at no great distance one from the other, fit for 
farming purposes.’ Vol. fi. p. 150. 

The utmost extent of land now granted to a settler is 2,560 
acres, in order to be entitled to which he must prove himself 
to be worth a capital of £.2,000; a capital of £.500 being 
required for each 640 acres. At the end of seven years, a 
fourth of the estimated value of the grant must have been | 
expended in improvements, at which time a quit rent commences 
to be paid of five per cent on the same value. As land has 
néver been estimated at more than 5s. per acre, the value 
of 2,560 acres is £,642 2s., and the quit rent £.32 per 
annum. Mr. Cunningham, who permits no opportunity of 
being jocose to pass him, thus describes the equipment and fare 
of a settler on his “ quest” after a location :— 

‘ A horse, with canvas bags for changes of clothes, &c. slung over 
behind the saddle, with'a blanket under to wrap yourself up in at night, 
and a light cord round the horse’s neck to tether him by, furnish your 
personal equipment while upon this quest; and if pushing into a 
country, at a distance from settlets, a pack-horse with provisions ought 
te accompany you. A steady white man, who is a good bush-ranger, 
anda black. mative, complete your train. The note of the bell-bird, 
tinkling like a dull sheep-bell, announces in our drouthy wilds the 
welcome of water (a very useful thing to know) ; and toward 
this sound you may confidently proceed. 

‘ The settlers are generally hospitably disposed, and in these jaunts 
you are always welcome to such fare and such accommodation as they 
have it in their power to give. A tinder-box, or powder-flask conjures 
up a fire when you bivowac in the forest; while a few slips of “9 
peeled from a tree, shelter you from the cold and wet ;—and with a 
good fire at your fect, and a tin of hot tea before retiring to rest, you 
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may sleep comfortably enough. Your muskets will furnish you with 
birds of various kinds ;—and with a brace of greyhounds you wiil 
never lack kangaroos and emus; so that your bush-fare is a true sports- 
man’s feast. You meet with some adventures probably both to astonish 
and alarm you, but these mostly endin your amusement. If you should 
hear a coach-whip crack behind, you may instinctively start aside to let 
the mail pass ; but quickly find it is only our native coachman, with his 
spread-out fan-tail and perked-up crest, whistling and cracking out his 
whiplike notes as he hops sprucely from branch to branch. Neither 
must you be astonished on hearing the razor-grinder ply his vocation in 
the very depths of our solitudes ; for here he is a flying instead of a 
walking animal, and consequently can very readily shift his station. 
On seating yourself comfortably by the fire of one of our backwoods- 
men, your attention may probably be arrested by a heavy foot-tread 
approaching the door, followed by the heavier souse of a load tossed 
down at the entrance ; and pricking up your ear at the observation of 
“ Good Lord! what a whapper! where did you meet with that old 
fellow ?” you hear a gruff grumbling voice reply, “ Why, I had a 
tightish job on’t wi the ould boy ; he took a good many thumps on the 
head before I could do for’un.” Confounded at the meaning of this 
conversation, you bend your eyes with anxious gaze toward the door, 
which slowly opening, a desperate-looking ruffian, habited in a huge 
hairy cap and shaggy kangaroo-skin jacket, dappled thickly with blood, 
stalks solemnly across the floor, casting a grunting sort of recognition 
to each person around, and while teasing out the tobacco-leaf to charge 
his pipe, relates with the most cool villanous indifference that he has 
been fortunate enough to kill an old man as he came along, whose hind 
quarters he had just brought with him to make steaks of for supper ! 
ending his horrible recital with a significant glance at you, while 
drawling out through his husky throat, “It will be a treat to the 
gemman, as he is a new-comer!” You begin to fancy you have got 
into a den of cannibals, and that you are doomed to join in their 
horrible repast, or perhaps be broiled yourself in event of refusal! To 
your great relief, however, the “old man” turns out to possess the 
appendage of a fail, and is in fact no other than one of our old 
acquaintances, the kangaroos !’—Vol. ii. p. 157. 

The new settler is supplied with convict servants on a 
written application to the government, pointing out the par- 
ticular servant wanted. The usual allowance to them is a peck 
of wheat, seven pounds of beef, or four and a half of pork, 
two ounces of. tea, two ounces of tobacco, and a pound of 
sugar, weekly ; besides which, the majority of masters permit 
them to raise vegetables in a little garden allotted for their use. 
Clothing, and a few articles of furniture, are also claimed from 
the settler. These are the regulated allowances ; but when the 
rations are ultimately produced from the farm, they are not 
strictly confined within this limit. They commence labour at 
sun-rise, and leave off at sun-set, being allowed in that time 
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two hours for meals. The difficulty in managing convict ser- 
vants exists only during the first twelvemonths. Accustomed to 
an idle and unsettled life, it is a severe task for even the best dis- 
posed to sit down to regular and steady work : the great body 
of them, however, turn out to be good and serviceable labourers. 
Inducements to be dishonest are few: wholesome food and 
healthy employment, in scenes far from opportunities of either 
drunkenness or thieving, gradually displace the feverish rest- 
lessness which is as well the cause as the consequence of crime, 
and effectually restore or produce habits of industry and 
honesty. Bush-ranging, which is a subsistence procured by 
escaping into the woods, and hanging about the settlements, for 
the purposes of plundering, has been a severe scourge in Van 
Dieman’s land, and it appears was becoming so in New South 
Wales: the judicious and decisive measures of the present 
governor (general Darling) are however represented as putting 
an effectual stop to a system of crime so ruinous to all parties. 

The method. taken to destroy the banditti of Van Dieman’s 
land deserves the praise, at least, of ingenuity. ‘ Two daring 
fellows of this class of convicts, were induced, on a promise of 
free pardon and other rewards, to join the gang, participate in all 
their marauding exploits, and knock every one of them on the 
head, whom they could so dispose of, without detection.” 

Mr. Canine tans observations on the proper treatment of 
convicts after their arrival, strike us as just: his oppor- 
tunities of observing them have been great, and entitle him to 
speak. The judicious and successful measures taken by him 
to secure the health and good behaviour of his charge in the 
vessels, of which he has been superintendant, give us a confi- 
dence in his opinion. His account of his experience in these 
voyages is very instructive. 

t is necessary, that the due execution of orders may be 
secured, and the remainder be kept in subjection, to pick out 
a portion of the convicts to perform the duty of petty officers. It 
seems paradoxical, at first sight, that these men must be the 
thieves who are most notorious for the number and nature of 
their offences. “The veteran thief,” says our author, “ assumes 
the same sort of lofty port and high-toned consequence over 
the juniors of the profession, that the veteran of fifty campaigns 
does over the raw bumpkin of yesterday.” The old thieves 
are, moreover, the most frust-worthy: for if they perceive the 
impolicy of robbing themselves, they take especial care that no 
other person shall do it. There exists among them, what Mr. 
Cunningham calls, a sort of spurious law: “ Never steal your- 

VOL, VIII.—w. R. R 
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self when you can persuade another to steal for you,” a maxim 
which contributes to the safety of the employer of an old thief. 
The estimation of their particular society operates so strongly 
among this class of people, that, to use our author’s phrase, 
a convict who pretends to be an honest and injured character, 
had better hang himself at once. He would be execrated and 
worse than excommunicated. It being the rogue’s interest to 
appear a greater thief than he is, the whole effort of the voyager 
is spent upon convincing his a of the enormity of his 
crimes, and the dexterity with which he has committed them. 
Mr. Cunningham heard one man wind up a rapturous eulogy 
of his own exploits with these words : “ By G—, I could steal 
a shirt from a fellow’s back without his knowing it.” 

Mr. Cunningham, as might have been anticipated, has good 
reason to believe that it is a vain attempt to produce a reforma- 
tion among convicts during their voyage, thus crowded “ knave 
upon knave.” The well-disposed and religious reformer may 
readily make hypocrites, but that seems not a very desirable 
result. Abundant confirmation of this doctrine is to be found 
in these pages. From many anecdotes, amusingly narrated, 
we shall only extract a short passage, indicative of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s method of treatment, and the difficulties of his 
situation :— 


‘To punish lightly, but certainly, is therefore a useful maxim, 
increasing the quota with increasing delinquency. Crimes are seldom 
of sufficient magnitude on board ship to call for severe punishment ; 
while by passing over one offence, you probably sow the seeds of “‘ many 
more.”—By showing them that you have their interest and comfort at 
heart, that justice is your aim, and that, while you are ready to give 
all due encouragement to the well-behaved, you are no less determined 
to exercise your authority upon evil doers, the most turbulent are soon 
led to appreciate the value of order and obedience. They are always 
cowardly, from being sensible they are in a bad cause, and no less inso- 
lent and overbearing if they think you are afraid of them. A man, to 
enforce his authority, must go among them and beard them without 
timidity ; otherwise they will begin forthwith to howl and rattle 
their chains.—The really troublesome among them seldom exceed 
one in. ten; and by keeping your foot upon the necks of these, 
all the rest will follow like lambs. The cockneys are, of course, 
beyond all dispute the worst, and a leaven of a dozen of these is 
enough to infect a thousand of the country yokels, with whom peace 
is generally the order of the day. Such a number of these townies 
will keep a hundred of the others in subjection, from the manner in 
which they cling together, and from their overwhelming oratorical 
abilities—The less-gifted yokels have not a chance with them, if the 
strong hand of power is not stretched out for their protection. A ship 
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which took in her yokel cargo in the river, sailed round to Portsmouth 
to fill up with a dunnage* of thirty townies, when the whole beast of 
the simple yokels, while proceeding round, was, how they would “ serve 
out” the townies on the voyage: but before they were a week 
together, the handful of Spartans left the others scarcely a pair of 
decent trowsers wherewith to clothe their nakedness. 

‘Most desperate combats sometimes take place between the two 
parties, in badly-regulated ships, and murder has often nearly ensued ; 
for when the bristles of the yokels are fairly up, they level the 
cockneys as if they were playing at nine-pins ; bullying being the chief 
qualification of the latter. A pair of brats, with whom a stout fellow 
might have played at ¢e-/otum, and who had flourished at the West-End- 
Fair rows, gave me more trouble than all the other hundred and fifty on 
board, from their entering readily into any mischief to which their 
more cunning elders put them up. One of these was endued with the 
natural gift of “coming the piteous” (to use their own slang) in an 
unrivalled manner. When accused of an offence (and such instances 
were far from unfrequent), he would declare his innocence with the 
most pathetic vehemence —his face expressive of poignant agony, 
and the tears streaming down it like a shower from a watering cart— 
while, if failing to convince me, he weuld drop upon his knees, clasp 
and wring his hands, and implore my forgiveness in a strain which even 
a heart of ice could not withstand, and which succeeded more than 
once to thaw mine ; till turning suddenly round one day after forgiving 
him, I caught a glimpse of my late penitent kicking up his heels, 
winking, and thrusting his tongue in his cheek, to record his “ wictory.” 

The results which Mr. Cunningham has collected from his 
voyages in charge of female convicts are pretty much the 
same as those deduced from his experience of the males: 
that it is impossible to proceed a step in reformation as long 
as they associate together in a crowded ship; that it is best to 
give . all indulgence compatible with the preservation of 
order, and to encourage hilarity and every species of amuse- 
ment, as the most innocent occupation of their thoughts ; that 
the pretenders to morality are already great hypocrites, and 
if they “ philosophize” or “religionize,” they are cer- 
tainly drunkards. .The women formerly lived tg gra 
with the seamen on their passage out; and we fear Mr. Cun- 
ningham may have exposed himself to some odium, by having 
the honesty to declare, that such voyages were attended with 

reater benefit to the females than under the present system. 
i appears that the women are more difficult to control than 
the men, on account of the excitability of their tempers, and 
because they reckon upon the usual forbearance shown to their 
sex. 





* A seaephrase, signifying a kind of make-weight. 
R2 
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After Mr. Cunningham has finished his ample narration of 
convict voyages, he takes his charge ashore, and continues the 
history of their fate ; records the changes that have taken place 
in their management, and suggests improvements of various 
kinds. Wecannot, however, follow him: although he is always 
worthy of attention, and our respect for his work will have been 
proved by the length of this notice. It must be observed, that 
in this article it has been our design to confine ourselves to facts, 
The communication of even an abridgment of this author’s 
details appeared enough for once: the speculative questions 
of the propriety of transporting felons to New South Wales, or 
of the justice of the legislative measures that have been passed 
for the regulation of the affairs of the colony, we have advisedly 
left for the present untouched. 

In taking leave of Mr. Cunningham’s work, we have but 
one word to say of his style: we should have been much better 
satisfied with a graver tone: we do not wish that he had sacri- 
ficed his stories and his anecdotes, but we should have thought 
better of his taste if he had preferred a simpler method of 
narration. The jeer, the slang term, and the sneering joke, 
may not be out of place in a convict ship, but they disgrace a 
book of solid information, of patriotic views, and upright 
intentions, 





Art. IX.—Hans Holbein der Jiingere von Ulrich Hegner. Berlin. 1827. 


WITZERLAND, a country famous for the magnificence of 

its scenery, and the bold and heroic spirit with which its 
inhabitants have maintained their independence and liberty in 
many glorious struggles against the domination of Austria, has 
contributed its share of illustrious men to literature and to the 
arts. The collection of Minnesaenger by Rudiger Manesse, 
published by Bodmer towards the middle of the last century, 
proves, that the warlike tribe of mountaineers in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century, were not insensible to the charms 
of song. As early as 1459, the town of Basel was erected 
into an University by the favour of Aineas Sylvius (Pope 
Pius II), who describes it as a populous and opulent place, 
where the houses rivalled those of Florence in comfort and 
elegance. Little more than half a century afterwards, Basel 
was distinguished by Erasmus, Frobenius, and other eminent men. 
The work of Reformation was begun in Switzerland by Zwinglias 
early as by Luther in Germany, and a large part of the popula- 
tion had purified the church of many of its abuses, without the 
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sensual and sinister interference of a Henry the Eighth. Conrad 
Gessner, who astonished the world by his universal knowledge, 
¢an be compared only to Bacon. Haller, and John Miiller, two 
of the brightest ornaments of German literature in the last 
cefitury were Swiss by birth. Lips at Zurich was one of the 
best engravers of our days, and to the talent of Fuseli, England 
has done full justice, while the landscape-painters of Switzerland 
are many in number, and high in reputation. 

But Holbein was the man who has been hitherto considered 
as the most brilliant genius Switzerland has produced in the 
art of painting. He is here universally believed to have been a 
native of Switzerland. His earliest biographers, Mander and 
Patin, asserted that he was born at Basel, and they have been 
copied by all our biographical dictionaries. Another biographer, 
however, appears, himself a Swiss, and known as the author 
of some other clever works—and proves, on the most satisfactory 
evidence, that Holbein was born 1498, at Augsburg, in Germany ; 
but that his father, a painter too, came to Basel between 1504-8, 
probably at the invitation of the magistrates of Basel, as they 
required a painter to decorate ‘their newly-built council-hall. 
But, as education, rather than the accident of birth, is the great 
former of character, we hope our Swiss friends will gracefully 
and quickly surrender the pretensions they cannot maintain, and 
not giye to the cradle in which eminent men have been rocked, 
an undeserved degree of importance. For the locality of their 
swaddling clothes we care but little; but the place and the 
circumstances which developed their mental energies cannot 
but be full of interest. 

Holbein gave early proofs of his aspiring talent. When fifteen 
years old, he exhibited an oil-painting, which, though defective 
in colouring, raised high expectations by its clearness and 
softness of execution. This painting is still to be seen in the 
public library at Basel, and bears the date of 1513. Of the 
same year, asketch, with the monogram H1, is extant, representing 
three watchmen with halberds. His two brothers were also 
painters ; only a few paintings are left of the elder, Ambrose, 
and none of his younger brother Bruno ; both died prematurely. 
In the year 1520, Holbein was presented with the freedom of 
the town of Basel. 

The education of young artists at this period differed widely 
from the scholastical method of our days. They served as 
apprentices, and helped their master where and how they could ; 
they learnt the art of grinding colours, and their drawings were 
done either with the pencil or for the pencil. Hence their 
imagination was little engaged in abstractions, but their eye 
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became soon accustomed to the various hues of nature, and to 
their harmony. As adepts in drawing, they worked for form- 
cutters and glass-painters ; while convents, churches, and chapels, 

ave scope to their skill and imagination. They made cartoons 
or fresco-paintings; and, as painting was the chief object, 
knowledge of the management of colours was of course 
considered most indispensable. They prepared the colours for 
their masters, laid them on the palette, and did the less impor- 
tant part of the work. They often executed minor orders. They 
dressed every thing in the costume of their time, and were 
unembarrassed by the historical, mythological, anatomical, and 
geometrical knowledge of modern times. 

Switzerland held constant communication with Germany and 
the Netherlands, but less with Italy. A number of painters 
lived at that time in Germany, whose names have not been 
recorded by any German Vasari, and their master-works 
have been long neglected. In Holbein’s time Albrecht 
Durer enjoyed the primary reputation. Martin Schoen had 
preceded him at Colmar ‘in Alsace; Manuel painted at Bern, 
Hans Asper at Zurich, and at Basel itself there were other 
painters besides Holbein. Half acentury before him the Dance 
of Death had been painted, after the disaster of a plague, on the 
walls of a church-yard at Basel. 

These German artists painted with great truth and vigour, 
although they did not know how to ?¢dealise like the Italian 
painters. They watched nature closely, and imitated it closely ; 
and, if occasionally harshness may be objected to their produc- 
tions, the simplicity which keeps them clear of every exaggera- 
tion, may be considered as an atonement for that fault. ere 
is great truth in their portraits, in which, however, the features 
only are wrought with any considerable care. The council-hall 
at Basel gave occupation to architects from 1508 till 1520. It 
is believed that Holbein painted three of the walls, only one of 
which (hid behind old tapestry, and discovered again in 1817) 
has escaped the ravages of time. It represents M. Curius 
Dentatus cooking his dinner, whilst the Samnites offer silver 
plates with money. ‘“ The last Judgment,” where a pope, with 
priests and monks, sink into the flames of hell, is not the work 
of Holbein, but was done in 1610 during good Protestant times. 

It is foreign to our purpose to record the numerous 

aintings of Holbein at this period, even those he executed in 
England. We refer those who have any curiosity on the 
subject, to the work before us. We shall only communicate 
to our readers some notices of the biographer on the life and 
character of Holbein, 
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fEneas Sylvius formerly remarked of the people of Basel, 
that “they pay reverence to the images of the saints, go fre- 
quently to church; the men are tall, not gaudily but decently 
dressed, and like a good table. In the shades of oaks and 
elms, they amuse themselves with running, leaping, fencing, 
and wrestling; they practise with the cross-bow, and play at 
balls. They are an honest, faithful people; have hardly any 
vicious dispositions, but indulge in wine and women.” 

Now we know that, half a century after, the change was for 
the worse. The victories over Charles the Bold, the campaigns 
in Italy, and the war against the emperor Maximilian, had 
brought rich plunder into the poor cottages of the mountain- 
eers ; their pastoral habits had given way to the wild insolence 
of a soldier’s life; their taste for convivialities and sensual 
enjoyments had found ample gratification in the luxurious 
towns of Italy, and their victories had rendered their temper 
haughty and turbulent. So intolerable appeared to them the 
tediousness of a quiet country life, that some thousand restless, 
extravagant fellows, after the Burgundian war, united them- 
selves in “a fraternity of mad, life,” as they called it them- 
selves [Muller, Swiss History, vol. v. p. 155], and went sing- 
ing, dancing, and merry-making from town to town, putting 
the authority of the worthy magistrates to scorn. Sins took 
names that were not sinful, or indulgences swept away the 
control of conscience. Now Holbein fell on these “ evil days ;” 
he had a powerful frame, and a strong propensity to sensual 
pleasures. His biographer does not attempt to describe him as 
an immaculate person; but the continual efforts he makes to 
soften, to palliate, to disguise the aberrations of his youth are 
deserving of reprobation. Patin [Vita Holb.] says, “ C’étoit un 
brave homme, mais si gueux, qu'il n’avoit pas quelquefois de 
quoy diner.” Now this we allow only proves him to have 
been a necessitous painter; but when Holbein had made on the 
margin of the book of Erasmus, Laus Stultitie (Praise of Folly), 
a number of drawings with the pen, Erasmus, after he had 
found his own portrait on one leaf, wrote under a figure, which 
represents a Bacchanalian with a goblet in one hand, and a 
girl in the other, the name of “ Holbein.” Erasmus knew how 
to retaliate. 

A good number of stories are told of Holbein. Unable 
to pay his debts in a tavern, he discharged the bill by deco- 
rating the walls with paintings of flowers: another time, for 
a similar purpose, he covered the walls all over with “ the 
merry dance of peasants;” and in order to deceive one of 
his employers, he painted his own legs beneath the high 
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scaffolding, that the watchful citizen should not suspect 
his having abandoned his work to carouse in wine cellars. 
Here our Biographer gravely says, “a man of spirit could not be 
expected to sit quietly painting the whole day long in the 
heat of the sun, or in the rain; if he saw a good friend go to the 
tavern, he felt disposed to follow him.” Holbein did not keep 
the best company ; but in this he resembled Rembrandt; who 
said, that when he wished to amuse himself, he avoided the 
company of the great, which put a restraint upon him; “ for 
pleasure,” he adds, “consists in perfect liberty only.” Holbein 
no doubt felta contempt for the great people of his time, as 
they did not understand much about his art, which he valued 
above all things. 

Holbein’s wife, and he married early, was a perfect Xantippe, 
too shrewd to be despised, and not handsome enough to be 
admired. Inthe library at Basel isa family picture of Holbein, 
in which she is introduced, almost unconscious of the two 
children about her ; but Holbein very shrewdly forgot to paint 
himself there. But he took care of the interests of his family, 
and obtained them a pension from the magistrates of Basel, 
during his stay in England. “This pension was paid for past 
services, and in order to induce him finally to fix his residence 
in Switzerland. 

The absence of matrimonial felicity was probably an addi- 
tional motive for Holbein to seek employment as an itinerant 
painter. He visited several Swiss towns, but certainly never 
saw Luther and Melancthon, so that the portraits of Luther 
and Melancthon exhibited in Italy, Germany, and England, 
as works of Holbein, cannot be genuine ; and it is very impro- 
bable that he should have copied the works of Lucas Cranach, 
who several times painted the portraits of those lights of the 
Reformation. Erasmus was frequently painted by Holbein; 
and as those portraits were sent as presents to the friends of 
Erasmus, Holbein’s name became known all over Europe. Yet 
Erasmus seems to have treated our painter with a kind of su- 
percilious, scholastic pride, and cannot easily be forgiven that 
cold and heartless epistle to P. A©gidius at Antwerp, where he 
thus speaks of Holbein: “ The bearer is the man who painted 
me. Although he is a distinguished artist, I shall not trouble 
you by recommending him. Ifhe wants to see Quintius, and 
you have no time, your servant can show him the house. He 
goes to England to scrape some money together : petit Angliam, 
ut corradat aliquos Angelatos.” 

Holbein came to England in the year 1526, and sir Thomas 
More wrote to Erasmus that he would take care of him. 
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Patin gives another reason for his departure: “ Imperiose 
uxoris contubernium amplius ferre se posse diffidebat.” Sir 
Thomas received him into his own house at Chelsea, and there 
Henry VIII. saw him one day, when paying a visit to the 
former. He took him instantly into his service, gave him apart- 
ments in the royal palace, and a salary of 30/.a-year. Holbein’s 
long residence in the house of sir Thomas More had a good 
effect upon him ; for although Erasmus describes the women of 
England as “ —_—— divinis vultibus, blande, faciles,” yet 
Holbein seems to have resisted those temptations in London, 
which rendered his conduct at Basel so reprehensible. Holbein 
twice revisited Switzerland, once in 1526, the second and last 
time in 1538: the zealots had just destroyed all the images ; 
and even some painters, infected with the spirit of the age, had 
declared they would rather starve, than break the second com- 
mandment. In England the same work of devastation took 
place; but Henry VIII, notwithstanding, gave Holbein abun- 
dance of work, as he had to paint all his royal consorts in suc- 
cession, besides a number of portraits for English noblemen. 

One day when Holbein was privately painting some lady’s 
portrait for the king, a nobleman expressed a desire to see his 
works. Holbein refused to open the door, but the nobleman 
attempted to force it, when the painter rushed out furiously, 
and hurled his lordship down stairs. With a broken head, the 
nobleman went to the king, to complain of the insolence of the 
artist. But Henry had been already informed of the accident 
by Holbein himself, and having in vain endeavoured to appease 
the angry lord, dismissed him by saying, “ If you think that 
this painter is of little value to me, know, that I can make of 
seven peasants just as many lords, but of seven lords I cannot 
make one Holbein.” 

His sketches of heads, now existing at Kensington, of various 
people who lived at the court of Henry VIII., and among them 
one of that monarch, are exquisite productions. Imitations of 
the original drawings have been published by J. Chamberlaine, fol. 
Lond. 1792. One picture of Holbein is supposed to be in Surgeons’ 
Hall. Some wood-cuts to Cranmer’s Catechism (1548) were made 
by Holbein. Our biographer, who had never seen the work him- 
self, was led by Walpole [ Anecdotes of Painting] to believe, that 
all the wood-cuts were from Holbein. We have examined the 
copy in the British Museum, and are convinced that, except the 
two wood-cuts, p. 150, with the monogram H. H., and p. 210, 
HANS HOLBEN, but few other wood-cuts can be the work 
of our artist. They differ so much from those which bear the 
signature of Holbein, and some are so inferior to them, that 
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internal evidence abundantly denies him to be their author. 
We have also seen Rastell’s “ Pastyme of the People,” and are 
very much disposed to think that the wood-cuts which repre- 
sent the kings of England are the work of Holbein, although 
Walpole [Catal. of Engravers, p. 8] is of the contrary opinion. 

ith respect to the famous “ Dance of Death,” the biogra- 
pher tells us, what we have already stated, that the painting 
on the wall of the church-yard at Basel, is not the work of 
Holbein: the costumes are of a time anterior to Holbein. 
There was also a “ Dance of Death” painted on the wall of a 
convent at Bern by Manuel, who lived a little before Holbein. 
Only on the supposition, that the Dance of Death at Basel 
was Holbein’s work, could that of Bern be said to be the first 
of its kind. But, on comparing the costumes, it appears again, 
that the Dance of Death at Bern must have been painted subse- 
quently to that at Basel. No Dance of Death of an earlier date 
was known, until another was discovered on the wall of a 
convent of nuns at Klingenthal, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, at Basel. This bears the date of 1312, and is therefore 
a whole century prior to the other, which cannot have been 
painted before the year 1439. It has been supposed, that the 
idea of the Dance of Death was taken from certain processions 
very much in vogue during the middle ages, and it is singular 
enough, that up to this day, in funeral processions in Italy, 
long white robes are used, which wholly cover the head, with 
only two holes for the eyes. But the coincidence of another 
plague at Basel, which, about the year 1312, destroyed above 
11,000 people, renders it more than probable that the artist 
availed himself of the impression which such a dreadful mor- 
tality must have made on the minds of all the surviving, to 
represent how inexorable Death drags to the grave, in terrible 
sport, rich and poor, high and low, clergymen and laity. A 
mse none was the proper place for such a representation, 
which was intended not only to record the horrible calamity of 
the plague, but also to remind every man of his unavoidable 
fate. 

Holbein, who must, as a youth, have frequently seen this 
Dance of Death at Basel, may in after-life easily have conceived 
the idea of executing it somewhat differently in wood-cuts: 
he certainly made the drawings, which the wood-cuts have 
partly copied. These drawings were formerly in the Arun- 
del collection, but, after its dispersion during the civil wars, fell 
into a variety of hands, until they were bought in 1741 by 
prince Gallitzin, who transported them to Petersburg. In 
Holbein’s time, before engraving had become general, almost 
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every book contained some wood-cuts, at least for the initial 
letters of the chapters. Whole alphabets, with representations 
of heads, children, animals, birds, or flowers, were made for 
the use of printers. Holbein invented three such alphabets, 
one of Beck represents a Dance of Death. They are done so 
boldly, and, in a narrow space, so distinctly, that Mr. Douce, 
who is deservedly considered as an excellent judge of these 
matters, was led to suppose they had been engraved on metal: 
it was thought impossible to bring such softness into wood- 
cuts. Lips, a first-rate engraver, however, was of opinion, that 
the alphabet was cut in wood. The library at Basel possesses 
an impression of this whole alphabet, with the name of Hans 
Lutzelburger in moveable letters. It was inferred from this, 
that he had made the wood-cuts; but if Holbein had only 
made the drawings, and this Lutzelburger the wood-cuts, wh 
did Lutzelburger not cut his name on the plate itself? Might 
it not rather be the ercudit of the bookseller than the name of 
the artist? We beg to remark here, that the person to whom 
the copy of the Dance of Death in the British Museum belonged, 
inferred from the monogram FL, that Hans Ladenspelder was 
the inventor of those designs, although there is no other author- 
ity whatever for such a supposition. 

If the honour of the invention, and of the execution of the 
Dance of Death belonged to Lutzelburger, he would have un- 
questionably a right to be considered as one of the best wood- 
cutters that ever lived, but no other work by him is known, nor 
is his name ever mentioned. In addition to this, Borbonius, a 
friend of Holbein, and at the same time in England with him, 
speaks in an epigram “ De Morte picta a Hanso Pictore nobili ;” 
this proves, at all events, that a Dance of Death was painted 
by Holbein, and, as the testimonies of all the antecedent writers, 
down to Ottley, are in favour of Holbein, we shall wait yet for 
fresh evidence from Mr. Douce, which he is collecting, as we 
understand, before we shall deprive Holbein of the credit which 
is due to him for his inimitable work. 

On the authority of Nieuhoff, a Dutchman, who came over 
to England with William III., Mr. Douce asserts, that Holbein 
had painted the Dance of Death on the walls of Whitehall. 
Borbonius might then have had in mind this painting, when he 
mentioned the “ Mors picta” of Holbein; but three biographers 
of Holbein, Mander, Sandrart, and Patin, were in England 
before Whitehall was destroyed by fire, and make no mention 
of this painting, although Mander [Schelderboeck, p. 222] 
speaks of other paintings of Holbein, particularly the portrait 
of Henry VIII., that were preserved at Whitehall. Mander 
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states, that he also saw at Whitehall the portraits of Edward, 
Maria, and Elizabeth, by Holbein, “ die oock ter selver plaetse 
te sien zyn.” Patin [p. 170] says, “ En Whithal dans l’anti- 
chambre du Roy il y a sur le pigeon de la croisée, de la main 
d’Holbein, le portrait d’Henry Vit. et des princes ses enfans ;” 
and he mentions five other picture-rooms which he saw there. 

Sandrart, whose work was published in 1675, also mentions 
the paintings of Holbein at Whitehall. Is it credible, that 
three travellers, two of whom were distinguished artists them- 
selves, should have been at Whitehall, and seen there the 

aintings of Holbein, without taking notice of the Dance of 
Death, if it had been in that place ? We must therefore believe, 
that Borbonius spoke of the drawings which are now in the 
possession of prince Gallitzin, and which, at least, partly appear 
to be the originals for the wood-cuts of the Dance of Death. 

In whatever way this point at issue between Mr. Douce and 
our biographer may be finally settled, we safely can recommend 
the work of the latter to the attention of our readers, and we 
look upon it as a very valuable acquisition for the history 
of the arts. 

Holbein died of the plague in London, 1554. 

















